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Tu  TEACHERS. 


This  little  work  Las  been  composed  to  meet  an  actual 
want.  When  teaching  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Province, 
the  writer  found  that  there  was  no  history  of  Canada 
in  the  English  language  at  all  fit  for  the  SchooUroora ; 
and,  having  been  favoured  with  the  assistance  of  some 
gentlemen  of  literary  standing,  and  the  free  use  of  the 
ample  materials  contained  in  the  Library  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  she  has  ventured  to  put  forth  this  little  work, 
pleading  as  her  excuse  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing 
such  a  source  of  information  for  British  American  Youth. 
Could  the  work  have  been  confined  to  the  higher  classes 
of  Learners,  it  would  have  been  of  a  more  intellectual 
character  ;  but  it  was  judged  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the 
capacity  of  the  less  advanced  by  dividing  and  simplifying 
the  Questions,  as  there  is  no  primary  history  to  intro* 
duce  it. 

The  author  would  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  the 
Geographical  part  should  be  used  by  the  pupil  as  a  Read- 
ing-Book  while  pursuing  the  study  of  the  Historical  parts, 
and  that  the  Map  should  be  constantly  referred  to  in  both, 
as  she  has  ever  found  that  Geography  illustrates  History 
as  much  as  History  illuminates  Geography* 
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PART  I. 
VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES, 

EXTENDING  FRON  THE  DISCOVERT  OF  AMERICA,  BY  COLUMBUS, 
IN  1492,  TO  THE  DISCOVERY    OF   THE  ST.  LAWRENCE, 

BY    JACQUES  CARTIRR,  IN  1535 EMBRACING 

A  PERIOD  OF  43  YEARS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY   VOYAGES,    CONQUEi  TS,  AND   DISCOVERIES    IN   NORTH 

AMERICA. 

DIVISIONS. 
/.  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus — //.  Discover- 
ies of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot — ///.  Voyages  of 
Gaspar  Cortereal — 1 V,  Hugh  Elliott  and  Thomas 
Ashurst. —  V^.  Giovanni  Verrazani. —  VI.  Jacques 
Cariier, 

I.  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. — 1.  The 
existence  of  a  New  World,  if  not  known  to  the  ancients, 
was  at  least  suspected  by  them.  It  is  certain  that  an  idea 
was  entertained,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  sail  from  the 
western  coast  of  Spain  to  the  shores  of  India.    They  had, 
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however,  no  proper  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Globe, 
and  ihought  that  a  few  days  would  be  sufficient  for  s"ch  a 
voyage.  The  existence  of  an  immense  continent  between 
their  point  of  departure  and  the  extreme  shores  of  India 
was  beyond  their  conception.  Neitlier  did  the  first  navi- 
gators expect  to  make  such  a  discovery ;  it  may  be  said 
that  they  but  stumbled  upon  America  in  their  route  to  the 
shores  of  Cathay  or  India.  They  were  anxious  to  obtain 
a  readier  access  to  this  country,  because  the  commerce  of 
these  tropical  regions  had  even  then  enriched  several  of 
the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

2.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient 
writers,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Pliny  and  Seneca  entertained 
the  opinion  mentioned  above.  Strabo  alone  seems  to  havo 
imagined  the  distance  between  the  two  continents ;  he 
says  **  that  the  Ocean  encompassed  the  whole  Earth  ;  that 
in  the  east  it  washes  the  coast  of  India,  and  in  the  west 
those  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  that,  if  the  vastness  of  the 
Atlantic  did  not  hinder,  they  might  soon  sail  from  one  to 
the  other."  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  says  "  there 
will  come  a  time  in  after  ages,  when  the  Ocean  will  loose 
the  bonds  of  matter,  and  a  vast  country  will  be  discovered." 
And,  in  a  book  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  the  Carthaginians  are 
said  to  have  discovered,  far  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(the  Strait  of  Gibraltar),  an  island,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
of  great  extent  and  fertility,  watered  by  large  and  magnif- 
icent rivers,  but  entirely  uninhabited.  The  Tyrians  are 
said  to  haveevinced  some  intention  of  occupying  this  island, 
but  wore  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians. 
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3.  The  Welsh  too  claim  to  have  made  the  discovery  of 
Amerii  a  about  the  year  ll7o,  when  they  say  Madoc,  one 
of  their  princes,  sailed  to  the  New  World,  and  then  estab- 
lished a  colony.  There  is  no  probability  in  this  tradition, 
as  the  Welsh  were  not,  in  the  age  of  Madoc,  a  naval  peo- 
ple, and  must  have  been  ignorant  of  all  navigation,  except 
that  of  rivers  and  coasts. 

4.  There  is  far  more  reason  to  believe  that  the  Iceland- 
ers knew  something  of  the  Western  World.  It  is  asserted 
that  an  Iceland  bark,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  having  been  driven  south-west  from  Greenland 
by  adverse  winds,  touched  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
that  subsequent  voyages  were  made,  and  that  colonies 
were  established  upon  some  portions  of  the  country  which 
is  now  called  British  America. 

5.  These  traditions,  however,  do  not  in  the  least  detract 
from  the  honour  so  universally  ascribed  to  Christopher 
Colombus,  who  is,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  World, 
called  the  discoverer  of  America. 

6.  This  remarkable  man  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  entered  early  in  life  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  then  actively  engaged 
in  commerciMl  pursuits.  During  his  frequent  voyages  he 
began  to  reflect  on  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  Eastern 
World  by  a  different  route  from  any  that  had  been  taken. 
After  much  study  he  became  convinced  that,  by  sailing 
westerly,  he  could  more  readily  approach  th^  farther  boun- 
dary of  the  count.y  he  sought  than  by  any  other  route. 
It  is  said  that,  during  some  o^  these  voyages,  he  met  with 
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some  of  tho  natives  of  Iceland,  from  whom  he  heard  of  the 
discovery  of  a  continent  to  the  west,  which  he  probably 
supposed  to  be  the  eastern  shore  of  Cathay. 

*?.  Determined  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  a  personal  in- 
vestigation, he  first  applied  for  aid  to  his  own  country, 
Genoa,  but  witliout  success.  His  next  application  was  to 
the  court  of  Portugal,  with  no  better  result.  His  final 
resort  was  to  the  court  of  Spain,  then  under  the  separate 
government  of  Ferdinand  of  ^rragon,  and  Isabella  of 
Castile.  The  King  refused  to  countenance  his  design. 
The  Queen,  however,  more  wise  and  liberal,  consented  to 
patronize  it,  furnishing  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
voyage  from  her  own  treasury,  and  actually  selling  her 
jewels  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  national  resources. 

8.  On  Friday,  the  3rd  of  August,  1492,  Columbus  sail- 
ed from  Palos,  a  port  of  Spain,  and  on  the  12th  of  October, 
to  his  unspeakable  gratification,  he  made  his  first  discovery 
in  the  New  World.  This  was  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
called  by  the  natives  Guanahani,  named  by  Columbus 
St.  Salvador,  and  afterwards,  by  some  unpardonable  ca- 
price, called  by  the  English  Cat  Island.  He  landed  the 
same  day,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Admiral  and  Viceroy, 
which  had  been  awarded  to  him  before  he  sailed  from 
Europe. 

9.  Leaving  this  island,  he  passed  on  to  another,  where 
he  landed,  and  which  he  named  Conception.  On  the  I7th 
he  reached  one,  which  he  called  Ferdinnndo.  In  modern 
maps  it  is  named  Exun^a.    Pursuing  his  voyage,  h^  <-lis? 
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covered  the  island  called  by  him  Isabella,  and,  by  more 
recent  navioators,  Lono;  Island.  He  afierwards  discover- 
ed  the  important  island  of  Cuba,  and  Ilispaniola  or  St* 
Domingo,  now  called  Ilayti.  Here  he  built  a  fortress* 
and,  leaving  thirty-nine  men  in  possession  of  it,  he  sailed 
for  Spain.  He  arrived  there,  after  a  stormy  and  danger- 
ous voyage,  on  the  loth  of  March,  1493,  having  taken 
not  quite  seven  months  and  a  half  to  accomplish  this  mo- 
mentous enterprize. 

II. — Discoveries  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot. 
— 1.  Several  of  the  European  nations  claim  the  lion- 
our  of  bavins:  discovered  The  Continent  of  North 
America.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  England 
has  the  best  right  to  it,  for,  in  1496,  after  Columbus 
had  returned  to  Europe,  Henry  VII.  fitted  out  a  small 
fleet  of  ships,  and  gave  a  commission  to  John  Cabot,  a 
celebrated  Venetian  navigator,  and  his  sons  to  explore 
for — what  Columbus  was  in  searcli  of — a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies  or  China.  The  result  of  this  voyage 
was,  doubtless,  the  discovery  of  the  i  orth  American  con- 
tinent. 

2.  They  sailed  from  the  port  of  Bristol,  in  the  s|)ring 
of  1497,  and,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  discovered  the  coa?^t  of 
Labrador.  The  opposite  island,  now  called  Newfoundland, 
they  called  St.  Johns,  having  landed  there  on  St.  John's 
day.  To  the  mainland  they  gave  the  name  of  Terra  pri- 
mum  vista — or  Primavista  (first  seen.)  The  English 
navigators  thus  reached  the  continent  of  North  America 
only  five  years  after  Columbus  had  discovered  the  West 
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Inrlies,  and  more  than  a  twelve-month  before  that  celebra- 
ted man  had  touched  at  any  part  of  the  continent. 

3.  Tlie  adventurers  appear  to  have  penetrated  into 
Hudson's  Bay.  They  sailed  as  far  as  lat.  67 •,  50'  north. 
After  explorino^  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  they  performed 
an  extensive  voyage  along  the  enslern  coast  as  far  south 
as  Virginia,  and  then,  anxious  to  announce  their  success, 
returned  to  Enufland,  where  John  Cabot  received  the  hon- 
our  of  knighthood  for  his  discoveries. 

4.  Sebastian  Cabot  became  a  much  greater  navigjator 
than  his  father,  and  made  three  subsequent  voyages  to  the 
New  World,  but  no  settlement  was  effected  on  its  shores. 
In  one  of  these  voyages  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
beautiful  country  now  called  Florida,  which  was  afterwards 
visited  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Spaniards.  In  1526,  having  entered  the  service  of  Si-»ain, 
he  explored  the  river  La  Plata,  and  part  of  the  coast  of 
South  America.  Returning  to  England,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VL,  he  was  made  Grand  Pilot  of  England, 
and  received  a  pension  of  £1G6  10s.  4d.  per  annum  for 
his  services. 

5.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  neither  Columbus 
nor  Cabot  was  immortalized  in  the  lands  they  discovered 
by  having  them  calltd  after  their  names,  and  that  Amerigo 
Vespuccio,  an  obscure  drawer  of  charts,  should,  by  a  bold 
usurpation,  have  called  it  America.  -jThe  noble  name  of 
Columbia  ought  to  have  been  the  general  designation  of 
the  Western  World. 

6.  It  is  a  romarkai)le  fact  that  England  was  one  of  the 
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first  nations  that  entered  into  the  sjheme  of  Cohimbus ; 
indeed  his  brother  Bartholomew  had  so  far  interested  our 
sagacious  monarch,  lleiiiy  VII.,  that  he  made  proposals 
to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  but  Columbus  was  then  in  treaty 
with  Isabella,  and  four  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  just 
upon  the  point  of  relinquishing  all  hopes  from  that  quarter 
and  renewing  his  application  to  England,  Labella  decided 
in  his  favor.  Thus  it  appears  that  England  had  the 
honour  of  first  admitting  the  proposals  of  Columbus  ;  and 
that  it  was  by  a  mere  accident  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies  was  subsequently  made  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  un- 
der Spanish  and  not  under  British  auspices. 

111.  Gaspar  Cortkrkal. — 1.  In  1500,  Gaspar  Cor- 
tereal,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  visited  the  coast,  and  pur- 
sued the  track  of  Sir  John  Cabot.  He  accomplished 
nothing,  however,  except  the  kidnapping  of  more  than  fifty 
of  the  natives,  whom,  on  his  return,  ho  sold  to  slavery. 

2.  Cortereal  sailed  on  a  second  voyage,  with  a  determin- 
ation to  pursue  his  discovery,  and  bring  back  a  cargo  of 
slaves.  Not  returning  as  soon  as  was  expected,  his  broth- 
er Michael  sailed  in  search  of  him,  but  no  accounts  of 
either  ever  again  reached  Portugal. 

3.  The  King  of  Portugal  had  such  an  affection  for  these 
two  young  gentlemen  that  he  is  said  to  have  fitted  out,  at 
his  own  expense,  an  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  them, 
which  returned  without  anv  information  as  to  the  manner 
or  place  of  their  death.  In  an  old  map,  published  in  1508, 
the  Labrador  Coast  is  called  Terra  Corterealis :  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  wai  long  known  to  the 
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roitngneso  by  Il)«  name  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Two  Broilicrs. 

IV.  IIuQH  Elliott  and  Thomas  Ashurst. — 1.  In 
1502,  Hugh  Elliott  and  Thomas  Ashurst,  merchants  of 
Bristol,  wi'h  two  other  gentlemen,  obtained  a  patent  from 
Henry  to  establish  colonies  in  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries;  and  in  the  following  year  Henry  fitted  out  another 
expediiion,  which  sailed  in  1507,  but  was  not  attended  with 
any  important  result. 

2.  Various  circumstances  combined  to  withdraw  the 
successors  of  Henry  from  the  brilliant  career  that  had 
been  opened  to  them  in  the  New  World.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded in  it  by  France,  and  it  is  singular  that  tlio  settle- 
ment of  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  now  British  America 
was  effected  by  that  power. 

3.  As  early  as  1517  the  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  had  so  far  made  their  discoveries  in  the  New 
World  useful  that  they  had  established  a  successful  fishery 
at  Newfoundland,  in  which  they  had  fifty-seven  vessels 
engaged. 

V.  Giovanni  Verrazani. — 1.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1523,  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  monarch  deeply  captivated 
with  the  love  of  glory,  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  four  ships, 
the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  Giovanni  Verrazani,  a 
Florentine  navigator  of  great  skill  and  celebrity.  Soon 
after  the  vessels  had  sailed,  three  of  them  were  so  damaged 
in  a  storm  that  they  were  compelled  to  return  ;  but  Verra- 
zani proceeded  in  a  single  vessel,  with  a  determination  to 
make  new  discoveries.  Sailing  from  Madeira  in  a  wester- 
ly direction,  he  reached  the  coast  of  America,  probably  in 
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the  Inlitui-le  of  Wilmington,  the  priucip.il  seaport  in  North 
Carolina. 

2.  After  exploring  tho  coast  for  some  distance,  north 
and  south,  without  being  able  to  liiid  a  harbour,  ho  was 
obliged  to  send  a  boat  on  shore  to  o\nn\  an  inttircourse 
with  the  natives.  Tho  SHV;>ges  at  fir>t  licnl,  but,  soon  re- 
covering their  confidence,  thuy  entered  into  an  amicable 
traffic  with  the  strangers. 

3.  At  one  place,  by  the  desire  of  Verrazani,  a  young 
sailor  had  undertaken  to  swim  to  land,  and  accost  the  na- 
tives, but,  when  lie  saw  the  crowds  which  thronged  tho 
beach,  he  repented  of  his  purpose,  and,  although  within  a 
few  yards  of  tlie  landing-place,  his  courage  failed,  and  he 
attempted  to  turn  back.  At  this  moment  the  water  only 
reached  his  waist;  but,  overcome  with  terror  and  exhaus- 
tion, he  had  scarcely  strength  to  cast  his  presents  and 
trinkets  upon  the  beach,  when  a  liigh  wave  threw  him 
senseless  on  the  sliore.  The  savages  ran  immediately  to 
his  assistance,  took  him  up  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him 
a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  Great  was  his  terror,  when, 
upon  coming  to  his  senses,  he  found  himself  in  their  p;)wer. 

1  Stretching  his  hands  towards  the  ship,  he  uttered  piercing 
cries,  to  which  the  natives  replied  by  loud  yells,  inten<ling, 
as  he  afterwards  found,  to  re-assuro  him.  Tiiey  then 
carried  him  to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  stripped  him  naked,  turned 
his  face  to  the  sun,  and  kin<l!ed  a  largo  fire  near  him. 

4.  He  was  now  fully  im{>ressed  with  the  horriblo 
thought,  that  they  were  about  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  Sun. 
His  companions  on  board,  unable  to  render  him  any  assis- 
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tance,  were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  they  thought,  to  use 
Vcrrazani's  own  v/ords,  "  that  the  natives  were  going  to 
roast  and  eat  him."  Their  fears,  however,  were  soon 
turned  to  gratitude  and  astonishment ;  the  savages  dried 
his  clothes,  warmed  him,  and  showed  him  every  mark  of 
kindness,  caressing  and  patting  his  white  skin  with  apparent 
surprise.  They  then  dressed  him,  conducted  him  to  the 
beach,  tenderly  embraced  him,  and,  pointing  to  the  vessel, 
removed  to  a  little  distance,  to  show  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  return  to  his  friends. 

6.  Proceeding  north,  the  voyagers  landed,  probably 
near  the  city  of  New  York,  where,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
they  kidnapped  and  carried  away  an  Indian  child — a  sad 
return  for  the  kindness  displayed  by  the  natives  to  the 
young  man  thrown  upon  their  shores.  It  is  supposed  that 
Verrazani  entered  the  haven  of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  remained  fifteen  days.  Here  the  natives  were 
liberal,  friendly  and  confiding;  and  the  country  was  the 
richest  he  had  yet  seen. 

6.  Verrazani  proceeded  still  further  north,  and  explored 
the  coast  as  far  as  Newfoundland,  but  he  found  the  natives 
of  the  northern  regions  hostile  and  jealous,  and  unwilling 
to  traflSc  except  for  weapons  of  war.  lie  gave  to  the 
whole  region  the  name  of  La  Nouvelle  France,  and  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 

7.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  Verrazani  even 
approached  any  part  of  Canada,  there  has  been  a  tradition, 
extant  in  this  country  from  an  early  period,  that  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  was  the  scene  of  his  death.     But  this  story 
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of  his  having  b«on  massacred  with  his  crew,  and  afterwards 
devoured  by  the  savages,  is  absolute  fable,  and  does  great 
injustice  to  the  Red  men  of  Canada. 

VI.  Jacques  Cahtier. — 1.  The  celebrated  Jacques 
Cartier  succeeded  Verrazani.  He  explored  the  north- 
cast  coast  carefully,  and,  j)assing  through  the  Strait  of 
Belleislo,  traversed  the  great  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  in  July.  lie  was  de- 
lighted with  the  peaceable  and  friendly  conduct  of  the 
natives,  "  who,"  says  Ilakluyt,  "  with  one  of  their  boats, 
came  unto  us,  and  brought  us  pieces  of  seals  ready  sod- 
den, putting  them  upon  pieces  of  wood :  then,  retiring 
themselves,  they  would  make  signs  unto  us,  that  they  did 
give  them  to  us." 

2.  From  this  hospitable  place,  where  the  natives  seem 
to  have  dis|»layed  some  of  the  politeness  of^modern  society, 
Jacques  Cartier  proceeded  to  Gaspe  Bay,  where  he  erect- 
ed a  cross  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  shield  bearing  the  three 
fleurs-de-lis  of  France,  thus  taking  possession  in  the  name 
of  Francis  the  First. 

3.  He  carried  off  two  natives  from  Gaspe,  who  were  of 
great  use  to  him  on  his  succeeding  voyage.  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  was  with  their  own  consent,  as  they  allow- 
ed themselves  to  be  clothed  in  shirts,  coloured  coats  and 
caps,  and  to  have  a  copper  chain  placed  about  their  neck, 
"  whereat  they  were  greatly  contented,  and  gave  their  old 
clothes  to  their  fellows  that  went  back  aoain."  Cartier 
coasted  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf,  when,  njeet- 
ing  with  boisterous  weather,  he  made  sail  for  Franco,  and 
arrived  at  St.  Malo  on  the  5th  of  September. 
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*  4.  This  celebrated  navicrntor  deserves  especial  notice, 
inasiniuth  as  ho  was  the  first  who  explored  the  shoros  of 
Canada  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  was  the  very  first 
European  who  became  acquainted  with  the  existenc-j  of 
Ilochchiga,  and  in  1636  pushed  his  way  thronn;h  all  obsta- 
cles, till  he  discovered  and  entered  the  village,  which 
occupied  the  very  spot  on  which  now  stands  the  City  of 
Montreal, 
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Quesiions  on  the  Firit  Chapter, 

Of  what  does  Chapter  1st  treat  P    What  are  the  divisions  of  Chapter 
IstV 

I.— 1.  What  is  said  of  the  New  World  P  What  idea  did  the  ancients 
entertain  relative  to  the  West?  Had  they  a  proper  idoa  of  the 
mapfnitude  of  the  Olobe  P  Of  the  existence  of  a  western  continent  ? 
What  i8  said  of  the  thst  navigators P  Why  did  they  wibh  to  gain 
readier  access  to  India  P 

2.  What  is  said  of  StraboP    What  is  said  of  Seneca?    What  is  said 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Carthaginians  P  What  is  said  of  the  TyriansP 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  Welsh  claim  ?    Why  is  this  considered  to  be 
improbable  P 


VM  ■••'■ 
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4.  What  is  said  of  the  Icelandic  claim  ? 
an  Icelandic  vessel  P 


What  is  asserted  respecting 


I  I 


5.  Do  these  claims  detract  from  the  merit  of  Columbus  P 

C.  When  was  he  born  ?    Upon  what  subject  did  he  begin  to  reflfot  P 
Of  what  did  he  become  convinced  ?    With  whom  is  he  said  to 
have  met  f 

7.  What  was  his  conduct  P  Where  did  he  next  apply  P  Wliat  was 
his  filial  resort  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  King  ?  What  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen  P 

8.  When  did  Columbus  sail,  and  when  did  ho  make  his  first  discov- 
J;    .'      <^ryP    What  land  was  it  that  he  first  disco%'erod  P    Inwliosc  name 

did  he  take  possession  of  it,  and  what  titles  did  he  assume  ? 

9.  What  other  islands  did  he  discover?  What  did  he  build  in  St. 
Domingo?    When  did  he  arrive  in  Spain? 

II.— 1.  What  is  said  of  the  European  nations?  What  country  has  just 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Continent,  and  why  ?  What  was  the 
result  ol  Cabot's  voyage? 
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'»  3.  From  what  port  did  the  Cabots  fail,  and  what  land  did  thev  dli* 
cover  ?  Why  did  they  call  the  opposite  iHland  8t.  Johns  ?  What 
nain«  did  tlirv  give  to  the  mainland?  How  long  after  Columbus 
viiiited  the  We<<t  Indies  did  the  English  navigators  reach  the  con- 
tinent of  North  Aiiiorica  ? 

3.  How  far  north  did  they  sail  ^    How  far  south?      '  >    "''^  * 

4,  What  is  said  of  SobasI ian  Cabot?  What  southeru  country  is  he 
saivl  to  hav»  Mscovered  V  What  did  he  explore?  What  was  ho 
made,  and  what  pension  did  he  receive  ? 

6.  What  is  to  be  regretted  ?  What  ought  to  have  been  the  designa- 
tion  of  the  Western  World? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Henry  VII. 
with  Bartholomew  ColHmbus  V    What  appears  from  this  account  F 

III.— 1.  Who  was  Caspar  Cortoreal  ?    What  did  ho  accomplish  ? 

2.  Wliat  is  said  of  Cortereal  ?    What  is  said  of  his  brother  ? 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  King  of  Portugal  ?  By  what  names  were  tho 
coast  of  Labrador  Sitid  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  known  to  tht 
Portuguese?       "^^-  •»*.,,      i, 

IV.— 1.  Who  obtained  a  patent  from  King  Henry?  What  did  Henry  lit  out . 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  successor!  of  Henry  ?  By  whom  were  they 
followed  ? 


8.  What  is  said  of  the  Pisheries  of  Newfoundland  ? 


://, 


v.— 1.  Give  an  account  of  tfte  voyage  of  Verrazani.  What  happened  to 
three  of  the  vessels  ?  In  what  latitude  did  he  reach  the  Axnerican 
coast  ?  , 

2.  What  is  said  of  his  first  landing  and  intercourse  with  the  natives? 

3.  What  story  is  told  of  a  young  sailor?    What  happened  to  him  ? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  ? 

4.  What  idea  now  took  possesvsion  of  the  sailor,  and  of  his  shipmates  ? 
How  were  their  fears  removed  ? 

6.  Where  did  the  voyagers  land,  and  what  disgraceful  action  did 
they  commit  ?   What  port  is  Verrazani  supposed  to  have  entered  ? 

'"■"''  6.  How  far  north  did  he  proceed,  and  what  is  said  of  Ihe  nativetf 
What  name  did  he  give  to  these  regions ?  .  ►  ,  /      'i -     i.  /  *  *-  ♦. , 

7.  What  tradition  has  been  extant  in  Canada  from  an  early  period  ? 
Is  this  story  true  ? 

VI.— 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  Jacques  Cartier.     Repeat 
what  is  said  by  an  old  historian. 

2.  To  what  place  did  he  next  proceed,  and  what  did  he  do  ?  <  '  *  ''' 

3.  Give  an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  natives  of  Gaspd.    What 
route  did  he  take,  and  when  did  he  arrive  in  Franc*? 

4.  Why  does  this  celebrated  navigator  deserve  our  special  uotioe? 
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VOTAOBB  AND   TRJLTDLS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

VOYAGES,  CONQUESTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES  WHICH  TOOK  PLACE 

IN  TKE  SOUTHERN  PARTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  FROM  THE 

TIME    OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  COLUMBUS  TO  THAT  OF 

JACQUES   CARTIER. 


DIVISIONS. 


/.  Vasco  Nuntz  de  Balboa. — //.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
— ///.  De  Allyon, — IV,  Fernando  Cortez. —  V, 
Ferdinand  Magellan. —  VI,  Pamphilio  de  Narvaez, 
—  VIL  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 

1.  Vasoo  Nunez  de  Balboa. — 1.  During  the  time 
that  discoveries  were  prosecuted  by  the  English  and  French 
in  the  north  the  principal  islands  in  the  West  Indies  were 
colonized,  and  subjected  to  Spanish  authority. 

2.  The  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan  was  discovered  in 
1506  and  in  1510  the  first  colony  was  planted  in  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.  Soon  after  this,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa, 
who  was  governor  of  the  colony,  crossed  the  isthmus  on 
the  western  side  of  the  continent,  and  from  a  high  moun- 
tain discovered  the  Ocean,  which^  being  seen  in  a  souther- 
ly diiection  at  first,  received  the  name  of  the  South  Sea. 

11.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. — 1.  In  1512  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  an  aged  veteran,  who  had  been  governor  of  Porto 

iVo^e.— The  Teacher  maj  pass  this  Chapter  until  the  second  rep- 
etition, as  it  relates  to  the  south,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
History  of  Canada. 
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Rico,  fitted  out  three  ships  for  a  voyage  of  discovery,  ho- 
ping to  find  in  a  neighbouring  island  a  fountain  which  was 
said  to  possess  the  remarkable  properties  of  restoring  the 
youth  and  perpetuating  the  life  of  any  one  who  should 
bathe  in  its  stream  and  drink  of  its  waters.  Of  course 
this  wonderful  fountain  was  not  to  be  found,  but,  after 
cruising  for  some  time  among  the  Bahamas,  he  discovered 
a  country,  to  which,  from  the  abundance  of  flowers  with 
which  it  was  adorned,  and  from  its  being  first  seen  on 
Easter  Sunday,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Patcua  Florida^ 
he  gave  the  name  of  Florida. 

2.  A  few  years  later,  having  been  appointed  governor 
of  this  country,  he  landed  on  its  shores,  but  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a  contest  with  the  natives. 

3.  Although  this  fine  country  was  thus  visited  and  na- 
med by  the  Spaniards,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  as 
already  stated,  that  it  was  first  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  in  his  exploration  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America. 

III.  Dk  Allyon. — 1.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  Florida,  De  Allyon,  a  judge  of  St.  Domingo, 
with  several  others,  dispatched  two  vessels  to  the  Bahamas 
in  quest  of  labourers  for  their  plantations  and  mines. 
Being  driven  northward,  they  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cambahee  river,  which  they  named  the  Jordan  and  the 
country  Chicora.  This  country  was  afterwards  colonized 
by  the  English,  and  received  the  name  of  Carolina. 

2.  Here  the  natives  treated  the  strangers  with  great 
kindness,  and  freely  visited  the  ships,  but,  when  a  suffi- 
cient number  was  below  decks,  the  perfidious  Spaniards 
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closed  the  hatches,  and  sot  sail  for  St.  Domingo.  One  of 
the  returning  ships  was  lost,  and  most  of  the  Indian  prison- 
ers in  the  other,  sullenly  refusing  food,  died  of  famine  and 
melancholy. 

» 

3.  Having  received  the  appointment  of  governor  of 
Chicora,  De  Allyon  returned  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  country  when  his  principal  vessel  was  lost.  Proceeding 
a  little  further  north,  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  induced 
to  visit  a  village,  where  they  were  cut  off  by  the  natives  in 
revenge  for  their  former  treachery.  De  Allyon's  vessel 
was  attacked,  and  the  few  survivors  in  dismay  hastened 
back  to  St  Domin^'^o. 

IV.  Conquest  of  Mexico. — Fernando  Cortez. — 
1.  The  northern  coast  of  Yucatan  was  explored  by 
Francisco  Fernandez  de  Cordova  in  1517.  He  found  the 
natives  bold  and  warlike,  decently  clad,  and  living  in  large 
edifices  of  stones.  They  showed  the  most  determined 
opposition  to  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  Cordova  to  return 
to  Cuba,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

2.  Under  the  auspices  of  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba, 
Juan  de  Grigalva  explored  a  part  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  obtained  a  large  amount  of  treasure  by 
trafficking  with  the  natives.  Velasquez,  finding  himself 
enriched  by  the  result,  and  being  elated  with  success, 
determined  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  wealthy  coun- 
try which  had  been  discovered,  and  hastily  fitted  out  an 
armament  for  the  purpose.  Not  being  able  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  in  person,  he  gave  the  command  to 
Fernando  Cortez,  who  landed  in  Tabasco,  a  southern  proY- 
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inee  of  Mexico.  With  great  resolution  Cortez  de- 
stroyed liis  vessels,  in  order  tliat  liis  men  should  be  left 
without  any  resources  but  their  own  valour,  and  com- 
menced his  inarch  towards  the  Mexican  capital. 

3.  Makinij  his  way  thitherward,  with  varied  success,  he 
reached  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico.  Numerous  villaget 
and  cultivated  fields  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  partly  encompassing 
a  large  lake,  and  partly  built  on  islands  within  it,  stood  the 
city  of  Mexico,  adorned  with  its  numerous  temples  and 
turrets.  Montezuma,  the  Kino-,  received  the  Spaniards 
with  great  magnificence,  assigned  them  a  spacious  and 
elegant  edifice  to  hve  in,  supplied  all  their  wants,  und 
bestowed  upon  them  all  presents  of  great  value. 

4.  Cortez  having  basely  b*  trayed  Montezuma,  the  rag^ 
of  the  Mexicans  was  so  roused  that  they  attacked  the 
Spaniards,  regard U^ss  vf  their  monarch's  presence,  and 
accidentally  wounded  him.  Struck  with  remorse,  they  fled, 
and  Montezuma,  scorning  to  survive,  rejected  the  atten- 
tions of  the  Spaniards,  and,  refusing  to  take  any  nourish- 
ment, soon  terminated  his  wretched  days.  Cortez,  by  his 
boldness  and  the  discipline  of  his  little  army,  gained  so 
decided  an  advantage  that  the  whole  host  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, panic-struck,  fled  to  the  mounkdns,  and  allowed  him 
to  retreat  safely  to  the  shore. 

5.  Having  received  supplies  and  reinforcements,  he 
returned  again  in  1520,  and  after  various  successes  and 
reverses,  and  a  prolongel  siege  of  the  c:ipital,  in  August 
1521,  the  city  yielded,  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  decided, 
and  Mexico  became  a  province  of  Spain. 
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V.  Ferdinand  Magellan. — 1.  A  very  important 
event,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  demands  our 
notice,  as  it  forms  the  final  demonstration  of  the  theory  of 
Columbus;  namely,  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  Globe 
by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  which  was  accom[)lishcd  in  three 
years  and  twenty-eight  dayp. 

2.  This  voyage  was  performed  under  the  auspices  of 
Charles  V.  of  Spain.  Magellan  set  sail  from  Seville,  in 
Spain,  in  Au^^ust,  1519.  After  spending  several  months 
on  the  coast  of  South  America,  searching  for  a  passage 
to  the  Indies,  he  continued  his  voyage  to  the  south,  passe^l 
through  the  strait  that  bears  his  name,  and  after  sailing 
three  months  and  twenty-one  days  through  an  unknown 
ocean,  he  discovered  a  cluster  of  fertile  islands,  which  he 
named  the  Ladrones,  or  the  Islands  of  Tliieves,  from  the 
thievish  disposition  of  the  natives.  The  fair  weather  and 
favourable  winds  which  he  experienced  induced  him  to 
bestow  on  this  ocean  the  name  of  the  Pacific,  which  it 
still  retains. 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  Ladrones,  he  discovered  the 
islands  which  were  afterwards  called  the  Philippines  in 
honour  of  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  who  subjected  them  forty 
years  after  the  voyage  of  Magellan.  Here,  in  a  contest 
with  the  natives,  Magellan  was  killed,  and  the  expedition 
was  prosecuted  under  other  commanders.  After  taking  in 
a  cargo  of  spices  at  the  Moluccas,  the  only  vessel  of  the 
squadron  then  fit  for  a  long  voyage  sailed  for  Europe  by 
the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  in  Spain 
in  September,  1622. 
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VI.  Pamphilio  ds  Narvaez. — 1.  In  1524  Pamphi- 
lio  de  Narvaez  solicited  and  obtained  the  appointment  of 
governor  of  Florida,  and  l.'inded  there  witli  a  force  of  three 
huntlr-d  men,  when,  erecting  the  royal  standard,  he  took 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Spain. 

2.  l>iirin^  two  months  the  Spaniards  wandered  about 
in  the  hope  of  fiiniing  some  wealthy  em[>ire  like  Mexico 
or  Pern,  but  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  They  return- 
ed to  the  sea-coast,  where  they  constructed  some  boats,  in 
which  tiiey  set  sail,  but,  being  driven  out  into  the  Gulf  by  a 
storm,  Narvaez,  and  nearly  all  his  companions,  perished. 

VII.  Ferdinand  de  Soto. — 1.  Notwithstanding  the 
melan(^];oly  result  of  the  expedition  of  De  Narvaez,  it 
was  still  believed  that  wealthy  regions  miglit  be  discovered 
in  the  interior  of  Florida.  x\mbitious  of  findinir  them, 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a  Spanish  cavalier  of  noble  birth, 
applied  to  the  Sj)anish  emperor  for  permission  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Florida  at  b.is  own  risk  aU'l  expense. 

2.  The  emperor  not  only  grant  d  his  request  but  ap- 
pointed him  governor-f  >r-life  of  Florida,  and  also  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba.  Leaving  his  wife  to  govern  Cuba,  he 
embarked  for  Florida,  and  early  in  June,  1539,  his  fleet 
anchored  in  Tampa  IJay. 

3.  Sending  most  of  his  vessels  back  again  to  Cuba,  he 
commeu(^ed  his  march  into  the  interior.  After  w^andering 
for  more  than  five  months  through  unexplored  and  uncul- 
tivated regions,  he  arrive.!  at  the  fertile  country  east  of 
the  Flint  river,  where  he  passed  the  winter. 

4.  At  the  end  of  five  months  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
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set  out  for  a  remote  country  lying  to  the  nortb-east,  which 
was  said  to  be  governed  by  a  woman,  an.l  to  abound  in 
C^old  and  silver.  To  his  great  disapi)oiiitinent,  after  pene- 
trating, it  is  supposed,  nearly  to  the  Savannah  river,  he 
found  indeed  the  territory  of  the  princess,  but  the  fancied 
gold  proved  to  be  copper,  and  the  silver  only  thin  plates  of 
mica. 

5.  Hearing  there  was  gold  in  a  region  still  farther 
north  he  dispatched  two  horsemen  with  Indian  guides  to 
visit  the  country  of  the  Cherokees,  but  they  returned, 
bringing  with  them  a  few  specimens  of  copper,  but  none  of 
gold  or  silver,  lie  then  led  his  party  through  the  vallics 
of  the  Alabama,  until  they  arri^^ed  at  Mauville,*  a  fortified 
Indian  town  near  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tom- 
bigbee.  Here  was  fought  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles 
known  in  Indian  warfare.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  fell, 
many  lost  their  horses,  and  all  their  b.iggage  was  consumed 
in  the  flames.  The  contest  lasted  nine  hours,  several 
thousand  Indians  were  slain,  and  their  village  laid  in  ashes. 
Not  dLmiayed  by  this  opposition,  and  determined  not  to 
return  till  he  had  crowned  his  enterprise  with  success,  De 
Soto  again  advanced  into  the  interior,  and  passed  his  second 
winter  in  the  countr}^  of  the  Chickasaws  near  the  Yazoo 
river. 

6.  Early  in  the  spring  De  Soto  resumed  his  march  until 
he  reached  the  Mississippi,  which  he  crossed  at  the  lowest 
Chickasaw  blufi".     Thence  he  continued  north  until  he  ar- 


*  Mauyille,  whence  Mobile  derives  its  oame. 
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rived  in  the  southern  p-iit  of  the  St'Uc  of  Missouri.  Af- 
ter triiveising  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  for  two 
or  three  hundred  miles,  he  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of 
the  VVachita.  In  the  spring,  he  passed  down  that  river 
to  tlio  Mississipi,  where  he  was  taken  sick  and  died;  his 
faithful  followers  wrapped  his  body  in  a  mantle,  and  placing 
it  in  a  rustic  coffin,  in  tltc  stillness  of  midnight  silently  sunk 
it  in  the  middle  of 'lie  stream. 

7.  The  remant  of  the  party  was  constrained  to  return, 
and,  having  passe<l  the  winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River,  they  embarked  the  next  summer  in  large  boats  which 
they  had  constructed,  and  in  seventeen  days  reached  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  eontinueii  along  the  coast,  and 
in  the  month  of  September,  1543,  arrived  half-naked,  and 
famishing  with  hunger,  at  a  Sj^anish  settlement  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Panuco  in  Mexico. 

8.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  De  Soto  commenced 
these  investigations  in  the  south,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississipj)!,  that  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  made  the  first  settlement  in  Canada — to  the  his- 
tory of  which  country  we  will  now  leturn 
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Questions  on  Chapter  Second. 

Of  what  does  this  Chapter  treat  ?    What  arc  tlie  divisions  of  this 
Chai)ter  ? 

I.— 1.  What  nation  colonized  the  principal  Islands  in  the  West  Indies? 

2.  What  id  said  of  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  Yucatan?    By 
whom  was  the  Southern  Ocean  ftrst  discovered  and  named? 
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II.— 1.  nv  whmn  was  an  exprdition  flttod  out,  and  for  what  jnrposo? 
W  hat  success  atteud-'d  his  expedition  V 

2.  What  was  tlie  result  of  his  Hecoiid  voyiige  ? 

3.  By  whom  is  Florida  said  to  have  been  discovered  ? 

Ill, — 1.  What  is  said  of  tho  enterprise  of  De  Allj'on  ?    Of  the  discovery  of 
Carolina  ? 

2.  Of  tho  kindness  of  the  natives,  and  tho  perfidy  of  the  Span- 
ards  ?    What  was  the  late  of  the  prison'.TS? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  his  second  voyage  and  its  result, 

IV. — 1.  When  and  by  whom  was  Yucatan  explored  ?    What  is  said  of  the 
natives  ? 

2.  By  whom  were  designs  of  conquest  formed  ?  What  is  said  of  Ve- 
lasquez? Give  an  account  of  tho  invasion  of  Mexico  by  Cortez. 
Why  did  he  destroy  his  vessels? 

3.  What  place  did  he  reach  ?  Describe  tho  city  of  Mexico.  How 
wore  the  Spaniards  treated  ? 

4.  What  is  said  of  Cortez  and  the  Mexicans  ?  What  is  said  of  Mon- 
tezuma's death?  Give  an  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards 
from  Mexico. 

B.  Givo  an  account  of  the  final  conquest  of  Mexico  ? 

V. — ^1.  What  other  important  event  requires  notice? 

2.  Under  whoso  patronatre  did  he  sail,  and  when  ?    Give  irn  account 
of  the  voyage,  embracing  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  Globe 
Why  did  he  give  to  the  Ooean,  over  which  ho  sailed,  th(>  namo  of 
tho  Pacific  ? 


3,  What  Islands  did  he  next  discover  ?     What  happened  ? 
was  tho  termination  of  the  expedition  ? 


What 


VI. — 1.  What  is  said  of  Pamphilio  de  Narvaez  ? 

2.  Of  the  wandering  of  the  Spaniards  ?    Vv'hat  was  their  fate  P 

VII.— 1.  What  was  the  prevalent  belief  with  regard  to   the  interior  of 
Florida?    Who  was  Ferdinand  de  Soto, and  what  was  his  design? 

2.  What  appointment  was  bestowed  upon  him?  When  did  lie  roach 
Florida  ? 

3.  Where  did  De  Soto  spend  the  first  winter? 

4r.  What  course  did  he  take  in  the  spring?  With  what  disappoint- 
ment did  Do  Soto  meet  ? 

5.  Why  was  the  country  of  the  Chorokeos  visited,  and  whn.t  was  the 
result  ?  What  is  said  of  Mauville.  and  what  occurred  th'-re  ?  Give 
an  a.count  of  tlie  great  battlf  near  Mobil".  What  was  tlio  deter- 
mination of  De  Soto,  and  where  did  he  spend  his  second  winter  ? 

6.  When  and  where  did  he  cross  the  Mississippi  ?  What  course  did 
he  then  take  ?  Where  did  he  pass  the  third  winter  ?  What  is 
uaid  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Do  Soto  ? 
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rliat  inrposo? 


7.  Whore  did  tho  Spaniards  pass  tlic  fourth  winter  ?    In  what  man- 
ner did  till)  remnant  of  thti  party  reach  Mexico? 

8.  DuritiK  th(i  time  tliat  Do  Sc^fo  purs\iod  tht^s^  investipations  in  the 
south,  wiiiit  impoitivat  eronis  occurred  in  Ca.     "a? 
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CANADA.  UNDER  THE  FRENCH. 

EARLV  SRTTLEMENTS  AND  COLONIAI,  HISTORY,  EXTENDING 

FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  OF    C ARTIER,  1S35,  TO  THK 

CAPTURE  OF  QUEEKC,   lYOO,  A  PERIOD  OF 

225   YEARS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DIVISIONS. 

/.  Expcditiona  under  Cartier^  1534-5. — //.  Expedi- 
t'ion  under  Moherval,  1540. — ///.  English  Discover- 
ies under  Martin  Frohisher^  1576. — IV.  French 
Voyages  under  De  la  Boche-Pontgravi  and  Chau- 
vin^  1698. —  V.  English  Discoveries  under  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  1602. 

I.  Expedition  under  Cartier,  1534. — 1.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Pope,  in  granting  to  Spain  tho  possession  of 
the  whole  continent  of  Anierica,  roused  Francis  I.  to  ^ 
determinition  to  cUiim  his  equal  rio-ht  to  a  share  of  the 
New  World.  He  facetiously  remarked  that  "  he  would 
fain  see  the  article  in  father  Adam's  will  which  bequeathed 
this  vast  inheritance  to  the  Spaniards."     He  soon  after 
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dispatclied  tlio  expedition  we  li;ive  ulro.'uly  mentioned, 
wlii(tli  sniled  on  tlu;  2Uth  of  A[>ril,  1534,  but  i)ioceedcd 
no  further  than  Gaspe. 

2.  In  the  fullowiiiir  vear  Cartier  ohtnined  a  new  com- 


mission, and  sailed  wiiii  three  vessels.  It  was  on  this 
second  voyaij^e  that  he  entiMcd  the  great  river  of  Canada* 
which  he  named  the  St.  Lawrence,  because  ho  bej^an  to 
explore  it  on  the  festival  of  that  martyr.  He  proceeded 
up  the  lliver  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  which  lie  named 
the  Isle  of  IJaechus  on  account  (jf  its  fertility  and  the 
fine  vines  lie  found  there. 

3.  Soon  after  his  arrival  lie  was  visited  by  Donnacona, 
*'  the  Lord  of  Canada,"  who  lived  at  Stadacona,  which 
occupied  that  i>orti«  n  of  Quebec  tliat  was  son^  years  ^'ince 
desolated  by  fire.  Donna(!ona  came  in  twelve  canoes,  but, 
commanding  them  to  remain  at  a  little  distance,  he  ap- 
proached the  vessels  and  commenced  an  oration.  After 
conversing  with  the  two  interpreters,  who  told  him  of  their 
visit  to  France,  and  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  he  took  the  arm  of  Cartiur,  kissed  it  and  placed 
it  upon  his  neck.  Cartier  went  immediately  into  his  canoe 
and  presented  to  him  and  his  attendants  bread  and  wine, 
and  after  some  time  Donnacona  departed  in  the  same 
State  in  which  he  came.  Cartier  then  moored  his  vessels 
safely  in  the  river  St.  Charles,  which  lie  named  "  Port 
de  Ste.  Croix"  or  the  Port  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Here  he 
received  another  visit  from  the  chief,  attended  by  five 
hundred  warriors,  who  came  to  welcome  the  strano-ers. 
The  two  natives,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  France* 
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acted  on  all  these  occasions  ms  iritor[>rc  rs,  and  penod  h 
friendly  conmuuiication  witli  their  countrymen,  'lliey  !  I 
tiuMu  that  tlicy  were  Tiaijnoany  and  D.>nai^Mia,  words  s^  > 
i)Ose'l  to  mean  "  thost;  who  had  been  taken  away  fr^.in 
their  own  land  by  the  s'r.mijft  is,  and  had  relurnvd  again.'* 
After  this  many  canoes,  laden  willi  men  and  women, 
came  to  visit  them,  rejoifiiii,^  and  danciu'^  round  them,  and 
bringing  ihem  presents  of  eels  r.nd  ot'uer  tish  with  millet 
and  great  musk-me!ons. 

4.  Having  hear«]  that  there  existed,  far  up  the  River,  a 
large  sctdement  called  IIocIielngM,  he  determined  to  ad- 
vance in  (piest  of  it.  Previously  to  his  setting  out,  at,  the 
request  of  his  two  intcr[)reters,  he  caused  his  men  to  shoot 
oft*  twelve  canons,  charged  with  bullet^i,  into  the  wood 
near  them.  "At  whose  noise,"  says  JIakluyt,  an  old  his- 
torian, ''they  were  greatly  astonished  and  amazed,  for 
tliey  thougJit  that  heaven  had  fallen  upon  them,  and  put 
themselves  to  flight  liowling,  crying  and  shrieking."  Leav- 
ing his  vessels,  he  proceeded  in  two  boats  and  the  j)innace 
as  far  as  Lake  St.  Peter,  where,  on  account  of  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  })innace  and 
proceed  in  the  boats.  Here  they  met  with  five  hunters, 
"  who,"  says  Cartier,  "  freely  and  familiarly  came  to  our 
boats  without  any  fear,  as  if  we  had  even  been  brought  up 
together."  Everywhere  he  seems  to  have  been  received  with 
kindness,  for  tiie  chief  of  liie  district  of  the  Ilochelai,  now 
the  Richelieu,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  [)resented  him  with  one 
of  his  own  children,  about  seven  years  of  age,  whom  he  af- 
terwards visited,  while  Cartier  was  wintering  at  St.  Croix. 
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6.  DuUgltteJ  with  his  jouriicy,  (l»rli<ir  procodo,  1,  a'lJ 
Boon  ciTnci  to  llotthc^lML!;,'!,  whicij  he  found  to  ho  ii  f'uMitiod 
town  on  a  beauliful  island  nnih'r  llie  shudd  of  a  nv'imtaiii. 
On  his  hmdinur  he  was  nuiit  hv  more  than  aihons-md  oftho 
natives,  who  received  hitn  with  avwy  lenionstratioii  of  joy 
and  liospitality.  Um  was  delii^litel  with  the  view  from 
the  mountain,   which  ho  named  Mont  Rovah     'J'ime  has 


jhange  1   it  to  Montreal.     IL 
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cuange'i   it  lo  Aionireai.     iLi  ^ocmis  lo  jiavc  coii^Ki 
the  village  below  as  a  frvvoiiiatde  siie  for  a  Froncli  settle- 
ment, but  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  idia  realized. 

6.  The  way  to  the  villaii^e  of  II ochelaga  at  tli  it  time 
passed  through  large  litflds  of  Indian  corn.  Its  outline  was 
circular,  and  it  wai  en-'ompassed  by  three  separate  rows 
of  palisades,  well  secured  and  put  togetlier ;  only  :i  single 
entrance  was  left  in  this  rude  fortilication,  but  this  was 
guarded  by  pikes  and  st.'ikts.  The  cabins  or  hxlges  of 
the  inhabitants,  about  fifty  in  number,  were  cons' ructed 
in  the  form  of  a  tunnel,  ea(di  fifty  feet  in  length  by  fifteen 
in  breadth.  They  were  formed  of  wood,  covered  with 
bark.  Above  the  doors  of  these  houses  ran  a  gallery, 
each  house  contained  several  chambers,  and  the  wliole  was 
so  arranged  as  to  enclose  an  open  court-yard,  wliere  the 
fire  "Was  made. 

7.  The  inhabitants  were  of  the  Huron  tribe,  and  seem 
to  have  regarded  Cartier  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order, 
as  they  brought  to  him  all  their  sick,  decrepit  an  I  aged 
persons  with  an  evident  expectation  tliat  he  would  heal 
them.  Touched  by  this  display  of  confiding  simplicity,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  soothe  their  minds.     The  French  his- 
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torians  r'lato  tliat  ho  mado  tlio  sign  of  the  Croas  upon  the 
sick,  flistributc'd  Ar/ni,  JJd  amoiii^st  tliem,  recited  with 
a  loud  voice  the  sutVerini^s  and  death  of  tlio  Saviour,  and 
prayed  fervently  with  these  poor  idolaters.  How  they 
conll  understand  these  w«'ll  meant  and  pious  proceedings 
wc;  an  quite  at  a  loss  to  kn»>w,  but  via  can  easily  believe 
tliat  "the  grand  flourish  of  trumpets,"  which  terminated 
♦  he  ceremony,  *'  delighted  the  natives  beyond  measure." 
On  his  return  to  his  boats  he  was  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  to  thedanding  place  below  St. 
Marv's  current.  They  even  carried  on  their  shoulders 
some  of  his  men,  who  wero  fatigued.  They  appeared  to 
be  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  (heir  stay,  and  followed  their 
course  along  the  banks  of  the  river  with  signs  of  kindly 
farewell. 

8.  The  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seems 
to  have  delighted  Cartier  and  liis  companions,  wlio  were 
several  of  them  gentlemen  volunteers,  more  fit  to  sketch  a 
beautiful  scene  than  to  endure  the  hardships  of  settling  a 
new  country.  It  is  said  that  an  Indian  woman  named 
Unacona,  wife  of  one  of  the  natives  who  had  been  take^'i 
to  France,  excited  her  tribe  to  follow  ilio  boats  along  tiie 
shore  on  their  return,  and  on  the  landing  of  the  party  for 
the  niglit  they  were  cruelly  attacked,  and  Cartier  was 
nearly  murdered.  He  was  saved  by  the  intrepidity  of  his 
boatswain,  an  Englishman,  who,  finding  that  the  Indians 
were  becoming  intoxicated  with  the  wine,  procured  from 
the  boats,  became  alarmed  for  Cartier's  safety.  He  stole 
quietly  round  behind  where  Cartier  lay,  and,  carrying  him 
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off  to  one  of  the  boats,  launched  out  into  tlic  St,  Lawrence. 
The  gallant  fellow  pnllcd  stoutly  through  the  stream,  and 
jnst  at  the  dawn  of  morning  had  ihe  satisfaction  to  find 
himself  close  upon  the  p'are  where  the  ships  lay.  When 
the  Indians  made  their  attack,  the  parly  attending  Cartier 
escaped  by  running  to  one  of  the  boats,  and,  on  getting  on 
board,  he  was  much  surprisL-d  to  find  that  they  had  not  re- 
turned, lie  immediately  gave  orders  for  a  parly  to  go  in 
search  of  them,  which  fell  in  with  them  about  four  miles  up 
the  River.  It  a[)peai'cd  that,  fearful  of  being  capsized  by 
floating  trees  and  rapids,  they  ha  1  dropped  the  k(,'dge  at  a 
secure  distance  from  the  shore,  and  v-jmained  quietly  till 
the  day  broke. 

9.  On  his  return  to  Ste.  Croix,  Cartier  was  again  visit- 
ed  by  Donnacona,  and  returned  his  visit,  lie  found  the 
people  docile  and  tractable,  and  their  houses  well  stored 
with  every  thing  neces-ary  for  the  approaching  season. 
Cartier  and  his  company,  unaccustomed  to  a  Canadian 
winter,  and  scantily  supplied  with  proper  clothing,  suff*ered 
so  much  that  twentv-five  of  their  number  died  from  scurvv. 
Being  advised  to  use  a  decoction  of  the  spruce-fir,  which 
yields  the  well  known  Canada  ba'sam,  and  is  a  powerful 
remedy  for  that  disease,  the  rest  of  the  party  soon  recov- 
ered their  health,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  returned  to 
France.  They  obliged  the  Lord  of  Canada  with  two  of 
his  cliiefs  and  eight  of  the  natives  to  accompany  them,  an 
act  of  treacherv  wliicli  iustly  destroyed  the  cordidence 
which  the  Indians  had  hitherto  reposed  in  their  guests. 

10.  Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  proper  t  >  notice 
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some  particulars  relative  to  the  aboi-igitinl  inhabitants  of 
this  contineiii.  The  name  of  Indian,  which  has  ever  been 
ap})lied  to  them,  seems  to  have  be  'U  derived  from  the  cir- 
H  cumstance  of  the  couiitrie-,  tliscovere«i  by  Cukunbus,  being 
called  the  \Ve>t  Indies. 

11.  The  annou!icenicnt  to  the  civilized  woi'ld  of  the 
existence  of  nations  roaming  through  an  unbroken  and  ■ 
continuous  forest,  having  scarcely  any  animals  tamed  for 
service  or  for  food,  aiui  supporting  themselves  solely  by 
the  chase,  was  received  with  asloni^hment.  They  were 
at  first  sup})osed  to  be  meagre,  sliivering  wretches,  whose 
constant  exertions  must  be  employed  in  attemi»tingto  evade 
the  famine  with  which  they  wei'c  perpetually  threatened. 
IIow  surprised  then  were  the  Europeans  to  find  among 
them  warriors,  statesmen  and  orators — a  prt)ud  atid  dig- 
nified race,  terrible  in  war,  mild  in  peace,  maintaining 
order  without  the  restraint  of  law,  and  united  by  the  closest 
ties. 

12.  Such  was  the  character  presented  by  those  nations 
on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Canada ;  and  the  French  and 
English,  who  have  for  three  centuries  been  engaged  with 
them  either  in  deadly  war  or  close  alliance,  have  learned 
to  appreciate  all  that  is  bright  as  well  as  all  that  is  dark 
in  the  native  Indian. 

13.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  Indians  are 
the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel;  but  there  seems  scarcely  a 
shadow  of  likelihood  in  this  surmise.  The  Indian  dilfers 
very  much  from  the  Israelite,  and  evidently  forms  a  variety 
of  the  human  race,  dilfering,  but   not  widely,  from  the 
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Muni^olian.  x\s  the  New  WorlJ  was  doubtless  peopled 
from  the.  Old,  and  as  the  Monirol  raee  was  situated  nearest 
to  the  point  where  Asia  and  Anieri<;a  come  almost  into  con- 
tact, the  variations  which  exist  between  these  races  may 
be  ascribed  merely  to  a  change  of  outward  circumstances. 
The  forehead  of  the  Indian  is  broad  and  flat,  with  cheek- 
•  bones  more  round  and  arclied,  however,  than  the  Mon- 
golian, without  iiaving  the  vis.ige  expanded  to  the  same 
breadth.  The  eyes  are  deep,  small  and  black,  the  nose 
rather  small  but  prominent,  with  wide  nostrils,  and  the 
mouth  large,  with  thick  lips.  The  stature  is  generally 
above  the  middle  size  in  men,  and  below  it  in  women. 
This  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  latter  being  compelled  to 
undergo  the  most  oppressive  drudgery,  the  ill  usage  of  the 
squaws  forming  indeed  the  worst  part  of  the  character  of 
the  Red  men  of  the  woods. 

II.  Expedition  undeu  RonERVAL. — 1.  The  French 
nation  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  New  World  until  1540, 
when  Cartier  was  employed  under  the  Sieur  de  Roberval, 
who  was  appointed  viceroy  by  Francis,  to  establish  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  Canada.  This  young  nobleman  not 
being  able  to  accompany  him  at  the  appointed  time,  Car- 
tier  took  charge  of  the  expedition,  aiid  sailed  from  Rochclle 
with  five  vessels. 

2.  On  his  return  to  Sle.  Croix,  Cartier  was  kindly  wel- 
comed by  the  Indians,  yet  he  soon  found  that  they  were 
averse  to  any  further  intercourse  with  the  French,  and  to 
their  settlement  in  the  country.  This  probably  arose  from 
their  learning  that  Donnacona  was  dead,  and  the  other 
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natives  would  not  letiivn.     They  mij^lit  t\Uo  fear  lest  they 
si'oiil  1  ill  lik"  manner  be  torn  from  their  native  land. 

3.  Wo  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Donnacon* 
and  hi-^  friends  were  moj^t  honorably  treated  in  France. 
Thev  wore  ba{)tize.l,  introduced  at  court,  and  produced  an 
extraordinary  sensation  there.  I)(»nna('ona  had  fie(juent 
interviews  with  Francis,  and  seems  to  have  done  all  in  hia 
pow.^r  to  induce  him  to  send  out  another  expedition  to 
Canada.  The  natives,  however,  pined  away  in  the  new 
slate  of  society  in  which  thevf'^und  themselves,  and,  of  all 
that  Caitier  bronght  away,  only  one  lit  le  girl  survived. 

4.  The  project  of  colonizing  Canada  met  with  very  lit'le 
encouragement  from  the  people  of  France  generally,  as 
they  thouglit  lightly  of  a  country  Avhich  yielded  neither 
gold  nor  silver — a  sad  mistake,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  pics- 
ent  day  by  a  glance  at  the  d.^graded  condition  of  the  gold 
and  silver  regions  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  contrasting  them 
v.dth  the  position  held  by  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

5.  Finding  himself  uncomfortable  at  Stadacona,  Cartier 
removed  firther  up  the  St.  Lawrenc*^  laid  up  three  of 
his  ships  at  Cap  Rouge,  and  sent  the  other  two  back  to 
France  with  letters  to  the  kinoc.  There  he  erected  a  fort 
which  he  called  Charlesbouro;.  Leavinor  the  Viscount 
de  13(.'aupre  in  command  of  it,  he  set  ofif  to  visit  the  rapids 
above  llochelaga.  On  his  way  up  he  left  two  boys  with 
his  fri'-nd,  the  chief  of  liochelai,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  language.  Finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the  rapids 
in  his  biiats,  he  returned  to  Cap  Rouge,  where  he  passed  a 
very  uncomtortable  winter. 
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6.  As  lu;  had  ivceivcd  no  tidinirs  of  Roberval,  who  l>ad 
made  him  huge  promises,  lie  rc^solved  to  fc-lurn  to  Fraru-e. 
On  his  })assngc,  puttini)'  into  Newfoundhmd,  he  met  the 
Viceroy  with  his  new  settlers,  stores  and  provisions.  No 
entreaties,  however,  could  induce  him  to  return  to  Canada, 
though  bespoke  highly  of  its  fertility,  and  produced  some 
gold  ore  found  in  the  country,  and  some  diamonds  from  the 
piomoiitory  of  Quebec,  which  stid  retains  the  name  of  Cape 
Diamond.  It  is  probable  that  the  reason  why  Cartier  and 
Lis  companions  were  uiiwilli ug  to  return  was  the  fond  regret 
of  home,  so  deenlv  ftdt  bv  tho-e  who  are  denied  the  deliijfht 
of  civilized  life.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  any  disa- 
greement with  Iloberval,  he  weighed  anchor  in  the  night 
and  proceeded  on  his  homeward  route. 

7.  Cartier  iliale  no  subsequent  voyage;  he  died  soon 
after  his  reu;rn  home,  having  sacrificed  health  and  fortune 
in  the  cause  of  discovery.  This  indeed  is  too  often  the 
case  in  such  enterprises;  the  leaders  either  fail  or  perish 
before  the  nmllitude  reap  the  benefit  of  tlieir  exertions. 
Many  persons  besides  Cartier  both  in  France  and  England 
were  ruine<l  by  the  speculations  consequent  on  the  discov- 
ery of  the  New  World,  and  many  valuable  lives  were  lost. 

8.  Roberval  proceeded  to  the  station  which  Cartier  had 
occupied,  where  he  endeavoured  to  secure  himself  and  his 
settlers  by  erecting  foitifications.  Ilaving  passed  the 
winter  here,  he  left  thirty  men  in  the  fort,  and  returned  to 
France.  For  six  years  he  took  no  more  ini crest  in 
Canada,  being  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  patron,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V. 
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9.  After  the  death  of  Charlos,  Kohorval  aixvin  embark- 
ed  for  Caiiavla  with  his  o-iHant  brother  A<'liille  and  a 
numerous  train  of  enterprisinii' vi)uno;  iiioii.  Havinor  never 
afterwards  been  heard  of,  tliey  ai"e  sup[)():>ed  to  have  perish- 
ed at  soa.  The  loss  of  these  two  valiant  young  noblemen 
seems  to  have  exciteil  universal  svm]>alhv,  Uol^rval  him- 
self  being  highly  respected,  and  Aehille  having  so  great 
a  reputation  as  a  soldier  that  the  warlike  Francis  always 
reirarded  him  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  army. 
"  With  these  two,"  says  Charlevoix, an  old  historian,  "fell 
every  hope  of  an  establishment  in  America." 

III.  English  Discoverii:s. — 1.  In  1576  Martin 
Frohisher  was  sent  out  by  Queen  EHzubcth  with  three 
ships  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  when  Eliz.ibcth's  Forland 
and  the  Strait  of  Fn^bisher  were  (liscovered.  Mistakinij 
mundic  mica,  or  talc,  for  gold  ore,  Frobis'ier  to^k  large 
quantities  of  it  to  Eno-land.  The  followinix  v*'ar  he  was 
despatched  to  seek  for  go'd,  and  to  explore  the  c  )a-t  with 
a  view  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  He 
returned  to  P^np-land  without  any  other  success  than  two 
1  "udred  tons  o'"  the  supposed  gold  ore,  and  an  Indian  man, 
woman  and  cliild. 

2.  In  1578  Martin  a^-ain  sailed  for  the  American  con- 
tinent  with  fifteen  ships,  in  search  of  g^Kl,  t )  the  ruin  of 
many  adventnrerers,  who  received  nothing  but  mica  instead 
of  their  expected  treasure. 

IV.  French  Voyages  under  Dk  la  Roche,  Pont- 
GRAvfi  AND  Chauvin. —  1.  For  iicailv  fify  years  the 
government  of  France  paid  no  :.ttention  to  their  Canadian 
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sottlement^.  Pence  liowfn-er  bcinjx  restored  to  that  co'in- 
try  under  tlie  sway  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Marquis  Do  la 
Roche,  a  nobleman  of  Brittany,  undertook  to  equip  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  purj»ose  of  forming  anotlier  Siittlement  of  a 
more  permanent  character  on  the  sliores  of  the  New 
World.  He  brought  out  a  considerable  number  of  set- 
tlers, but  was  obliged  I o  draw  them  chiefly  from  the  prisons 
of  Paris.  Little  is  known  of  ais  vovaofe  but  that  he  landed 
and  left  forty  men  on  Sable  Island,  a  small  barren  spot 
near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scoiia.  lie  then  returned  to 
France  and  died. 

2.  After  his  death  the  poor  colonists  were  neglected, 
and,  when,  seven  years  afterwards,  a  vessel  was  sent  to 
enquire  for  tliem,  only  twelve  wer^  found  living.  The 
emaciated  exiles  v/ere  carried  back  to  France,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  king,  who  pardoned 
their  crimes,  and  made  them  a  liberal  donation. 

3.  It  "was  to  private  enterprise  rather  than  to  royal 
decrees  that  the  French  nation  v.'as  at  hist  indebted  for  a 
permanent  settlement  in  Canada.  The  merchants  of 
Dieppe,  St.  Malo,  Kouen  and  Koc/hel!e  had  opened 
communications  and  had  even  established  posts  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  which  was  chiet^y  carried  on 
at  Tadousac.  In  1509  Chauvii  ,  of  Rouen,  and  Pont- 
grave,  of  St.  Malo,  two  ejuinent  mariners,  undertook  to 
settle  live  hundred  persons  in  Canada.  In  return  for  this 
service  the  king  2:' minted  them  a  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade  on  the  St.  Luwrence. 

4.  Chauvin   made  two  successful  voyages  to  Tadousac, 
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where  the  Indians  irave  the  most  vain  ibic  furs  in  excluinofe 
for  the  merest  trifles.  The  settlers,  liowevcr,  suffered  such 
h.arlships  fr'>m  want  of  provisions  that  many  of  them 
perishei  before  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  from  France.  In 
the  course  of  his  third  voyage  Chauvin  was  taken  ill  and 
died  ;  the  settlements,  however,  were  permanently  estab- 
lished on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

V.  English  Discoveries  under  Bartholomew 
GosNOLD. — 1.  The  next  adventurer,  who  visited  the  New 
World,  was  Bartholomew  Gosno'.d,  who  sailed  from  Fal- 
mouth in  England.  Abandoning  the  circuitous  route  by  the 
C;uKiries,  and  the  West  Indies,  which  had  hitlierto  been 
used,  he  m-ido  a  direct  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
seven  weelcs  reached  the  continent,  probably  near  the 
northern  extremitv  of  MassMchusett's  V>:\y.  Not  finiiino;  a 
good  harbour,  and  sailing  southward,  he  discovered  and 
landed  upon  a  promontory,  which  he  named  Cape  Cod, 
from  the  quantity  of  thai  fish  found  around  it.  Sailing 
thence,  an<l  pursuing  his  course  along  the  coast,  he  dis- 
covered several  islands,  one  of  which  he  named  Elizabeth's 
Ishind,  and  another  Martha's  Vine-vard. 

2.  Here  he  erected  a  store-house,  intending  to  leave 
part  of  the  crew  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  settlement; 
but,  the  Indians  beginning  to  show  hostile  intentions,  the 
whole  pdrty  embarked  for  England,  and  reached  that 
country  in  five  weeks,  having  performed  the  entire  voyage 
in  I'our  mouths. 
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QucstiohS  on  Part  II — Cliaptcr  1. 


What  arc  tlie  divisions  of  Chapter  First  ? 

-1.  Wluit  roused  tho  attention  of  Francis  to  the  Xew  World  ? 
his  remark.    Wliat  did  lie  tli(>n  do  V 


Repeat 


2.  WhfMi  did  Tartier  obtain  a  new  eouimission  ?  Whrne(>  did  tlie  g-reat 
river  of  Canada  derivo  its  name?  What  name  did  lie  give  to  the 
Isle  of  Orleans. 

3.  Who  visited  C^rtier  here?  lU-late  the  particulars  of  his  visit.  What 
was  the  eonduet  of  Cartier  V  Wliat  name  did  Cartier  ^ivc  to  the 
j)()rt  ?  Give  an  account  of  Donnacona's  second  vi.sit.  AV  hat  is  said 
of  the  interpreters  ?  What  is  it  supposed  their  names  meant  ? 
Wiiat  is  said  ot  the  Indians? 

4.  Whither  did  Cartier  determine  to  pro  ?  What  did  he  do  previous  to 
settiniy;  out?  What  efh'ct  did  this  produce;?  Wliat  happened  at 
Lak«^  St.  Peter .<*  With  wlioui  did  they  meet?  Who  paid  Cartier  a 
visit  ? 

5.  AVhat  place  did  he  reach,  and  by  whom  was  he  met  ?  Did  he  admire 
the  mountain  ?    What  did  he  think  of  the  viilau'e  ? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Hochelaga.  Give  an  account  of  its  defences. 
Give  nn  account  of  its  lodges.  Where  was  the  gallery,  and  how  was 
the  whole  arranged  P 

7.  To  what  tribe  did  the  inhabitants  belong,  and  how  did  they  regard 
Cartier?  What  do  the  French  historians  ndate?  What  is  said  of 
tliese  proceedings  and  of  the  concluding  ceremony?  By  whom  was 
he  accompanied  on  his  return,  and  wiiat  was  tlieir  condvict? 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  scenery  of  the  St.  Lwrence,  and  of  the  com- 
panions of  Cartier?  What  story  is  related  of  an  Indian  woman? 
By  M'hom  was  he  saved ?  IIow  did  he  proceed?  What  was  his  suc- 
cess? What  of  his  companions?  What  orders  did  Cartier  give? 
What  had  detained  them  ? 

9.  Was  he  again  visited  by  Donr.acona  ?  What  misfortune  bcfel  the 
French  ?  IIow  were  they  cured?  Of  what  inexcusable  action  were 
they  guilty  ? 

10.  What  will  it  be  proper  to  notice  here  ?  Whence  is  the  term  Indian 
derived  ? 

11.  How  was  the  announcement  of  this  people  received  in  the  civilized 
world  ?  In  what  state  were  they  lirst  supposed  to  be  ?  What  was 
tlieir  real  state  ?  ^ 

12.  What  have  the  French  and  English  now  learned  ? 

13.  What  are  the  Indians  snp])os(>d  by  some  to  be  ?  Why?  What  is 
said  of  tlie  Mongol  race?  3lontiont])e  points  of  re^cinl)lance  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  ;\Iungol  races.  What  is  said  of  their  stature  ? 
To  what  is  this  owing  ? 
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II -_1.  When  did  the  Pronch  rcsiirao  their  explorations?    Who  took 
charge  of  the  expedition  ? 

2.  What  was  the  condiu^f  df  the  Indians  on  his  retnrn  to  St.  Croix  ? 
Wliciice  did  tliis  probably  arise*  V 

3.  Udw  had  Donnacona  and  his  friends  been  treated  in  France? 
What  is  said  of  Donnacona  V    What  is  said  of  tiie  natives  ? 

4.  How  was  the  project  of  colonizing  Canada  regarded  in  France? 
What  is  said  of  this  ? 

5.  Where  did  Carlier  lay  np  Ins  vessels,  and  what  fort  did  he  erect  ? 
Whom  did  he  leave  ui  eoninmnd?  For  what  purpose  did  he  leave 
two  boys  at  the  liichelien  ?    Did  he  ascend  the  rapids  V 

0.  Why  did  ho  resolv(j  to  return  to  France  ?  \\'hom  did  he  meet  ? 
Did  he  return  to  Canada  V  How  did  he  speak  of  it  V  Wliy  did  ho 
not  return  with  ll<)l)erval  ?    What  conduct  did  he  adopt  V 

7.  What  is  said  of  Cartier  ?  What  is  said  of  the  leaders  in  such 
enterprises  generally  ?  What  is  said  of  many  persons  besides 
Cartier. 

8.  What  were  the  proceedings  of  Roberval  ?  How  was  he  afterwards 
engaged  ? 

9.  When  did  Roberval  again  embark  for  Canada,  and  who  accompa- 
nied him  ?  What  was  their  fate  ?  What  is  said  of  the  loss  of 
these  two  noblemen?  How  were  they  regarded?  What  was 
sui)posed  to  be  the  consequence  of  their  loss  ? 

III.— 1.  What  new  expedition  was  sent  ont  from  England  ?  And  what 
discovery  did  tliey  make  ?  What  mistake  did  he  make  ?  What 
were  the  olyects  of  his  second  voyage  ?    What  was  his  success  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  his  third  voyage. 

IV.— 1.  How  long  had  France  neglected  Canada  ?  "Wlio  undertook  the 
next  expedition  ?  What  fatal  error  did  he  commit  ?  Where  did 
he  land  ? 

2.  What  became  of  the  colonists  ?    How  did  the  king  treat  them  ? 

3.  For  what  was  France  at  last  indebted  for  a  permanent  settlement 
in  Canada  ?  What  is  said  of  tlie  French  merchants  ?  What  two 
eminent  mariners  came  to  Canada  in  1599  V  \\  liat  grant  did  they 
obtain  ? 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  Indians  ?  What  is  said  of  settlers  ?  Wliat  is 
said  of  Chauvin  ?    What  is  said  of  the  settlements  ? 

v.— 1.  Who  succeeded  Chauvin  ?  What  route  did  lie  take  ?  What  part 
of  the  continent  did  he  reach  ?  What  is  said  of  Cape  Cod  P  Whai 
islands  did  he  disc(Jver  ? 

2.  What  was  his  intention  ?  Why  did  he  abandon  it  P  In  what 
time  was  his  voyage  performed  P 
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/.  Vufjages  of  De  Chaste  and  Champlaln^  1G03. — 2L 
Dc  Monts^  1605. — Return  of  Champlain  to  Canada 
in  1008. 

1.  Voyages  of  De  Chaste  and  CiiAMrLAix. — 1. 
De  Cliaste,  who  may  be  considered  merely  as  the  associate 
of  Cliainplain,  was  the  next  [)erson  we  find  engaged  in  these 
enterprises.  He  organized  a  comjiaiiy  at  Kouen  to  carry 
on  the  fur  trade,  and  made  unimportant  acquisition  in  en- 
gaging in  his  opcriitions  Samuel  C'hamplain,  a  distinguished 
naval  oIli<;er,  who  was  the  destined  founder  of  the  princi})al 
French  settlements  in  Canada. 

2.  Pontgrav^,  who  w^as  himself  an  eminent  mariner,  re- 
ceived orders  to  accompany  Champlain  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  country  in  its  up[)er 
borders.  They  set  out  on  this  survey  in  a  light  boat 
with  a  crew  of  only  live  persons,  and  ascended  the  river 
as  fiir  as  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  but  found  it  ini[;Ossible  to 
pass  the  ranids,  and  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt. 
"With  some  difficulty  they  visited  Mount  Royal,  where  tliey 
made  the  best  observations  they  could.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Indian  s'^ttlement  at  Ilochehiga  had  by  this  time 
dwindled  down  so  much  that  Champlain  does  not  even 
notice  it.  Probably  this  was  owing  to  the  emigration  of 
the  Iluron  tribe. 

3.  Soon  after  Chamjjlain  returned  to  France,  where  lie 
found  De  Chaste  dead,  and  the  whole  undertaking  derang- 
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Oil.  lie  proceeded  however  to  Paris,  and  laid  before  tho 
king  a  chart  and  description  of  the  region  he  had  surveyed, 
with  which  his  majesty  appeared  to  be  highly  pleased. 

II.  The  SiFA'u  De  iMonts,  1G04.-— 1.  The  enter- 
prizx'  was  soon  tab-n  up  by  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  a  gentle- 
man of  opulence  and  distinction,  who  was  a  special  favour- 
ite of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  was  a  Calvini.-t,  and 
was  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his  reliuion  for  himself 
and  friends,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  establish  the 
Catho'.ic  religion  amonght  the  natives.  He  obtained  higher 
privileges  than  had  been  granted  to  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  amongst  them  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade. 

2.  Having  prepared  an  expedition  on  a  mure  extensive 
scale  than  any  former  one,  he  put  to  sea.  Feeling  averse, 
however,  to  enter  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  he  lan<led  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  si)ent  some  months  in  tralHcking  with  the  na- 
tives and  examining  the  coast.  Selecting  an  island  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  un  the  coast  of  New 
Brunswick,  he  theie  erected  a  fort,  and  passed  a  rigorous 
winter,  his  men  sufferino:  much  from  the  want  of  suitable 
provisions.  In  the  following  :pring  he  removed  to  a  place 
on  the  Bay  of  Fund;  and  formed  a  settlement,  which  was 
named  Port  Royal.  The  whole  country,  embracing  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  received  the  name  of  Acadia. 

3.  De  Monts  returned  to  France  in  1G05,  and,  in  con- 
frequence  of  the  complaints  made  against  him  by  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  fisheries,  was  deprived  of  the  com- 
mission which  had  been  given  him  for  ten  years.  In  1607 
it  was  renewed  for  one  year,  when  it  appears  that  the  rep- 
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rosi'ntatiou  of  Clianipljiin  iruhiccd  liiin  to  turn  liis  atten- 
tion  from   tlic    iroii-boiiiid    coast  of  Nova  Scotia    to   tho 
fertile  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,    and    two    vessels  were 
dispatched  for  (he  express  purpose  of  making  a  settlement. 
III.  Ukturn  of    Chami'lain    to  Can\i)a,   1008.  —  1, 
The  connnand  of  tho  vessels  mentioned  was  given  to  Cham- 
plain,  who  sailed  in  the  month  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Tadousac  in    June.     Pontgrave,    who    had    accompanied 
him,  remained  at  Tadousac,  which  had  been  hitherto  the 
chief  seat  for  the  tralHc  in  furs,  but  Champlain  proceeded 
up  tli*  river  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Orleans.     He  examined 
the  shores  carefully,  and  sooji  fixed  on  a  promontory,  richly 
clothed  with  vines,  and  called  by   the    natives  Quebio   or 
Quebec,  near  tlie  place   wheie   Cartier   passed  the  winter 
and  erected  a  fort  in   1541.     Here    on    the    3rd   of  July 
1008,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  city  of  Quebec. 
His  judgment  has  never  ben    called  in  question,  or   his 
taste  disputed,  in  this  selection.     He  first  erected  buildings 
on  the  high  grounds,  and  afterwards  a  space  was  elevated 
or  embanked  above  the  inundations  of  the  tide,  on  which 
store-houses  and  a  battery  were  built,  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Mountain  Street.     The  only  settlement  at  this   period 
established  in  the  New  World  besides,  was  one  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  which  was  founded  in  1607. 
2.    As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  Champlain  re- 
sumed his  voyage  up  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  country  of  which  he  had  taken  jiossession.     On  his 
way  he  met   with    a    band   of  Indians  belonging  to    the 
Algonquin  nation,  who  solicited    and    obtained   his    aid 
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ngainst  the  powerful  Iroquois  or  Kivo  Nations,  with  whom 
they  were  at  war.  He  accompanied  the  Indians  up  the 
river  now  called  the  Uichclieu,  whitrh  rises  in  the  country 
then  belonging  to  the  Iroquois,  and  was  greatly  delighted 
by  its  picUircsoue  scenery. 

3.  They  had  reached  its  southern  extremity,  and  enter- 
ed the  extensive  and  beautiful  lake,  now  called  after  this 
celebrated  man,  and  then  passed  into  another  connected 
with  it,  now  called  Lake  George,  before  the  hostile  tribes 
came  in  sight  of  each  other.  The  allies  of  the  French 
gained  the  victory,  and  Chamj<lain  i-eturned  to  Quebec. 
Here  he  received  the  unpleasant  news  tliat  De  Monts' 
commission  had  been  finally  revoked.  This  took  place 
chietly  through  the  inthience  of  the  merchants^  who  made 
loud  and  just  complaints  of  the  injury  sustained  in  the  fur 
trade  by  its  being  confined  to  a  single  individual.  This 
induced  Champlain  to  return  home  again.  He  was  well 
received  by  Henry,  who  invited  him  to  an  interview  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  received  from  him  an  exact  account 
of  mU  that  had  been  done  for  New  France. 

4.  We  find  him  with  a  considerable  reinforcement  and 
fresh  supplies  landing  at  Quebec  in  1610,  having  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  merchants  of  the  dilt'erent  French 
ports  to  use  the  building  he  had  erected  at  Quebec  as  a 
depot  for  their  goods  and  furs.  Here  he  received  another 
application  from  the  Indians  for  assistance,  which  ho 
promised.  Happly,  however,  nothing  of  importance  took 
place.  In  a  few  months  after  he  set  sail  again  to  France, 
taking  with  him,  at  the  request  of  his  allies,  a  native  youth. 
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5.  In  1611  Champlain  again  returned  to  Canada  accom- 
panied by  his  young  savage.  Not  finding  the  Indians  at 
Quebec,  he  employed  himself  in  choosing  a  spot,  higher  up 
the  River,  for  a  new  settlement.  He  fixed  upon  the  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  eminence  which  had  been  named 
Mount  Royal  by  Cartier,  and  his  choice  has  been  amply 
justified  by  the  importance  to  which  this  place  has  since 
arisen. 

6.  He  soon  after  returned  to  France,  where  he  wns  so 
fortunate  as  to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  Count  de  Sois- 
sons,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Lieutenant  General  of  New 
France.  He  delegated  to  Champlain  all  the  duties  of  that 
high  office,  and  soon  after  died.  A  still  niore  influential 
friend  was,  however,  found  in  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who 
succeeded  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  deceased,  and  made 
them  over  to  Champlain  in  a  manner  equally  ample. 

7.  His  commission,  including  a  monopoly  of  the  fur 
trade,  excited  loud  complaints,  but  he  removed  the  chief 
objection?  to  it  by  allowing  as  many  of  the  merchants  as 
would  accompany  him  to  embark  in  the  tiaffic.  There 
came  accordingly  three  from  Normandy,  one  fr  m  Ro- 
chelle,  and  one  from  St.  Malo.  These  were  allowed 
free  trade,  burdened  only  with  the  condition  of  contribut- 
ing six  men  each  to  assist  Champlain  in  his  projects  of 
discovery,  and  a  twentieth  part  of  their  profits  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  settlement.  This  expedition  arrived 
at  Quebec  in  May,  1613. 

8.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  orreat  ob- 
jects  of  adventure  in  that  age  was  the  finding   of  a  north- 
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west pissage  to  China  or  India,  and  it  was  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  thi'>  discovery  that  tlie  six  men 
were  (U' iiandcd.  So  fully  conviiKted  was  Chami)lain,  at 
the  tinn!  he  made  his  settlement  at  Hoi-!u'laga,  that  China 
was  to  1)0  reached  in  this  manner,  that  he  named  the  River 
ahove  the  rap  <ls  Lnchin  •,  meaning  to  po  nt  out  tiiat  it  was 
the  w;iv  10  China,  a  name  it  retains  to  this  day. 

9.  On  his  return  to  Fiance  in  IG14  Champlain  found 
aft'airs  still  favourable  to  the  new  colony.  The  Prince  of 
Conde  heinir  powerful  at  court,  no  diliieulty  was  found  in 
re-organizing  an  expedition  from  Rouen  and  St.  Malo.  This 
was  accnmpanied  by  four  fathers  of  the  Recollet  order, 
wdios'^  benevolence  led  them  to  attempt  the  conversion  of 
the  In(iian8.  These  were  the  first  priests  that  settled  in 
Canada. 

10,  Champlain,  with  his  new  company,  arrived  at 
Tadousau-  in  May,  1615,  whence  he  immediately  went  up 
to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  the  usual  place  of  rendezvous 
noar  the  Sault  St.  Louis.  Here  he  found  his  old  allies 
the  Algonquins,  full  of  projects  of  war  against  the  Iroquois, 
who  li^ed  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  called  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  accompanied  them  a  very  long  and 
interesting  voyage  up  the  Ottavva,  the  river  of  the  Algon- 
quins,  and  then,  by  carrying  the  canoes  overland,  proceed- 
ed with  them  to  Lake  Nepissing,  Lake  Huron,  and  the 
Georgian  Bay.  A  Frenchman,  who  had  spent  a  winter 
amongst  the  Indians,  spread  a  report  that  the  river  of  the 
Algonqnins  issued  from  a  lake  which  was  connected  with 
the  North  Sea.     He  said  that  he  had  visited  its  shores. 
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and  witnessed  the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,  and  that  tho 
crew,  eighty  in  number,  had  ail  been  killed  except  one  boy. 
As  every  thing  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  sea  bey>)nd 
Canada  inspired  the  greatest  hoj)e  of  finding  the  North- 
West  Passage,  and  Champlain  anxiously  desired  to  accom- 
plish this  enterprise,  he  was  induced  by  this  account  to 
ascend  the  Ottawa.  After  much  trouble  and  research  ho 
found  the  whole  to  be  a  fabrication.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  man  made  this  statement  in  the  hope  of  deriving  eclat 
from  his  discovery,  and  of  raising  himself  into  a  conspicu- 
ous situation. 

11.  The  account  of  this  journey  to  the  great  and  un- 
known lakes  of  the  West  is  extremely  interesting.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  party  at  Lake  Nepissing  they  were  kindly 
received  by  the  tribe  of  that  name,  seven  or  eight  thousand 
in  number.  After  remaining  there  two  days,  they  set  out 
and  made  their  way  by  land  and  water  to  the  great  Lake 
Attigouantan,  evidently  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Huron, 
which  is  almost  separated  into  a  distinct  body  of  water  by 
the  chain  of  islands  now  called  the  Manitoulin.  After 
coasting  along  for  a  considerable  distance,  they  turned  the 
point  which  forms  its  extremity,  and  struck  into  the  interior. 
This  country  they  found  to  be  much  superior  to  that  they 
had  passed,  being  well  cultivated,  and  abounding  in  Indian 
corn  and  fruit.  At  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  their 
friends,  which  was  probably  somewhere  about  Green  Bay, 
they  found  a  joyful  welcome,  and  several  days  were  spent 
in  dancinof  and  festivit  v. 

12.  On  their  return,  after  quitting  Lake  Huron,  they 
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came  to  a  smaller  expanse  of  water,  finely  diversified  by 
islands,  which  api)cars  to  have  been  the  Georirian  L:\ke  or 
]-5ay,  and  on  its  banks  they  discerned  a  fort  belono^ing  to 
the  Iroquois,  which  was  the  object  the  Indians  had  come 
to  attack.  After  a  very  unfortunate  skirmish  they  resolv- 
ed to  abarulon  ^he  entcrprize  altogether  and  return  home. 
This,  however,  eould  not  easily  be  accomplished,  and 
Chnmi)lain  had  to  remain  in  thecouritry  the  whole  winter, 
havino"  no  otlier  employment  or  amusement  than  that 
of  -cconipanying  the  Indians  in  their  hunting  and  fishing 
excursions.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  June 
that  he  found  himself  again  at  Sault  St.  Louis.  Having 
remained  here  but  a  short  time,  he  repaired  to  Tadousao 
whence  he  sailed  for  Ilonfieur  in  September,  161G. 

13.  While  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  activity 
'T>'1  energy  displayed  by  Champlain  in  liis  researches  in 
<.  ^  ada,  we  must  own  that  he  committed  a  fatal  error  in 
joining  the  Ilurons  and  Algonquins  in  their  wars  against 
the  Iroquois,  and  in  teaching  them  the  use  of  fire-arms. 
This  art  was  afterwards  turned  to  the  most  terrible 
account,  for  more  than  a  century,  against  the  European 
settlements. 

14.  On  the  first  settlement  of  the  French  in  Canada 
three  great  nations  divided  the  territory, — the  Algonquins, 
the  Ilurons,  and  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations.  The 
dominion  of  the  Algonquins  extended  along  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  about  a  hundred  leagues,  and  they  were 
once  considered  as  masters  of  this  part  of  America. 
They  arc  said  to   have  had   a  milder   aspect   and   more 
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polished  manners  tlian  any  other  tribe.  They  subsist  el 
entirely  1)y  Hunting,  and  looked  with  disdain  on  tlicii'  neigh- 
bours who  condescended  to  cultivate  the  ground.  A 
small  remnant  of  this  race  is  siill  to  be  found  at  the  Lake 
of  the  Two  Mountains,  and  in  the  neighbouiliood  of 
Three  Rivers. 

15.  The  Hurons,  or  Wyandots,  were  a  numerous  peo- 
ple, whose  very  extensive  territory  reached  tiom  the 
Algonquin  frontier  to  the  borders  of  the  great  lake  bear- 
ing their  name.  They  were  more  industrious,  and  derived 
an  abundant  subsistence  from  the  fine  country  they  possess- 
ed, but  they  were  more  effeminate,  and  had  loss  of  the 
proud  independence  of  savage  life.  When  first  known, 
they  were  engaged  in  a  d«'adly  war  with  their  kindred, 
the  Five  Nations,  by  whom  they  were  finally  driven  from 
their  country.  A  remnant  of  this  tribe  is  still  to  be  found 
in  La  Jeune  Lorette  near  Quebec, 

16.  The  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  destined  to  act  the 
most  conspicuous  part  among  all  the  native  tribes,  occu- 
pied a  long  range  of  territory  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  extendinfy  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  They  were  thus 
beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  now  termed  Canada,  but  were 
so  connected  with  the  interests  of  tliis  country  that  we 
must  consider  them  as  belonging  to  it.  The  Five  Nations, 
found  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  embraced 
the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondai^as,  Senecas  and  Cayugas. 
They  were  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  were  further  advanced  in  the  lew  arts  of 
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Indian  life  than  their  Algonquin  neighbours.  They  uni- 
formly adhered  to  the  Britisli  during  the  whole  of  the 
contest  that  took  phice  con<e(|Ucntly  between  thi  French 
and  English.  In  1714  they  were  joined  by  the  Tusea- 
roras,  since  which  time  the  confederacy  has  been  called 
the  Six  Nations.  Remnants  of  the  once  powerful  Iroquois 
are  ^till  found  in  Canada  East,  at  Sault  St.  Louis  or 
Caughnavvaga,  the  usual  n-n  lezvous  of  Champlain,  at  St. 
Regis,  and  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  v/hilst  a 
considerable  body  of  the  same  people,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Six  Nations  Indians,"  are  settled  at  Tyendenaga 
on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  on  the  Grand  River  in  Canada 
We>t. 

17.  After  the  return  of  Champlain  to  France  in  1616 
the  interests  of  the  colony  were  in  great  danger  from  the 
Prince  of  Connie,  Viceroy  of  Canada,  being  not  only  iu 
disgrace  but  in  confinement  for  the  share  taken  by  hiin  in 
the  disturbances  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII. 
After  a  great  deal  of  quarreling  amongst  the  merchants 
the  Due  de  Montraoreney  made  an  arranorement  with 
Conde  for  the  purchase  of  his  office  of  Viceroy,  which  he 
obtained  upon  the  payment  of  11,000  crowns.  Champlain 
considered  this  arrangement  as  every  way  favourable,  as 
the  Due  was  better  qualified  for  such  functions,  and  from 
his  situation  of  High  Admiral  possessed  the  best  means  of 
forwarding  the  objects  of  the  colonists. 

18.  Disputes  between  Rochelle  and  the  other  commer- 
cial cities,  and  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  pre- 
vented the  departure  of  any  expedition  for   several  years. 
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During  tins  time  attempls  were  made  lo  degrade  Cliain- 
])lain  from  the  high  situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed, 
but  by  virtue  of  commissions  both  from  Montmorency  and 
tlie  King  he  succeeded  in  crushing  tliis  opi)Ofeilion,  and 
in  May,  1620,  set  sail  with  his  family  and  a  new  expedition 
and  after  a  very  tedious  voyage  arrived  at  Tadousac. 
The  first  child  born  of  French  parents  at  Quebec  was  the 
son  of  Abraham  Martin  and  Margaret  L'Auglois;  he  was 
christened  "  Eustache"  on  tlie  24th  of  Mav,  1621. 

19.  The  office  of  Viceroy  had  been  hitherto  little  more 
than  a  name ;  but  at  this  period  it  came  into  tlie  bands  of  a 
man  of  energy  and  activity.  The  Due  de  Ventadour,  hav- 
ing entered  into  holy  orders,  took  charge  as  Viceroy  of  the 
affairs  of  New  France,  solely  with  a  view  of  converting 
the  natives.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  three  Jesuits  and 
two  lay  brothers,  who  were  fortunately  men  of  exemplary 
character,  to  join  the  four  Kecollets  at  Quebec.  These 
nine,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  were  the  only  priests  then 
in  Canada. 

20.  The  mercantile  company,  which  had  now  been  en- 
trusted with  the  affairs  of  the  colony  for  some  time,  was 
by  no  means  active,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  of 
its  charter,  which  was  given  to  the  Sieurs  De  Caen,  uncle 
and  nephew.  On  the  arrival  of  the  younger  De  Caen  at 
Tadonsac,  Champlain  set  out  to  meet  him,  and  was  receiv- 
ed with  the  greatest  courtesy.  The  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  could  not  have  been  very  agreeable  to 
Champlain,  who  was  certainly  the  person  best  fitted  for  the 
management  of  the  local  affairs  of  the  colony.     His  ami- 
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able disposition  and  love  of  peace,  however,  itiduceil  him 
to  use  conciliatory  measures  The  new  supeiintendent  on 
the  contrary  acted  in  the  most  violent  manner,  claimed 
the  riixht  of  seizincf  on  the  ve-<se!s  belonofinix  to  the  associa- 
ted  merchants,  and  actually  took  that  of  I)e  Pont,  their 
favourite  agent.  Chani])l?iin  remonstrated  with  him,  but 
without  effect,  as  lie  possessed  no  power  that  could  etfec- 
tuallv  check  the  violence  of  this  new  dictator.  Fortu- 
nately  he  thought  proper  to  return  to  France,  and  left  with 
the  settlers  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. His  conduct,  however,  induced  the  greater  part  of 
the  European  traders  to  leave  the  colony;  so  that  event, 
ually,  instead  of  its  being  increased  by  him,  it  was 
considerably  lessened,  a  spirit  of  discontent  diffused,  and 
he  settlers  were  reduced  to  forty-eight. 

21.  Having  got  rid  of  the  troublesome  superintendent, 
Champlain  set  himself  earnestly  to  terminate  the  long  and 
desolating  war  which  now  raged  between  the  Ilurons  and 
the  Iroquois.  He  accompanied  some  of  the  cliicfs  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Iroquois,  where  they  met  with  a  very 
kind  reception.  The  treaty  between  the  nations  was 
about  to  be  concluded  when  it  was  nearly  broken  oft"  by  the 
relentless  conduct  of  a  savage  Huron,  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  party  in  the  hope  of  making  mischief  and  prevent- 
ing peace.  This  barbarian,  meeting  one  of  the  detested 
Iroquois  in  a  lonely  place,  murdered  him.  Such  a  deed  in 
a  member  of  any  civilized  mission  would  have  terminated 
all  negotiations  ;  but,  the  deputies  having  satisfied  the 
Iroquois  that  it  was  an  individual  act,  lamented  by  the 
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Huron  nation,  it  was  ovcrlooktd,  and  tlio  treaty  was  con- 
cluded. 

22.  The  colony  was  at  tliis  time  in  a  very  imsatisfactory 
state,  tlie  settlement  at  Quebec  consistinn^  only  of  lilty-five 
persons.  Indeed  tin  whole  of  the  available  posscsvions  in 
New  France  included  only  the  fort  at  (Quebec,  siniounded 
by  some  inconsiderable  house-,  a  few  huts  on  th  '  Island 
of  Montreal,  as  many  at  Tadousac  and  at  olhc:'  ])laccs 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  5ettlemcnt  just  connneiiced 
at  Three  Rivers. 

23.  The  Indian  affairs  were  also  in  disord^  r.  The 
Iroquois  had  killed  a  party  of  five  on  their  way  to  attack 
a  nation  called  the  Wolves,  and  a  hostile  spirit  wjis  kindled 
amongst  these  fierce  tribes.  Chanjpiain  did  a!!  in  his 
power  to  cht^ck  this  spirit,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to 
prevent  a  body  of  hot-hendcd  young  Indians  from  inaking 
an  inroad  into  the  Iro(]Uois  territor\^ 

24.  This  band,  having  reached  Lake  Champliin,  sur- 
prised a  canoe  with  three  persons  in  it,  two  of  whom  they 
brought  home  in  triumph.  The  preparations  fc"  torturing 
them  were  already  going  on  when  intelligence  v/as  con- 
veyed to  Charaplain,  who  imnii'diately  repaired  to  tiie  spot. 
The  sight  of  the  captives  quickened  his  ardour  in  tiu;  cause 
of  humanity,  and  he  entreated  that  they  nriglit  be  sent 
home  unhurt,  with  presents  to  compensate  for  this  wanton 
attack, 

25.  This  advice  was  so  far  adopted  that  one  of  them 
was  sent  back,  accompanied  by  a  chief,  and  one  Siangan, 
a    Frenchman.     This    expedition    had,  how^ever,  a  most 
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trai,neal  end.  An  Ali^onquin,  who  wished  for  war,  con- 
trived to  porsuade  the  Iro(piois  that  the  mission  was  de- 
vised with  the  most  (reachei'ous  intentions.  The  Tro(|uois, 
inisl''d  by  this  wicked  man,  determined  to  take  cool  and 
di'liberate  reveno^e.  When  the  poor  pi'isoner,  the  chief, 
and  the  Frenchman  arrived,  tliey  found  the  fire  kindled? 
and  ihc  cauldron  boiling,  au'l,  being  courteously  received, 
were  invited  to  sit  down.  The  Iroquois  then  asked  the 
Algonquin  chief  if  he  did  not,  feel  hungry  ?  On  his  rejdy- 
ing  that  he  did,  they  rushed  npon  him,  and  cut  slices  from 
dilh'rent  parts  of  his  body,  v^hich  soon  after  they  presented 
to  iiim  lialf-cooked  ;  and  thus  continued  to  torture  him  till 
he  died  in  liiiiierinQ;  ao-onies.  Their  countryman,  who  had 
returned  to  them  so  gl.idly,  attemj'ted  to  escape,  and  was 
sliot  dead  on  the  spot ;  and  the  Frenchman  was  tormented 
to  death  in  the  usual   manner. 

2G.  When  the  n<nvs  of  tiiis  dreadful  tragedy  reached 
the  allies  of  the  Fi'cnch,  the  war-crv  was  immediately 
soundcil,  and  Ciianiidain.  tliongh  deeply  afHicted,  saw  no 
loiio'cr  any  I'ossibilitv  of  avci'tinnf  hostilities.  He  fell  that, 
as  one  of  his  countrymen  had  been  de])rived  of  life,  the 
power  of  the  French  would  be  held  in  contempt  if  no 
rescntmont  w..-re  shown.  Indeed  he  experienced  no  little 
tiouble  amonii'st  the  friend! v  tribes  who  surrounded  him, 
and  in  several  cases  Europv'ans  were  murdered  in  an 
atrocious  and  m\  sterious  manner. 

"27.  In  the  meantime  the  De  Caens,  thouolit  not  resident 
in  the  colony,  took  an  active  i'd.ere^t  in  the  fur  trade.  Be- 
ing  Huguenots,  however,  and  nut  likely  to  forwaid  the 
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Due's  measures,  C-'udl'lal  lllclieiicu,  prime  iiiiiiister  to 
Louis  XIII.,  revokoil  (lie  privilcj^cs  wlncli  had  beon 
granted  to  them,  and  onrourMged  tl»e  Ibrmation  of  a  Com- 
pany, to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of  men  of  proper- 
ty and  credit.  A  charter  was  gratited  to  this  com[)anyin 
1G37  under  the  title  of  "  Tho  Conipany  of  One  Hundred 
Associates." 

28.  This  company  enjage  1,  first,  to  supply  those  tliat 
they  settled  with  lolging,  food,  clothing  and  implements  for 
three  years,  after  which  time  they  W(Hdd  allow  them  suffi- 
cient land  to  support  themscUes,  cleared  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, with  the  grain  nccessnry  for  sowing  it;  secondly,  that 
the  emigrants  should  ho  native  Frenchmen  and  Roman 
Catholies,  and  that  no  stranger  or  heretic  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  country  ;  and,  thirdly,  they  engaged  to  set- 
tle three  priests  in  each  setthiment,  whom  they  were  bonnd 
to  provide  with  eveiy  article  necessary  for  their  personal 
comfort  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  tlieir  ministerial  labours 
for  fifteen  years.  After  whiidi  cleared  lands  were  to  be 
granted  by  the  Company  to  the  clergy  for  maintaining  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New  France. 

29.  In  return  for  these  services  the  kino;  made  over  to 
tbe  Company  the  fort  and  settlement  at  Quehcc,  and  all 
the  territory  of  New  France,  including  Florida,  with 
power  to  appoint  judges,  build  fortresses,  cast  cannon,  con- 
fer titles,  and  take  what  steps  they  might  think  })roper  for 
the  protection  of  the  colony  and  the  fostering  of  commerce. 
He  grant^'d  to  them  at  the  same  time  a  complete  monop- 
oly of  thp  fur  trade,  reserving  to  himself  and  heii's  oply 
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supremacy  in  matti-rs  of  faith,  fealty  «ind  lioraage  as 
sovereign  of  New  France,  and  tlie  presentation  of  a  crowu 
of  goKi  at  every  new  aceosion  to  the  throne,  lie  also 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  subjects  the  cod  and 
whale  fisheries  in  liic  gulf  and  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

30.  Tlie  Company  were  allowed  to  import  and  export 
all  kind  of  merchandize,  <luty  free.  fJenth-men,  botli 
clergymen  and  laity,  were  invited  to  a  share  in  the  concern, 
which  they  readily  acce[ited  till  ll  e  number  of  partners 
was  completed.  This  was  a  favourite  scheme  of  Richq- 
lieu's;  and  the  French  writers  of  the  day  speak  of  it  with 
great  ap[)lause,  as  calculated,  had  it  i)een  strictly  adhered 
to  and  wisely  reijulated,  to  render  New  F'rance  the  most 
powerful  colony  in  x\merica. 

31.  This  plan  of  improvement  met  with  a  temporary 
interruption  by  the  breaking-out  of  a  war  between 
England  and  France  in  1028.  Cliarles  I.  of  England 
immediately  gave  to  Sir  David  Kt^rkt,  a  French  refugee, 
a  commission  authorizing  him  to  conquer  Canada.  In 
consequence  of  this,  after  some  otl'ensivc  operations  at 
Tadousac,  he  appeared  with  his  S(piadron  before  Quebec 
and  summoned  it  to  surrender ;  but  he  was  answered  in  so 
spirited  a  manner  that  hejudged  it  prudent  to  retire.  '"- 

32.  In  1629,  howevei',  wh»'n  Cliariiplain  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity  by  the  want  of  every  article  of 
food,  clothing,  implements  and  nmimmition,  and  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois,  Sir  D.ivid  Kerkt,  and  his 
brothers  Louis  and  Thomas,  appeared  again  with  a 
squadron  before  Quebec.     The  deplorable  situation  of  the 
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Colony,  and  Iho  vory  lionourablo  terms  proposed  to  lilni  bv 
Kcrkt,  induood  (>lwiinp!;iin  to  siirrendcr  (^iiolHic  witii  all 
Canada  to  tli(3  Crown  of  Enirland.  The  Enij:lish  standard 
was  tliUH  for  tlii^  first  time  raised  on  the  walls  of  QiKsbco 
inst  one  hundred  and  thiitv-five  years  before  the  battle  of 
i\ni  rhnins  of  Abraham. 

33.  No  blame  can  be  attached  to  Chamjilain  for  this 
act,  as  famine  ])ressed  so  closely  on  the  colonists  tliat  they 
were  reduced  to  an  allowance  of  tivc  o'lnees  of  brea?l  per 
day  for  each  ])crson.  Kerkt's  n^cnerosity  to  the  settlers, 
who  were  his  own  eo'intrvmen,  induced  most  of  them  to 
remain.  Those  who  wished  to  go  were  allowed  to  depart 
with  ;h(iir  arms,  clothes  and  bag'j;agL',  and,  tliouijj'h  the  re- 
quest lo  convey  them  home  to  France  could  not  be 
complied  with,  they  were  provided  with  a  commodious 
passage  by  the  way  of  England. 

34.  Champlain  with  two  little  native  girls,  whom  he 
had  careful'y  educated,  arrived  at  Dover,  in  England,  on 
the  27th  October,  lie  pioccv^ded  then(;e  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  P^rench  ambassador, 
lie  soon  afterwards  returned  to  France,  where,  his  coun- 
sels prevailing  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  he  was,  upon 
th?leturn  of  peace,  again  invested  with  the  government 
')f  Canada. 
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Que$iioni  on  Part  II. — Chapter  2. 


►veniment 


M'liat  arc  the  divisions  of  this  C'hapt<'r? 

I.— 1.  Who  next  oMiraKod  in  thcso  (Miterprizes?    What  did  he  orKani/c, 
and  whom  did  ho  oiiffaKC  P 

2.  rpoii  whiil  excursion  did  Poiitsrrav(')  neoompany  ChaiuiiIniTJ? 
l»ld  tiwy  a(X'ninpiisii  tinir  ohjccLV  Wliat  plnco  did  Ihcy  visit? 
\Vh:»t  i>  said  of  t!i(!  settlements  at  Moehela^aV 

.3.  Wiiat  is  said  of  liis  return  to  Francje?  Wliat  did  ho  present  to 
till-  ixiiiK? 

II.— 1.  \iv  w  li'),n  was  Cham  plain  sueceodcd?  AVhat  is  said  of  De  !MontsP 
AVIial  did  lie  obtain? 

2.  Wliat  is  said  of  his  expeditions  ?  Where  did  he  ereet  a  fort  P  To 
u  li:it  |t!aee  (lid  De  Moiita  remove  ?  Wliat  uam(i  was  given  to  the 
vviiolc  country  ? 

3.  Wliy  was  he  denrived  of  his  con>aiissien  ?  Y  hen  was  it  renewed, 
and  what  is  said  of  Chaniplain? 

III.— 1.  WIio  commanded  this  exiwdition?  What  is  said  of  Poi)!':jrav«5  P 
Wliat  is  said  of  (^liamplaiu  V  TJi)0.i  what  ;.iaec  did  ,,  fix  'r  When 
did  (.'hamplain  found  Quebec  ?  What  is  said  of  hi.'-  mice  P  (Mve 
an  accoMMt  of  his  proceedings.  \\  hat  is  said  of  i  i  ^  tirst  English 
Settlements  P 

2.  Kor  what  purpose  did  Chami>lain  tro  up  Ji<;  R/iver?  Wilh  whnni 
did  he  me<'t,  and  what  did  they  solicit  V  WL.thor  did  he  aecom- 
I)any  the  Indians  P 

G.  Where  did  th(^  hostile  tribes  meetP  Who  gained  the  victory? 
WiiMt  nvws  did  he  receiver  How  diil  thi  i  take  place?  What 
did  this  induce  him  to  do  P    IIow  was  he  received  by  the  kini;  P 

4.  When  did  he  airain  land  in  QucImh',  and  m  liat  arrangement  had 
he  made?    Whom  did  he  take  with  him  to  France  P 

5.  When  did  he  retin-n  P  How  did  he  employ  himself  ?  Upon  what 
did  he  tix,  and  what  is  said  of  his  choice? 

G.  Whose  assistance  did  he  pain  after  his  return  to  France  ?  If^t 
is  said  of  i)e  8oi.ssons  ?     What  is  said  of  the  I'rince  of  Uoade? 

7.  What  is  said  of  his  eoramiss<iM;  Who  accompanied  him  to  Ca- 
nada ?  What  did  they  contnuUi,e  towards  the  projects  of  Uhani- 
plain,  and  the  expenses  of  the  settlements  P 

S.  AVh.it  was  one  of  tho  gr'^p.t  objects  of  enterprise?  Give  an  in- 
slaucc  of  this. 

9.  In  what  stato  were  aj  lairs  in  France?  Who  accompanied  this 
expedition  P    What  is  said  of  these  priests  ? 

10.  To  what  pk  ^e  did  Champlain  proceed  ?    What  is  said  of  the  Al- 
gonquins?    Whither  did  ho  accompany  thomV     What  report) 
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was  sproad  by  a  Prondinian  ?    Repeat  his  story, 
story  induoo  Chainnlain  to  a-swud  tho  Ottawa? 
result  ?    Why  did  the  man  laliricatc  tliis  istory  V 


AVliy  did  tills 
W'liat  was  tho 


11.  W'liat  is  said  of  this  iournoy  ?  By  whom  were  they  kindly  receiv- 
ed? What  ^reat  lak(!  did  they  reach?  Whither  did  they  then 
po?  What  kind  of  country  did  they  find?  Wliat  reception  did 
they  meet  ? 

12.  What  is  said  of  tho  Georjfian  Bay,  and  of  the  fort  ?  What  was 
the  result?  How  lotip;  had  Chainplain  to  remain  with  the  In- 
dians? When  did  ho  reach  St.  Louis?  When  did  he  sail  for 
France  ? 

13.  What  must  we  blame  in  the  conduct  of  Champlaiii  ?  What  was 
the  result  ? 

It.  What  three  preat  Indian  nations  were  found  in  Canada?  Ifow 
far  did  tin;  dominion  of  the  Alf^oiupiins  extend  ?  Describe  them. 
Where  is  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  still  to  be  found  5 


15.  Where  was  tho  Huron  territory  situated  ? 
Hurons? 


What  is  said  of  tho 


16.  What  is  said  of  tho  Troc|uois  ?  Why  must  we  consider  them  as 
belonpinp  to  Canada  ?    xsame  the  Five  Nations.    What  is  said  of 

them?    To  whom  did  they  adhere?    By  whom  were  they  joined, 
and  what  are  they  now  called?    Where  may  they  still  be  iound? 

17.  How  were  tho  interests  of  tho  colony  endangered  ?  Who  pur- 
chased the  ofTiee  of  Viceroy  from  the  Prince  of  Condo?  Did 
Champlain  approve  of  this  arrangement,  and  why  ? 

18.  What  prevented  the  departure  of  any  expedition  ?  What  is  said 
of  attempts  made  to  di^prade  Champlain  ?  When  did  he  return  to 
Canada  P  What  is  said  of  the  lirst  child  born  of  French  parents 
in  Quebec  ? 

19.  What  is  said  of  tho  ofiice  of  Viceroy  ?  What  is  said  of  tho  Due 
de  Ventadour  ?    What  is  said  of  the  priests  ? 

20.  What  is  sairUof  the  Company,  and  to  whom  was  tho  charter  trans- 
ferred? Did  Cham[)lain  visit  l)e  Caen  ?  What  is  said  of  this 
appointment?  What  is  said  of  tho  conduct  of  Do  CacMi  ?  Did 
(Miainphiin  i)<)ssess  power  to  clieck  this  violence,  and  what  did 
De  Caen  resolve  to  do  ?  What  eiiect  had  his  conduct  on  the 
colonists?    To  what  number  were  they  reduced ? 

21.  What  was  the  next  efTort  ma  U;  by  Champlain  ?  Whither  did  he 
go?    What  nearly  brok(;  otf  the  treaty  of  the  Indians?    What 

crime  did  he  commit  ?    Did  this  break  off  the  negotiations  ? 

22.  In  what  state  was  the  colony  at  this  time?  Give  an  account  of 
the  possessions  in  New  France. 

23.  In  what  state;  were  Indian  affairs  P  What  had  the  Iroquois  done  ? 
What  did  Champlain  lind  it  impossible  to  prevent? 

24.  What  prisoners  did  they  take  ?  Give  an  account  of  Champlain'a 
conduct  on  this  occasion.    What  did  he  entreat  P 
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25.  Wiis  this  advico  adoy>tod  ?  What  issue  had  this  oxprdiMon  ? 
What  (lid  au  Aliroiiquiu  conlriM'  to  do?  What  dt'tcnniiiatiou 
did  tl\e  Iroquois  take?  How  was  the  jiarly  ri^ccivcd  ?  'i'o  what 
tortures  did  they  subject  the  Ali-roiiquiu  ?  'What  did  they  do  to 
their  country,  and  to  tlie  Freuoiunati  ? 

26.  Wliat  was  the  effect  produeed?  How  did  Chami»lain  feel? 
Wliat  had  liappeuful  iu  several  eases? 

27.  What  is  said  of  the  l)e  Oaens  ?  Whaf  is  said  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu ?    To  whom  was  a  charter  granted  ? 

28.  With  what  did  they  en  cape  to  supply  the  settlers?  Secondly? 
Thirdly  ?    What  was  to  be  granted  to  the  clergy  ? 

29.  What  did  the  king  jsrive  to  the  Company  ?  What  power  did  he 
confer  upon  them  ?  What  nionoi)oly  did  he  grant,  and  what  did 
he  reserve?    What  did  he  secure  for  all  his  subjects ? 

■30.  What  was  the  Company  nllowed  to  do?  AVho  were  invited  to 
share  in  the  concern  ?  With  what  celebrated  man  was  this  a 
favourite  scheme  ? 

31.  How  was  this  plan  interrupted?  What  was  given  to  Sir  David 
Kerkt?    (<ive  an  account  of  liis  proceedings. 

S2.  When  did  Kerkt  n^turn  ?  What  induced  Champlain  to  surren- 
der ?    What  is  said  of  the  English  standard  ? 

33.  In  what  state  were  the  colonists  ?  What  is  said  of  Kerkt  ?  How 
were  those  who  wislied  to  retiirn  treat(>d?  When  did  ('hamplain 
arrive  in  England?  Why  did  he  visit  liondon  V  What  appoiut- 
ment  did  ho  receive  from  Louis  XUI, 


fc  an  account  of 
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/.  Adminhtration  of  Champhtin^  1G32.  — //.  Adminis- 
tration  of  M.  de  Montmagny^  1635. — ///.  Administra- 
tion of  M.  d^  Ail  Icbout,  1647. — IV.  Admimstrution  of 
M.  d^Argenson,  1658. —  V.  Adrniiiistration  of  i\I. 
d^AvangouVf  1661. —  VI.  Government  of  M.  de  Mesij, 
1663. 

1.  Administration  of  Champlain,  1632. — 1.  The 
English  held  possession  of  Canadn  nearly  three  years.  So 
little  value,  however,  did  tliey  attach  to  the  colony  that 
they  readily  restored  it  to  France  at  the  peacy  of  St.  Ger- 
main en  Laye,  which  wa-^  concluded  on  the  lt)th  of  March, 
1632.  Champlain  had  the  happiness  to  enter  his  heloved 
adopted  country  once  more  with  a  8r|uadron  containing  all 
necessary  supplies. 

2.  He  resnmcvl  the  nrovernment  of  the  colony  which  he 
had  so  lono:  fostered,  and  continued  to  administer  all  its 
affairs  with  singular  prudence,  resolution  and  courage. 
In  1635  he  died,  after  an  occRsional  residence  of  nearly 
thirty  years  in  Quebec,  full  of  honours  and  rich  in  public 
esteem  and  respect.  His  obsequies  were  performed  with 
all  the  pomp  the  colony  r,ould  command.  Ilis  remains 
were  followed  to  the  grave  with  real  sorrow  by  the  clergy, 
the  civil  and  militnrv  authorities,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
every  class,  eadi  feeling  that  tlu-y  had  lost  a  friend. 
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3.  The  death  of  Cliainplain  was  the  most  njricvous  mis- 

forhme  with  which  Canada  liad  yet  been  visit<:^d.     Diiriu^)^ 

[he  o-ivater  pan  of   his    active  life  the  chief   ohject    of  his 

leart  was  to  I:    'otne  thefoun<ler  of  the  colony,  which,    he 

jfclt  confident,  would  attain  to  a  smninit  of  extraordinaiy 
)ower  and  importance,  and  to  civilise  and  convert  its  native 

inhabitants.  So  great  Avas  his  zeal  for  rdig-ion  that  it  was 
common  saying  with  him,  ''The  salvalicn  of  one  soul 
vas  of  more  value  than  the  con(juest  of  an  empire." 

4.  It  was  just  about  the  })criod  of  his  death  that  llie 
religious  eslablishments,  now  so  numerous,  were  commenc- 
»d  in  Cannda.  Though  they  did  little  for  the  immediate 
Improvement  of  the  colony,  yet  they  formed  the  foundation 
hn  which  arose  those  morals  and  habits  which  still  charac- 
terise the  French  CanadiaUvS,  and  which  demand  our  ad- 
miration. 

5.  The  first  mover  in  this  work  of  benevolence  was 
the  Marquis  de  Gamache,  whose  fervour  had  led  him  to 
join  the  oider  of  Jesuits.  He  conceived  the  design  of  form- 
mg  a  College  at  Quebec,  and  was  enabled  by  his  friends 
to  ofter  6,000  gold  crowns  for  this  purpose,     llis  proposal 

•as  readily  accepted  and  carried  into   effect.     An    institu- 
tion for  instructinir  the  I/idians  was  also  established  at  Sil- 
lery,     a    few  miles  from   Quebec.     The    Hotel   I>ieu,  or 
[ouse  of  God,    was   founded   two  years  afterwards  by  a 
)arty  of  Ursuline  nuns,  who  came  out  under  the  aus|)iees 
)fthe  Duchesse  d'Aig.nllon,     Madame  de  Peltrie,  too,  a 
j^oung  widow  of  rank,  engaged  several  sisters  of  the  Ursu- 
lines  at   Tours  in  France,  wiiom  she  brought   out  at  her 
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own  expense  to  Quebec,  where  they  founded  the  convent 
of  St.  Uj'suIji. 

0.    Allhougli  several  of  the  priests  who  had  been  settled 
in  Quebec,  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  Euglisii,   liad 
returned  to  France,  yet,  when  it  again  came  into  possession 
of  the  French,  some  of  them  came  back  for  the  purpose  of 
resuminc:  their  labours.  These  missionaries  soon  i)erceived 
that  the  Island  of  Montreal  was  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance.    Several  persons  in  France,  who  were  powerful  in 
their  connections  and  full  of  reliirious  zeal,  formed  then)- 
selves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  colonising  the  island. 
They  proposed  that  a  village  should  bo  established,  and  be 
well  fortified  to  resist  a  sudden   irrnpiion  of  the    nativest 
that  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants  should  there  find  an  asy-  ;| 
lum  and  employment,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  i:dand  should  i| 
be  occupied  by  such  friendly  tribes  of  Indians  as  had  em- 
braced Christianity  or  wished  to  receive  religious  instruction, 
hoping  that  in  time  the  sons  of  the  forest  might  become 

accustomed  to  civilized  life  and  subsist  by  cultivating  the 
earth. 

7.    In  the  year  1040  the  kinff  ceded  the  whole  Island  of 

Montreal  to  this  association,  and  in  the  following  year  M. 
de  Maisonneuve  broudit  out  several  families  from  France, 
and  was  a[>pointed  governor  of  the  island.     On  the  l7th  of 

as  consecrated 
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by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  the  *' Queen  of  Angels"  was 
sup[dicated  to  take  it  under  her  protection,  and  it  wa3 
named  after  her  "  la  Ville  Marie." 

8,   On  the  evenino-  of  this  memorable  day  Ma'suuneuvo 
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tlio  convent 


Ma'sunneuvc 


visited  the  mountain.     Two  old  Indiana  wlio  accompanied 
liim,  having  conducted  him  totlie  summit,  told  him    that 
tljoy  belonged  to  the  nation  which  had  formerlv  occupied 
t)ic  whole  of  the  country  he  beheld,  but  that  they  had  been 
driven  away,  and  obliged  to  take  reruge  amongst  the  other 
tribes,  except  a  few  who,  with  themselves,  remained  nntler 
their  conquerors.     The  governor  kindly  urged  the  old  men 
to  invite  their  brethren  to  return  to  their  hnntinir-irrounds 
I  assuring  them  they  should  want  for  nothing.     They  prorn- 
li.sed  to  do  so,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  suc- 
icessful.     In  the  y*ar  1G44  the  whole  of  tliiH  beautiful  do- 
main became  the  property  of  the  St.  Sulpicians  of  l*aris,  and 
was  by  them  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Seminary  of  tho 
same  order  at  Montreal,  in  whose  possession  is  still  remains. 
11.  Administration    of   M.   de    Montmaonv,    1635. 

1.  The  situation   ofM.  de  Montmagny,    the  governor, 
who  succeeded  Ch.implain  in  1(335,  was  rendered  peculiar- 

jly  critical  by  the  state  of  the  Indian  nations.  Owin^*" 
I  to  the  weakness  of  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  advanc- 
iedby  rapid  st^psto  great  importance;  they  had  complete- 
ly humbled  the  power  of  the  Algonquins,  and  closely  press- 
led  the  Hurons,  scarcely  allowing  their  canoes  to  pass  up 
land  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Tho  governor  was  obli^re^ 
to  carrv  on  a  defensive  warfare,  and  erected  a  fort  at  the 
Lichelieu,  by  which  river  the  Iroquois  chietiy  made  their 
Idescents. 

2.  At  length  these  fierce  people  made  proposals  for  a 
Isolid   peace,  which  were  received  with  great  cordiality. 

'he  governor  met  their  deputies  at  Three  Rivers,  where  the 
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Iroquois  prodiiccfl  seventeen  belts  which  they  had  arningcd 
mIomj^  a  cord  fastenc'd  between  two  stakes.  Their  ot'.'itor 
then  came  along  and  address<d  Montnnagny  by  the  iitlc 
ofOninthio,  which  ^vry{,\^Q,^  Great  Mountain  ;  and,  thongli 
it  was  in  leference  to  his  name,  they  continued  ever  aficr 
to  apply  this  term  to  the  French  governors,  sometimes 
adding  the  respectful  appellation  of  Father. 

3.  The  orator  declared  their  wish  "  to  forget  their  sonos 
of  war,  ami  to  resume  the  voice  of  cheerfulness."  He 
then  proceed€'-d  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  bells, 
They  expressed  the  calming  of  the  spirit  of  war,  the 
opening  of  the  paths,  the  mutual  visits  to  be  jaid,  the 
feasts  to  be  given,  the  restitution  of  the  captives,  and 
other  friendly  proceedings.  In  conformity  to  Indian 
etiquette  the  governor  delayed  his  answer  for  two  days, 
and  then  bestowed  as  many  presents  as  he  had  received 
belts,  and  through  an  interpieter  expressed  the  most 
pacific  sentiments*  Piscaret,  a  great  chief,  then  said, 
"  Behold  a  stone  which  I  place  on  the  sepulchre  of  those 
that  were  killed  in  tlie  war,  that  no  one  may  attempt  to 
move  their  bones,  and  that  every  desire  of  avenging  their 
death  may  be  laid  asidt  "  Three  discharges  of  cannon 
were  considered  as  scaliuii;  the  treaty.  His  engagement 
was  for  some  time  faithfully  observed,  and  the  Iroquois,  the 
Algonquins  and  the  Hurons  forgot  their  deadly  feuds,  and 
mingled  in  the  chase  as  if  they  had  been  one  nation.  M, 
de  Montmagny  appears  to  have  commanded  the  general 
respect  of  the  natives,  but,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  court,  he  was  unexpectedly  removed. 
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III.  Administration  of  M.  u'Aillebout,  1G47. — 
1.  MontiuMgny  was  succeeded  by  M.  d'Aillehoiit,  who 
brougiit  with  him  a  reinforcement  <>f  one  hundred  men, 
die  l)enevoKjnt  Margaret  I>onr<ieois,  too,  at  this  time 
bunded  the  institution  of  the  D'ULditiTs  of  tlie  Oon'^regn- 
ion  at  Montreal,  which  is  at  jirisenL  one  of  the  first 
'emale  scminaiies  in  tlie  colony. 

2.    While  tlie  Frenidi  settlements  were  tlius  in   Canada 

ho«e  of  Eniyland  on  the  eastern  shore  of  America  were 

akin;];  an  equally  raj)id  pro<j^ress.     A  union  amonj^  them 

eem<Ml  so  desirable  to  the  new  governor  that  he  proposed 

|o  tlie  New    England    coh^nies  a    (dose    alliance   between 

jithem  and  the  French  ;  one  object  of  which  was  an  engnge- 

jKient  to  assist  each  other,  when  necessary,  in  making  war 

Irith  the  Five  Nations.     However  <lesiroiis    the    Enghsh 

onies  miu'ht  have  been  on  other  accounts  to   form   sucdi 

alliance,  the  condition  with  ies{)ect  to    the  Indians  was 

|Dt  acceptable  to  them,  and  tlie  negotiation  was    broken 

Of  what  effects  this  uniou,  if  ithnd  taken  place,  wouki 

live  been  productive,  it  is  impossible   now  to  conjecture. 

ere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the    failure  of  the   j)roposition 

iliist  have  had  an  important  bearincr  upon  the  events  which 

lowed;  first,  in  the  continued  rivalry  of  tlie  two  nations 

id,  afterwards,  in   the  wars   between   them,    which    did 

St  end  until  the  whole  of  Canada  was  subjected  to  Great 

itain. 
,;^J3.    At  this  period    the  missionaries    becjan  to    combine 
h  their  religious  eftbrts  political  object  and   employed 
their   influence   in    furthering     the    French    power. 
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Amongst  other  movements  they  induced  a  number  of 
Iroquois  to  leave  their  own  country  and  settle  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  colony;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
succeeded  in  civilizing  them.  They  found  the  Ilurons, 
however,  far  more  tractable  and  docile ;  it  is  said  that 
nearly  three  thousand  of  them  were  baptised  at  one  time. 
A  considerable  change  soon  appeared  in  this  wild  regioD, 
and  the  christianized  Indians  were  united  in  the  villages  of 
Sillcry,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary. 

4.  During  the  administration  of  M.  d'Aillebout  the 
Iroquois  renewed  the  war  in  all  its  fury,  and  these  peace- 
able settlers  found  that  their  enemies  could  advance  like 
foxes  and  attack  like  lions.  While  the  missionary  w^r 
celebrating  the  most  solemn  rites  of  his  church  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Sillcry,  the  war-cry  was  suddenly  raised,  and  an 
indisL-riminatc  massacre  took  place  amongst  the  four  hun- 
dred families  residing  there.  Soon  after  a  band  of  the 
same  people,  amounting  to  a  thousand,  made  an  attack 
upon  the  mission  of  St.  Tgnace,  and  carried  off  or  killeJ 
all  the  inhabilants  except  three.  St.  Louis  was  next 
attacked,  and  made  a  brave  resistance,  which  enahlei; 
many  of  the  women  and  children  to  escape.  The  mission- 
aries could  have  saved  themselves,  but,  attaching  a  higL 
importance  to  the  administration  of  the  last  saerament  ti 
the  dying,  they  sacrificed  their  lives  to  the  performanc; 
of  this  sacred  rite. 

4.   Deep  and    universal  dismay   now   spread   over  ih 


Huron  tribe.     Their  land,  lately  so  peaceable,  was  becom 
a  land  of  horror  and  of  blood,  a  sepulchre  for    the  deac 
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No  hope  appearing  for  the  survivors,  the  whole  nation 

broke  up  aii«l  iIlm]  for  refuge  in  every  direction.     A  few 

united  with  their  conquerors,  the  Iroquois,  hut  the  greater 

nutnl>er  son^'lit  ati  asxhiiii  with  th(^  nations  of  the  Cats  or 

Kriez,  llie  Oltawas,  and  c»thers  niuiv  remote.     Only  those 

residing  in  the  viliige  of  St.   Mary  remained,   and  they 

retired  to  the  Ishmd  of  St.  Jese;  li,  where  they  for  some 

[tinie  i'Si-aped.     At  hist  tlie  Iroqiioiscanie  uj)on  them  with 

uie!i  sud>ienness  and  fatal  precision  tliat  it  seemed  as  if  a 

lestroying  angi'l  ha-l  guided  their  steps;    one  family  after 

Mother  was  surprised  and  des(ro\  ed  till  uf  many  hundreds 

lot  M  single  individual  esciquHl. 

0.  Tnc  Iroquois  now  completely  lorded  it  over  Canada, 
ukI  the  French  were  virtu  dly  hh;ckadiMl  in   the  forts  of 
jlt^uehec,  1  hrec   Ilivers   and   Montreal.      Bands   of  marau- 
;||<3is  carried  nw;iy  the  si'tth'rs  from  uii<ler  the  veiy  cannon, 
ind  swept  otf  the  limited  harvesis  r.ii>ed  in  the  vicinity  of 
bese  ))laces. 
7.  After    the    total    destruction    of   their    villages   the 
iristianized   Indians,  worn  on;  by  war,  solicited  the  mis- 
>naries  to  place  them  under  the  piotection  of  the  French 
their  principal  fort  at  Quebec.     Afl^er  serious  consider- 
on  this  course  was  adopteij,  anil  they  were  led  in  a 
uced  body  of  three  hundred  tIuou<'h  ihe  wide  and  no- 
,st  saerame       ^    y^^  region,  lately  peopled  by  their  iiibi;  to  the  number  of 
[the  pertorniau.  ^  ^^^,  t,welve   thousand.     It  now,  h(»wever,   {iroente/l  a 

scene  of  unbroken  silence  and  des  >l;ition,  oidv  iiiterr-ipied 
spread   over       \^jj\yQ  traces  of  havoc  and  shuighter,   whi-h  were  vi.->ible 
,ble,  was  becoir.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  formerly  inhabited. 
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8.  Ovci  whelmed  with  (listross  Jit  viewing  these  evideiiee.s 
of  t'lo  total  flosti'uctiun  of  tlm  Huron  nam',  tliey  rcachcMl 
Qucl'CC.     'I'hcy  ex[)ericni'e(l,  however,  a  s;id  contrast  to 


th( 


il.l  1 


e  reception  they  would  liavc  toufi<l  amongst,  any  nei 


gi,- 


bouring  tribe  of  sj^sages.  Tlicre  th(;y  would  have  had 
every  want  suppli(  d,  have  received  the  most  tender  nnisiiin-, 
ami  been  treated  as  cquaN.  Jlere  they  were  viewed  as 
objects  of  eharity,  and,  though  eoiisiderable  exeitioiiH 
were  made,  the  religious  hoiises  ahjiio  finding  room  for  a 
hundred  of  the  most  dcstiluic,  yet  the  remainder  were  in 
daiiLT'er  of  perishiiin;  from  cold  and  hunger.  By  beini' 
placed  in  this  degraded  position  the  hearts  of  all  these 
ehihlren  of  the  forest  received  a  deep  and  lasting  wound, 
which  time  eonld  scarcely  lual. 


9.  After  some  time  a  staiion  was  pj-ocur'd  for  the 


ni. 


which  was  called  Sillery  from  their  former  settlement.  Jt 
forms  a  beautiful  dingle  near  the  Uiver  St.  Charles,  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  religious  houses  at,  Que- 
bec. The  descendants  cf  those  Huron  refugees  are  to  be 
found  in  the  village  of  Indian  Lorette,  a  spot  near  Quebec, 
whiidi  is  visited  by  every  traveller  who  feels  an  interest  in 
the  Indian  race.  It  presents,  however,  a  striking  and 
melancholy  contrast  with  their  former  powerand  condition, 
when  they  stepped,  the  lor<lsof  the  soil,  over  the  magnifi- 
cent country  which  borders  Lake  Huron. 

10.  At  leneth  the  Iro.juois  began  to  make  overtures  ot'l 
peace,  to  whi(di,  it  was  found,  the  missionaries  had  power- 
fuUv  contributed.      At  first  these  excellent  men  had  becii' 
regarded  with  extreme  antipathy,  but  many  of  thera,  after: 
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snft'ri';^-  piotrncled    torture    ;m  1   p.irfijil   mutilaic'ti,   had 
b  vw  '    :ire  '  Mini  adoMicd  into  the  Indi.iM  faniili' 3.     Their 
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with  whi.h   they  raised   to  ( i..d  '' h.iiiis   without   lingers 
maie   1  >trong  impicssion  on   t  ;(^  >;iva;4;i'  br<-ast.      lI«'nco 
<le[>ut  ■•■^  appeared  askini^  for  peact*       fn  tl 


n'ir  lin'uiative 

hii I o'li  ;■_;(»   (hey   said    *'ihat   they  eame  to   wipe  away   tho 
hhMxl  ^^ln^•h   reddened  tlie  iinnnitains,   the  lakes  and  tho 


liver-.""  and  'Mo  brine- baik  ihe  snn,  which  hail  hid  its  f 


luiin      the  hite  drealfnl   seasons  of  waifarc.' 
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y  also 
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nohci'ed  '' Bhudv  Robes,"' as  they  ealied  the  missionaries, 
to  tea  II  them  tiie  Christian  docti  inc,  ami  to  k<'ep  them  in 
ih.e  p;;i.-Me,e  of  peace  and  virtue. 

IV.      AuMINlsrilATION'        Ol"        !>' A  ROKNSON',       1058. 1. 

Tin;   \  i->eount    d'Argenson,  who  came  out  as  goveriU)r- 


^•ene:;ii,    considered    it  necessary  to  accept  these  ter 


ms 


the  1 
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rote<si<^>>s,  li(j\ve\'ei', 


laidly  procure( 
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a  respiie  from  hostility,  for,  wiiilst  one  party  treated, 
anoili  ■•  atta-'ked.  In  the  f)!lowino-  sumnn'r  Abbe  .Nfon- 
ti^nv,  titular  bishop  of  Pctre,  lainlcd  at  Quebec  with  a  brief 
from  the  Po[)e,  constitntmg  him  aposttdit;  viear.  Curacies 
Were  a;  the  sanni  time  established  in  Canada. 

V.  Administration  of  d'Avanoolr,  16GI. —  1. 
The  Viscount  d'Argensc»n,  having  requested  his  recal  on 
account  of  ill  In^aith,  was  relieved  by  the  Baron  d'Avan- 
gour,  an  officer  of  great  ititcgrity  and  rcsoiutlon.  His 
deci>iv.'  measnres  seemed  to  have  saved  Canada,  llo 
repre^" 'cd  the  <lefeiu'eless  state  of  the  country  and  its 
natural  beauty  and  importance  to  the  king  in  warm  and 
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cxcitod    ix  (l»'.',i   'merest  for  those 


Ikj  iniinl  of  liis 
of  llieir  value. 


^tv,  who  had 


2.  It  'vas  at  h-iigli  aiiiioiiiicod  that  a  j^raiid  di'piitiition 
was  coming  from  all  the  eai.toiis  wilh  the  intention  of 
"uniting  the  whole  earih,"  find  of  "  hmying  the  Imtchet 
so  deep  that  it  might  never  ?gain  be  duLi-  up,"  and  they 
brouglit  with  them  a  hun<lred  bi-lts  uf  wampum,  each  of 
which  signitit'(l  soni"  CiMidititMi  of  the  proposed  i»caee. 
Unforlunately  a  parly  of  Al^onipiins  forni*  d  an  ambuscade, 
and  killed  the  greater  part  of  them.  Owing  to  this 
deplorable  event  all  prijspccls  of  peace  were  blasted, 
and  war  raided  with  u'reater  fnrv  than  ever. 

3.  The  Iro(]uoi8,  having  seen  the  p<>werful  effect  of 
fire-arms  in  their  wars  with  the  French,  had  ])rocured 
them  from  th*e  Dutch  at  Matdiattan,  now  New  York,  and 
thus  acquired  an  additional  suj)eriority  over  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  We.-t.  They  attacked  the  Oltawas,  who  did  not 
even  make  an  attemi)t  at  resistance,  but  sought  refuge  in 
the  islands  of  Lake  Huron.  They  commenced  a  despe- 
rate war  with  the  Eriez,  a  name  in  their  language  signify- 
ing Cats^  and  after  a  hard  struggle  completely  succeeded. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  powerful  nation  has  left  no 
memorial  of  its  existence  except  the  great  Lake  Erie 
which  bears  its  name. 

4.  In  16G3  the  (polony  was  visited  by  a  most  remarka- 
ble succession  of  earthquakes,  \\hi(h  conunenced  on  thcCtl 


I   ..--= 


of  February  a:id  continued  for  half  a  year  with  little  inter- 
mission.    They  returned  two  or  three  times  a  day,  agita- 
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tii:^  I'ofli  liuid   Jiid  Nvnicr  ail  !  spi   a'lit'j^  ui.iversal  jilaiin, 
ye    Nvitlioir  iiinictiiii:' any  jxinuiii'iit  injury  or  (N-iUsiiiir  ilio 


loss  (»t  a  sin 


o-lc  llf( 


Tl 


lis  ninai 


k.il 


>!o  <'VcMt  \v;>s  prcct'ded  Itv  a  iTfo-'it  rus 


;h- 


ini>' iioist*,  licar-l  tliroiinhoutilie  wlioK-  exteiilol  tlieroimtry, 
wliich  causiMl  tli«- )>""i'l<'  to  'i\  «»u(  of  tlu-ir  liouscs  as  it' they 
had  betii  on  iire.  InsCa  1  o\'  fire  lh<'V  weri;  surprisod  to  see 
the  walls  leclinij^  l)ackw  uds  and  t'oi- wards,  and  llic  stones 
moving  as  if dt'tai-li»<l  tVoin  ca  ii  odicr;  the  bells  soutnled, 
the  root's  of  the  lmildini;s  bent  down,  tlio  tind)ors  cracked 
an<l  tlie  earth  trembled  violently.  Animals  were  to  be  seen 
jflying  al)oiU  in  every  direction,  children  were  cryino;  and 
screaming  in  the  strc^els,  and  men  and  women,  liorror-struck 
and  iirnorant  whither  totivfor  refiiii'e,  stood  still,  unable  to 
move  ;  some  threw  thonisclvts  on  their  knees  in  the  snow, 
calling  on  t!ie  saints  for  aitl,  whiKi  other>  passed  this  dreadful 


niir 


ht 


in 


pray 


er. 


6.  The  movement  of  the  ground  resembled  the  waves 
of  tlie  ocean,  and  the  forests  appeared  as  if  there  was  a 
battle  raging  between  the  trees,  so  that  the  Indians 
declared  in  tlieir  figurative  language  ''  that  all  tluj  trees 
were  drunk."  The  ice,  which  was  upwards  of  six  feet 
thick,  wa<»  rout  an<l  thrown  up  in  large  pieces,  and  from 
the  o|)enings  came  thick  clouds  of  smok*^  or  fountains  of 
dirt  and  sand.  Tin;  springs  were  impregtiated  with  sul- 
phur, manv  rivers  were  totally  lost,  some  became  vellow, 
others  red,  and  the  Sr.  Lawience  app'-arcd  entirely  white 
down  as  fa;'  as  the  Tadousac. 

7.  The  extent  of  this  cartlKjuake  was   so  great  that 
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one  huMilreil  aiiil  tiiirhty  thousarid  square  mils  w^in  co 
vulsod  on  the  same  day.  There  is  ni)tl)in<x,  h()^v('ve!^  in 
tlie  wliolo  visitation  so  woitliy  of  reiiiMik  as  ihe  c  n-e  and 
kindness  whicli  God  showed  to  the  |)eo]»!e  in  ]>res  rving 
tlieni,  so  that  not  o.io  was  lo>t  or  ha  1  a   hair  ot'hi>  be;id 


inju 


red. 


8.  Lonis  XIV.  resolved  ai  this  time  to  raise  <  "anada 
to  her  (hie  iniportanee,  and  no  JonijtM'  to  overlook  one  of 
tiic  finest  eountries  in  the  Woild,  or  (expose  V.w  l"'rencli 
power  to  contempt  by  aliowing  it  to  be  tiam])led  on  by  a 
liandful  of  savages.  ¥oy  this  purpose  he  sent  ont  four 
hundred  trooi)s,  acc^oinpanied  by  M.  de  iM<sy,  as  ciMiniis- 
sioner  to  examine  into  and  regidate  the  ditfeient  banches 
of  adminislration. 
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Ilitherto  t)ie  governor  lial  exer  !<.'<!  in  person,  an  1  with- 
out control,  all  the  functions  of  "government ;  but  Louis 
resolved  immediately  to  erect  Canada  into  a  royal  i;overn- 
ment  witli  a  council  and  iiiU'iidaiit,  to  whom  should 
be  entrusted  the  weighty  alfairs  (»f  justii*e,  })o]ic",  finance 
and  marine.  In  this  determin  ition  he  w.'is  warmlv  ''cond- 
cd  by  his  chief  minister,  the  grc;it  (.'olbcrf,  \  ho  was 
animated  by  the  exam[;lii  of  Great  Britain  to  i!:ij)rove 
the  navigation  and  commerce  of  his  country  by  colonial 
establishments. 


2.  The  Company  of  tlie  "One  Hundred  Pu'hiers" 
hitherto  exercised  the  chief  t)0wer  in  Canada.  Th^v  were 
very  attentive  to  their  own  inter 'st--  in  I'i^idiy  guarding 
their  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  but  ha  I  h-cen  all  alon«»-  utter- 
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ly  ivprarclloss  of  tiic  goiier.al  \velf;\re  of  the  coloDy.  Tiioy 
w.'iv  now,  liowcver,  very  iinwiilinMv  oblio-ed  to  reliiiri'iisii 
t!i<'ir  privilrL;-<.'s  into  [Im  Imnls  oftlio  crown. 

3.  Under  tlie  royal  j;nis  li  -liun  the  u^ovcrnor,  a  kinr^'s 
eo^,llnis^i()lle^,  an  .'ipo^tolic  vicar  and  four  otlicr  get»tle- 
men  wcro  ioimikmI  into  a  s<,vr'reii>-n  council,  T«j  thcpo 
were  cMiilidod  t!ie  jx.wv  rs  ol'  c.^nizance  in  all  cases  civil 
or  "riininai,  to  jud(i;e  in  the  la-t  resort  accordinrr  1,>  iho 
laws  an  1  manners  of  France  ;iud  pra'-tic  of  tlic  pM'lia- 
meiit  of  i'aris  or  ''('ouliini.'  (ic  Paii^,''  as  it.  was  ca'led. 
The  ii-enen!  legislative  powers  of  the  crown  were  r..- crv- 
eil,  t»!be  a})plicd  accordinii-  tcj  (;ircuni3tanccs. 
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QUKSTIONH. 


Questions  on  Part  IT — Chapter  3. 

I. — 1.  ITow  lonjf  liad   tlio  Mnjilisli   poss'ssion  of  (^uchcc?    Wlioii  did 
tlioy  restore  it  to  Frniuc'r    \\  liiit  is  said  of  Cliaiiipliiin's  return  V 

2.  Wliat  is  said  of  lii-^  rcsiiinptifiii  of  llio  ^'ovcrnnioit  ?  Mliat  of  liis 
death':-     Wlmt  of  his  luiicial  r     Who  followed  him  to  the  frravc  y 

8.  What  is  said  of  tin's  cw  ut  "r  AVhat  had  hei  n  liis  cliicf  objoet  ? 
U<'|M'at  a  iiiomoralijc  s;i,viii(r  of  liis. 

4.  What  estalilislmicnts  were  how  counuciiced  in  Canada?  How 
arc  tlK-y  to  he  rrtrjirded ': 

5.  W)k)  was  tli<'  lirst  lno^(^  in  His  work?  AVhat  wp.s  his  desi^rn  ? 
M'iis  he  sncci  ssful  r  W  liJit  <i(liei"  Institntioii  was  est;ililisln'd  ? 
^Vhat^lf  the  Hotel  Dieu  r  Who  founded  the  convent  of  St.  I'rsnla  V 

6.  What  is  s;iid  of  ihc  piicsts'r  \\  lint  did  they  socn  ])crccive':* 
What  society  was  formed?  \\  h:it  did  they  propose  wit  h  '-ciiard 
to  a  villager     W  liai  t.>   the  cmiurants?     What  to   the  Indians? 

7.  To  whom  was  the  island  cedeil,  .-iiid  who  was  upii()intcd  governor  ? 
AVhat  is  said  of  the  con.x  cratitui  of  the  city  ? 

1.  Wliaf  story  is  told  <  f  M:\i.soi;n<iive  and  two  Indians?  AVhat  did 
the  irovcrnor  nruc  tliem  to  do?  l)id  tiny  do  so?  fiive  an  ac - 
eoind  of  the  transh  i- of  the  Island  of  .Mcmtreal  to  the  St.  Sul- 
pi(!ians. 

II.— 1.  What  i-endercd  I  l:e  ^it  u:il  ion  or  Moidmnirny  eritic;d?  What  is 
said  of  the  iroiiuois'r  What  had  they(h)ne?  What  was  the 
K'>verhor  ol)liged  to  do  ? 

2.  What  proposals  wcic  inade'r  Wheie  did  Ili<'  L'ovtM'nor  nu'ct  tho 
Iroijuois?     l>y  what  title  did  Ihcy  address  .Vlontniagny V 

.'}.  c;ive  an  aceonr.t  of  l  his  inferv  i. -a.  M'hal  did  th<' Iwlts  exjiress  ? 
How  did  t!ie  L-^oM  111(11'  act  ?  Hepeat  the  speech  of  Piscaret. 
A\hat  cereiiioriy  follos\  ed  ?  l)iii  the  Indians  observe  tlie  treaty? 
Whiit  is  said  of  t  he  ;:overnoi'  ? 

III.— 1.  Who  sn  ■{'(  eied  ."\Iontma;:i!\  ?     What  institnlion   was  founded  at 
^I  on  (real  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  lliifrlish  settlcinenls  ?  What  did  the  pov(>r- 
nor  pfopo.sc ':  W!iy  u;is  the  rcu'iit iation  hnj;  en  oif.-  What  is 
said  of  thi.s  union  ?     What  of  its  failure?     inwhrit  manner? 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  iiiissionaries  ?  Whom  did  Iheyindiu'o  to 
S(>ttl(i  in  r.'i  laihi  r  How  did  they  find  t!  e  Ilurons  disposed? 
What  chaime  look  place? 

4.  Who  renewed  the  war?  .\r.d\\h;i(  <lidth(>  seKlerslind?  What 
took  place  at  sir««iy?  What  al  St.  Ijrnace?  "W  hat  at  St.  Louis? 
Could  (ho  niis>ii.n:iri(s  have  c-f  aped  v 

C.  AVhat  >\as  now  1  lie  ciiidit  idii  of  the  Huron  tribe?  Wlntherdid 
tli(\vtly'r  And  wiihwlat  n.atioiis  did  they  take  rcfiiixe?  What 
heeaine  of  the  Imlians  of  St.  :^.I..i  v's  ?  How  wer"  tliev  extermi- 
nated ? 

6.  In  wind  state  wei-e  i,ie  rrencli  at  tliis  pcrif)d?  What  is  said  of 
he  Ii.d'a:i«i  'r 

7.  What  did  the  eh;  isiiani/ed  indins  solicit?  Was  this  course 
atlopted  ?    Describe  the  aspect  of  th.oir  country. 


QUESTIONS. 


V3 


?  Wliou  did 
viii's  rttuni  V 
\Vliat  of  liis 
[)  tlic  K»"av»' V 
chief  object  ? 


I  his  (lesijrn  ? 
(>st:ihli^li<(l  V 
if  St.  I'l-sulaV 
(in  pereeivo? 
■  witli  '•(.!•  !u-d 
llic  ludiaiisV 

ed  governor  ? 

*?    AVhatdid 
fJive  an  nc- 

,  the  SL.  Sul- 

•;d?  Uhat  is 
liat  was  tlic 

nor  meet  tho 

iiyV 
(Its  express  ? 

of   Pix-nret. 
(•  the  treaty  V 

IS  founded  at 

|id  the  pover- 
iil  ;  AVI) at  is 
iiiumer  V 

icy  induce  to 
ns  disposed  ? 

lindV    What 
hit  St.  Lonis  V 

hvhither  did 
higeV  Wl.at 
licy  externii- 

lat  is  said  of 

this  course 


8.  In  wliat  state  of  mind  did  llicy  icaeli  Qnebce?    "NA'haf  is   said  of 
tiieir  recc).tion?    lii.w  wonld  fiicy  iiavchei  n  rc'cived  by  savajres? 
How  were  tliey  rt'^ai(h'd  iit  (.^uibcc  r     W'liat  was  the  eU'ei't  "r 
0.  \N  hat  was  procured  for  llieni  y     Describe  Sillery.     W  lieie  are  tho 

lavt  llurons  riow  to  l)e  fonini  y     Wliat  aspect  docs  it  i»resent? 
10.  \\  Ijat  ovcitm  cs  were  iiiatb'  by  t  lie  Innpiois  r     Wjint  is  said  of  tho 
missionari"s  r     ilow  waslliis  ciianue  produced  V     AVliat  eusu(^d  ? 
Ivcpcat  liie  sayin^rs  of  the  deputies.     What  did  tlicy  solicit': 
IV.— 1,  Were  tlie?c  pr(.posMls  acccidid:     W'lio  lauded  at  (^uebee  ?     And 
what  Were  c  -tal)U^li"d  iu  t  'auad;i  ? 
V. — 1.  \Vlio  succeeded   d'Ar^'cuson  r     Wind    is  said   (jf  his   mcasnros? 
W  hat  (lid  lie  excite  in  the  ndiul  oT  the  kiiiu- ': 


2.  \Vliat   did   tiiev  anuoiuu 


And    wh, it  Were   tlieir   intentions? 


\\  li;it  did  tliey  biui'-i- w  illi  tlieni  :     W  iiat  unfortunate  event  oc- 
curred '     A\  hat  was  tlic  risuil  r 

3.  Wlience  did  tiie  iro»piois  piociu'c  lii'c-armsV  Vh(jm  did  they 
attacl\r  Witli  wiioni  ditl  they  conHiience  warV  Mention  a  re- 
markal)h'  cir(  uuiNt.ince. 

4.  Witli  wliat  was  the  colony  visited  y     How  often  did  tliey  return? 

5.  I>y  what  was  tliH  reii  arhaliie  event  preceded  y  ])e>cril)e  tho 
eti'ect  of  the  eartlKpialse.     Ilow  did  it  aliect  animals  and  pcitple? 

C.  Describe  the  movement  of  the  irround.  And  of  .he  forests,  W  hat 
is  said  of  the  ieeV     And  of  tlic  ^ prints  and  rivers? 

7.  llow  far  did  it  extend?  What  is  most  worthy  of  rennirk  in  this 
visitaiicn  ? 

8.  \\  h:it  did  Louis  XIV.  n  solve  to  do?  \Mio  were  sent  out?  And 
by  wlioui  were  they  accom])anied  ? 

VI. — 1.  Ilow  had  th(>   functions  of  }i()\(  rnuient   Iteen   hitherto  executed, 
and   into  what  was  Canada  er(>(t(  d  ?     Who  seconded  thi.s  deter- 
mination, and  by  what  example  was  he  animated  ? 
2.  What  is  said  ofthe  Companv  of  "  <  )ne  llundr(M|  Partners?"  How 


had  they  acted?     W  hat  wi  re  they  oblnred  to  do'r 
li.  What  i»v'rsons  formed  the  royal  conned?     (live  an  account  of  tho 
jjowers  confided  to  Ihoin.     W  hai  is  said  of  the  legislative  powers  ? 


ClIAl/TEIi  IV. 


DIVISIONS. 


/.  Govennnciif  of  the  Jfarfjuis  df  7't(ici/^  1605. — //.  An 
Account  of  (If  Various  Settlements  on  the  American 
Cont'tnent  at  this  period. 

I.    G(;V;;UNMRNT    of  T(IE    MaPC^IISDE     'J^KAtY,     1  COo. 

1.  Tho    Mar^iuis  du   Trac\,  lillinu:   llio  j<'int    I'luujK'lcr   of 
Vicor-,'}'   •M\i\    I^i.'Uictiaiit   licneral,    ari'ivcd    in   Ciiiiiida  in 

d2 


?[  "i 


%\ 


v. 


?! 


ir 


iJiBa;SK.uu«i.i4aaHUkaaai. 
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ffe 


]C65.     lie  broiiolit  wiili  liiiu    tlio  vrliol 


e  ivorinio] 


I  ( 


f  I)( 


C 


ir;i:jii;iii  Saliercs.  consi^'in'r  of  more  ili;in  oi.c   t  o'lsaiid 


men,  llio  olfii-ers  of  wliicli  soon  ])ei'atiie  the  chief  si  i^ii  -iirs 
of  the  colony,  'i'iiis  lo^iiiicnt  liail  bi'cn  cmii»I<»v(-i1  liisoine 
time  in    Iluniifarv,   and   iiail    H^Miuii-i'.l  ;i    hio'h    re;  M,a:ion. 


This,  with  a   coiisid  I'ahle    iiuni'xr 


(ji 


't  1 


I'fs.    1 


ir'Utilll'** 


iiU'i'l'-ultui'lsls  aa  1   aitiznis  vv:tli    lio^si'-;  and  eatil 


i  »rnie( 


I 


an  aci'e-sioii   to  ihe  colony  \v!iii'h   f  .r  <.'Xc('«'ded   i!>  ■'oi'iiK.r 
DUiiibers. 


C 

tl 


2.  'I'iie   ciilig'hleii'.'d    policy   of  (Jolheii;,   in  t 
i:ia  ia   into   no'iee  and   !'on>i  li'fation,    \va>  foil' 


mis    laisiiio* 


,\c( 


1  1 


)V 


le  siujce^s  \ 


nient  was  a( 


t.l 


hl'd 


esei'Vr 


>  well   icLTula^e  i  civil 


fovern- 


increa  ct 


I   mil 


lai'v  pi'ote  -n'on  a* 


tl 


le 


IrO(jnois.  Secuiity  l)ei  g  ilms  ohttiiu.Mh  the  rniGf  aiion  of 
French  sef'Iers  incivase  I  Tapi  11\,  atiJ,  b(^inn' prom  ted  in 
every  possible  way  by  the  'j:oven!iiieiit,  New  Fra  m-  •  rose 
rapidly  into  consideration  and  impoitiin-e.  Owin  ,;,•  to  the 
presence  of  so  many  soldiers,  a  ma  tia!  spirit  was  iiiii-aited 
to  the  population,   a' 


leck 


M'l   they  Ix'-^an    to  prepare   to   defend 
propei-jy  the  country  oftheii'  adop  ion. 

3.  The  new  viceioy  lo-t  no  time  in  prepirinn^  \  >  c] 
the  insoljnce  of  the  Iroipiois,  and  to  est,il)li.-h  a  suj;  einaey 
over  tliGin.  lie  erected  three  fort-  on  t!ie  river  lii  ii.dieii, 
the  first  at  Sorel,  tlie  secion  i  a!  Cliamblv,  and  the  tliird 
furtlier  up  tlie  river.  Overawed  by  tiiesi;  moveme  its,  and 
by  the  report  of  a  lar^-e  force  niarcliinn^  agains  them, 
three  of  the  cantons  sent  deputies  with  ample  [»r<>;essi(jns 
of  friendship,  proposini)- an  e\chan:^e  of  all  the  prisoners 
taken  on  both  sides  since  the  last  treatv,  to  wh.  :li  the 
yicerov  aareed. 


EAULT  fifiTTLHMENTS  AND  COLONIAL  HISTORY. 


i  i) 


lit  <.f  De 
t'  »»'isaiid 

ij.iMllioil. 

iiir'utlin'jf 
•.   i  •riiie<l 

IS    laisiiinj 

■:,Vc<l       1)V 

1  v.ovei'!!- 
va'^iis!  the 
T,:r,  ion  of 
II :  ted  ill 
VA-'  rose 
11'''  to  tlic 
ii:i;.;iited 
i>  deleiid 

t  '  (ilit'ik 
IP'.'ina.-y 

Ii»di(jii, 
111,'  third 

;!s,  and 
lliiiin, 

i;essi(jns 

'/isoners 
111  ;li   the 


4.  TIio  fierce  Ond  I;i^  and  Mohawks,  Iiowcvcm',  kept 
alo  if,  and  a  party  of  th(.  hit;*''.-  k  Ih'd  tliroo  oirh^ois,  one 
nf  whom,  niiiiod  (Ic  Cha<y,  w  :is  nephew  to  llie  vicoroy. 
AVlien  they  foim  !,  linwrvcr,  thit  the  Fiviich  n-eiieiah  De 
Ci>un'cll<'s,  ]iad  b("j;un  his  inireli  iiit<>  Uu'  terrilory,  an 
eavcn'  from  eai-li  of    ihrse  ii'vi  'lis    appeari'*!  at  ^^lU'hec  to 

'iliey  weie   w.  il  ri  <;iivv 'i,    and    invited    to 

1 


solicit    ]'Oae 


tiie  <»:(>\ frnor's  t;d/h 


ic  f,  Mivi  r.<  .tiMi  hiip;)eiuni»"  unlor 


tmialely  !<>  fill  on  0'  ChasyV  dv  iih,  the  envoy    from    tlic 
Mohawks,   in    a.   paroxys  n    .f  sava-'e  pride,  lifted    up   his 


arms,  sivin-j;-,  "Wii  li  tiii-liand  iliat  y*  nnu;ofIieer  was  sl.iin. 
M.  de  Tracy  in  a  transport  o;    ra^e    t<'l«l    hiin    lie    should 
not  live  to  kil!  aii^iher  I'^reiu'lniian,  and  ordere<l  him  to  ha 
ininiediately    execut«'d,    whil-i  the  OneiJa  envoy  was  de- 
tained prisoner.     Of  coiirs-Mhis  event  put  an   end    to    all 


]>aciti 


1*   overtuies. 


In.K'ed    lie    viceroy    woiihl   not    even 


listen  to  two  n  'W  amhassadois  who  wer.  sent  to  him.     lie 
ijeteniiin.'il  in  nv'i]ia!e',v  to  t;ii:e  llie  comniind    in    person, 


and,  beiiu' joiucil   hv  I  )e  CJo,:iv('des,  and  reml'^ree*!  by  six 


<1  h 


hnndii';!  of  the  <>ariu"n;in  r--^  iii' 
ll 


•nl,  advanced    Loldlv   into 


ic  enciny  >  c  'unirv 


5.   N<»(with-t:in<iinu- evfi  V   ]>r',.'«:a\dion    lia  I  Jjeen    tak 


en 


to 


1^ 


)  his  moNcniL'n.s  sc'-r 


he    Indians    had    rerrived 


noiicu    o 


f     De     T 


a-y  s    a  PI' 


abindoic'd  their  vil!:i'^e-,  a 


i.< ; 


acii, 
■ll  1 


Tl 


lev     immc( 


desolate  eO!int;'V.      Ik-  tociii.l.  however,  surh  an  abundaico 


nni  to  man 


h  tl 


liately 
ir<)U;:'h  a 


ot  iiraiii,  hurKMJ  near  i 


heir  dc-ertcd  al'odes,   that   he    was 
cn;ibled  to  sidj-ist '.lis   tioop--  until  they  readied    the   east- 


'vn   troaiicr, 


The 


hid 


laic 


WHO    wer 


ns<»inb!cd    t:i  re, 


i.r 


t 
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CANADA     rS'DKR    TIIK    FHENCIf. 


i\vA  with  prei'i{)itati(>n  iiitf»  still  iimiv,  rcinoio  aii'l  iiiacces- 
sil)lc  letrcats,  an 


1.  a^  li 


i(>   coii.d    not    Occupy  this  e.xtcnsivo 
tonitorv,  lie  was  oMiioJ  (o   luUirn    without    strikiiiir    aw 
(1 


1 


(U'CISIVO  DlOW 


bl< 


G.   The  MaiMiuis  Oi;  Tricv  contiuue'l   in   authorilv  only 
a  vefir  and  a  half,  and   on    lii^   rclurn    to    Franco   carried 


wi 


thl 


iini 


died  ion  of  the   people.      II 


e   ni;nntaino( 


)e- 


st'ite  wliich  had  n«'v<'r  Immmi  seen  hefoi'e  in  Canadn.  1 
sides  the- regiment  of  rrn'iirnan  lie  was  allowed  to  maintain 
a  hody-,i;'uat(],  uearinn"  tlie  same  uniform  as  the  Garde 
Royah  of  Fran.'e.  1[«!  always  ap[)caiel  on  state 
occasions  with  tlie-e  i>u;nils,  twenty-four  in  number,  who 
preceded  him,  while  four  pagfs  immediately  aecompained 
him,  followed  hy  five  videts.  It  was  thono-ht  at  that  time 
tliat  this  style  gave  favoural  le  impressions  of  royal 
auihoritv. 

7.  Before  this  oJhccr  returned  homo  he  ))laced  the 
ronntry  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  established  the  Compa- 
ny of  the  West  lud 


iCS, 


tl 


IIS  new  company     was    ca 


lied 


from  haviiigbt'en  uiiiied  lo  the  other  French  possessions  in 
America,  which  wc  have  rot  a  et  mentioned.  This  very 
able  irovernor  left  W.  De  C^)ureelles  to  aet  as  o'overnor- 
general  w'lh     several    ofriccs    of   great   ability   uuder  his 


commani. 


Tir. 


II.     AccorNr     of    tiiic    V'ARrors     Settlements     ox 
,    Continent    at   this    Period. — 1.     Defore    proiced- 


faitl 


ler    m   oui 


hi.-,t()i'v  '\e  will   take  a    uiance  at   the 


different  sett lenicjvs  formed  oii  ilu;  eo.ist  of  t'.ie  Atlantic,  in 
or«ler  to  show  the  sihiatiou  of  Cannda  at  that  lime  wilh 
regard  to  the  colonics  near  lior. 


EAHLV  SETTLEMF-N'IS   AND   COI.ONIAI,  IIISTOUV. 


r 


2.  The   first  attempt  tn.ulo  l»v  the  Kvu-lisli  in  i'orinino"  a, 
settlcineiit  \Yas  in  loS;^,  wlicii   Sir  llump'.iri'y  (iilh^-rt  ob- 


tain 


e( 


I  a  (•liartcr    tVoiii  (hie-'ii    Kiizalxlii,   and  saili<l   with 


several  vessels.  A  soiaes  of  di-asters,  !i(;\vever,  defealed 
tlie  project,  and  on  the  iio  inrwaii!  V(»ya<4'('  ihe  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  \va-  wrccd;*  d,  and  all  on  hoai^l  ]'(Mi.-hed. 
3.  Florida,  as  has  hocn  nietilioi.ed  in  the  liist  part  of 
this  history,  had  bec-n   discovered  l>y  Scd>;.s'!an  Cabot,  and 


tak 


en  po 


P 


)Ssession  of  in   I.jI.'J  l-v  Tonco   d(! 


L 


•on,  and  (  avo- 


lina  in  1520  by  D'Allvon.  To  llicse  sueere'led  the  dis- 
coveries  of  Verrazain  in  l.^Jl,  I'xtend  in^  fioni  the  coasts 
of  New  Jersey  to  Newfonndland.  Tii  1502  Coli^-ny,  Ad- 
miral of  Frani*e,  desirous  of  es'iablisliini»;  in  America  a  ref- 
uge for  French  Protestants,  dispatcdicd  a  squadron  to 
Florida  under  the  connnand  of  John  liihault,  but  it  sailed 
farther  north  than  was  intended,  and  arrived  at  Port 
Roval  entranc(^  in  Carolina.  Hereafter  some  deliberation 
it  was  determined  to  establish  a  cwlonv,  and  a  fort  was 
erected.  They  o;ave  ihe  coaiitry  the  namt.'  of  Cjirolina  in 
compliment  to  Charlos  IX.  of  France,  and  on  i;"oinr»'  away 
left  twenty-^ix  men  to  kecj)  j)i>s>essi()n.  Tlw  next  year 
this  little  company  consti  net  *d  a  ni<le  brio'antine,  and  em- 
barked in  it  for  home,  but  liad  nearly  perished  by  famine 
at  sea  when  tliey  fell  in  with  and  Wv-re  taken  on  board  of 
an  Enojlish  vessel. 

4.  In  1501  another  e\'})editi;>n  was  planned,  and  a 
colony  established  on  the  river  St.  John's  in  Florida.  Tt 
was  on  the  point  of  beiiii;'  broken  uj)  when  llibault  arriv- 
ed and  assumed  the  eommand.  biinu,ing  with  him  sup- 
plies and  additional  emigiants. 


|!l  1 

H^ai 

iWm 
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1 5 
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i 


Ti 


5.  Til  tlio  rmi.'intiino,  nous  ]i;iviiiir  rca-licd  K|.aiii  tliat 
KrciH;li  I'rotcsfiuits  were  sctlloil  williiu  the  Spiuii-Ii  terri- 
tory, GciierMl  MeU-iiuoz  \v;is  d('>i);itchc'l  to  extirpnte  tlie 
lierctic-.  On  tlieSlli  of  Sci't'iiilu'r,  loC);"),  li."  LukKmI,  took 
pos-ossioTi  of  C;iro!i!n,  ;iii«l  proc'aiiiiL'd  llic-  King  of  Spain 
iiiMiinrch  of  ail  Xcrili  Aincr'ra. 

0.   A  sh-.it  tiuio  aftor  lliis   tljc  I'rencli  Urct,  having  put 


t'  attaf'kinu'  tlu;  Spaniards  in  Caro- 

li 


to  sv.ii  with  tilt'  ihsigii  o 

liiia,  was   overtaken    l.v  a    furious    st->iJn,   every  sliip   was 


wrecked  on   tiie  coasts  of  l^'loiiihi,  and  tin;  iM'eiieli  Trotes- 
laiii.    sctfl'-nicnt    tht-r.'    h'fl    in    a   (h^feiiceiess  state.     Tho 


«i 


)aniar< 


l.^ 


aware    o 


1"   this,  m.ide    tinii'  wav  llirounli    tlic 


fore-ts  to  the  Freneh  fort,  an'l  pul  to  .lea'h  all  its  inmates 
excepL  a  f-vv  who  11(m1  iuio  the  wood;.  'rii<'S(^  snl»s<(|n<'nt- 
Iv  escaped,  and  ii(>t  on  l).>ai<l  two  French  siiips,  which  had 
remained  in  the  hat  hour.  Over  tiie  mano-led  remains  of 
the  French  the  Span-aids  phu-ed  this  in>crip!ion,  "  Wo  do 


no 


t  tl 


lis  as  1 


into   Frt'Hchr.K'n,  luit  as    nnto  heretics 


»? 


The 


slnpw:e< 


helpless  fugitiv.-s  who  had  escaped  were  unfortunately 
■ked  s-.on  fi'/tcr  onih  irkation.  They  were  soon 
discovered  hy  ihc  Spairai'ds,  and  were  all  mass;icred  ex- 
cept a  few  Catholics  and  several  mechanics,  who  were  r.e- 
es.  This  outiao'c,  however,  did  not  lemain 
1,   f..r  in  ihe  ne\t  y.-ar,    i:)(U),  the  Chevalier 

•Idi"'!'  or(ia>conv,  fitted  out 


S( 


ived  as  slav 


1 


oiiff  unavene'o 


Do  ( 


xeoro'es, 


a  n 


'h\ 


e-minde  1  so 


n 


three  ships  at  his  own  cxjumis',  snrpiise  I  two  of  the  Sp; 
ish  foils  on  the  St.  John's  river  in  I'lorida,  and  liung  their 


o'arnsons   on 


the  1 


lees. 


Over  lii'Mii  in   hitter  mocdvcrv  he 


[)lace  I   this  inscription,   *' 1   do  this    not    as  unto  KSpan 


m 


that 
tcrri- 
tc-  the 
,  took 


EAULY  SETTLEMENTS  AND  COLONIAL  TirRTORV. 


V9 


L'lr  .s  or  iniinnois, 


but 


as  to   traitois,   robl^ers  ap.<l   iiiur- 


.1 


iler^T 


M 


7.  vSir   llmiiuhicy  Gilbert  ma<lo.  an   alt<'nipt  in  luS3  to 
r»)ini(i    an    J-jioiisIi  colnnv  on    tlic  short  s   ot'  tin*  Allantic, 


w 


liicii  <  n  ii'd    in  tli'*  loss  of  every  one   eonneet'tl  wiili  tin 


(  xjxdiii  '11 


Tl 


\h 


liowi'ver.  (In 


1  not 


hi'event    li;s 


l>li)!l 


ler 


0 


in-law,  Sir  sv'alter  Ivilcio'li,  tVoni  ernharkii.^'  in  tlif  saui 
(•our>e.  I  [  iviiig  ohtainetj  a  jtji'ent  iVoni  (^^let-n  Klizal.'etli» 
lie  s.iile'l  t!ie  next  year,  and  took  possess  on  of  the  lands 
\\\\\iX  hetNVet-n  tli<'  ;^'>r  !  and  4(Uh  dei»"ree-^  (►f  norih  l.-ititudo. 
To  diis  cxtiMisivc  teriitorv  he  o-ave  th<'  name  of  Xirtjinia 
in  lion  air  of  the  VirL!,'in  (^ueen,  and  l>y  this  name  ;di  Noiih 
Ainei'ica  wa^  for  some  time  distinoaiished.  Tin:  two  ves- 
sois  whii-ii  aeeoinj)a:iit'<l  him  visited  the  coast  of  Caiolina 
and  t!ie  islands  in  l^amlico  and   Albemaile  sonnis. 


y.    I)u;inLr    the    \  eai*   IoS'j    Sir    ^\'alier   stationed 


one 


hund.i'd  j)(H)j)le  at  the  river  lioanoke.  Tiieir  inijiaiience, 
ho\vev"r,  to  ac<}nire  iMehes  i^ave  a  wrong  direction  to  their 
indiistr\-  and  the  r.iiltivation  o<^'  the  ixroiiial  was  nei»-!e('tcd 
in  tie  id!{^  sear^di  al'te'r  a;old  and  silver.  The  o-ieater  part 
of  these  settlers  perished,  and  the  sur\iv(jrs  were  taken 
home  10   Eni>-Iand  hy  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  ooportnnelv 

n  •'  'lift 

arrived  with  a  licet  from  the  West  Indies. 

9.  Soon  after  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  sailed,  Sir  liicliard 
Clr^iivide  arrived  with  a  fresh  colony.  In  1557  Sir 
Wafer  sent  another  company  under  (Governor  While, 
wdio  on  his  arrival  found  that  ad  the  last  (company  had 
p<M'is!i*'d  ciiher  hy  famine  or  by  llie  savagi'  natio!i.->.  Not- 
wi  hstandinu"  this  dreadful   circumstance  he   leit   one  hun- 
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(Irod  and  lifty  p((>|ilo  at  tlic  sctlk'inci  t.  Oil  tl.c  I'Uli  of 
AiiLnist  of  lliis  year  Maiit.'o,  llio  tii'st  Imlluii  who  l)Ocaim' 
H  Clirislian,  wns  l)aj)tizt'(l,  and  on  tlu^  isili  \hit  IhsL  cliild 
of  Kiiglisli  jcuonts  wa"^  l)oni.  Siio  was  the  d;iiii,Hit('r  of  a 
Mrs.  Daic,  an«l  was  named  Viii'-inia.  Tho  siitlvrinnrs  of 
this  colony  must  have  been  dreadful,  fc,  nlicii  Wliitc  ro- 
turne<l  (which,  owijig  lo  Lis  liasiiiL;-  been  taken  by  tlie 
Spaniards,  was  not.  until  ir»90)  not  an  individual  was  to 
be  found.  They  lia<l  ei'diei'  jx-iishid  for  want  of  fool  or 
been  put  to  death  by  the  In  'ians. 

10.  The  voyai^e  of  iJartl!oh)inew  Gosnold  in  1  002  lias 
been  alieadv  nientioned.  Martin  l^rinij  sucocedid  him. 
He  lande<l  on  the,  coa^t  of  Maine,  discovered  some  of  its 
principal  rivers,  and  eNjiminc*!  the  Coast  <  f  Massacdiusetts 
as  far  as  Martha's  Vineyaid  Ii  1004  M.  de  Nb)nts  form- 
ed the  settlement  at  Nova  Scotia,  then  called  A(tad  a. 

11.  In  IGOO  Mr.  Wtvcy,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, went  out  to  \'irg'inia,  aiul  discovered  James's 
river,  w]iic!i  lie  named  aiter  the  J:lngli>h  IJng.  In  tho 
following  year  a  company,  called  the  London  C.'ompany, 
sent  out  tlirco  vessels  under  the  command  of  Cajttain 
Newport.  This  was  the  first  ])ermanont  settlement  made 
by  the  Englisli  in  tlie  New  World,  and  took  jtlacc  one 
liundred  and  ten  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Ct)ntinent 
by  Cabot,  and  fort3"-one  years  after  the  settlement  of  St. 
Augustine  in  Florichi. 

12.  The  year  1608  is  memorable  for  tlie  founding  of 
the  city  of  Quebec,  the  tlrst  ])ermanent  settlement  made 
by  the  Trench  in  the  New  WorM,  England  having  pre- 
ceded tbem  only  one  year  in  successful  colonization. 
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in  Diiiiii"  tlu!  years  1(>07  .'iiid  U;0«  Ifciirv  lliulsmi, 
an  Kniilisli  niariiKr  of  sojiio  ccleltntv,  iiiail<'  two  vovaii't'S 
to  the  nortliern  coa^ls  of  Amciica  uiili  tli«' Ii(»pc  ot'liinl- 
iriGf  ft  i)as.>a<x<i  ihiMiiiili  tli<'  irv  sc.is  to  the  Ljcnial  ('linu'S  of 
Soutlierii  Asia.  In  KIO!)  lie  cntcrctl  into  llif  service  of 
the  Diiteh  J'^ast  Iiidiaii  Company,  and  saded  on  his  third 
vovaijfe.  Failini''  to  discoNiT  a  tnTthci'ii  pa-saue  to  India, 
he  turned  to  the  south,  and  exphditl  the  eastern  eoast  in 
tlie  hope  of  iuidiiin'  a  j'Hs^a^c  to  tin;  Pacific.  After  ))ro- 
ceedini;-  south  us  far  as  Cip-'S  <  liailes  and  Jlenry.  he  aoain 
turned  north  and  exannned  the  waters  of  Hehiware  l»av, 
and,  following'  the  eastern  >is  of  New  Jersey,  on  the 
13th  of  Septeiuher  he  anchored  his  vessel  witliin  Sandy 
Ilook.  After  a  weidc's  delay  Hndson  passed  throunh  the 
narrows,  and  durinu:  t«'n  davs  eontiinied  to  as<-end  the 
noble  river  wdii(di  now  Ix-ars  his  nainu.  It  was  not  until 
his  vessel  had  i>asscd  heyond  the  site  of  the  city  of  Ilud- 
son,  and  a  boat  had  advaiiee  1  ]>r.)baltly  hio'lu>r  than  the 
city  of  Albany,  that  he  appeals  t>Iia\e  i'(din(piislied  all 
hopes  of  being  al-le  to  reaeh  tin;  J'acilie  hy  tlii-  inland 
passaoje. 

14.  In  {]h\  tollowinof  vcai"  the  Dntch  Kast  Indian  Com- 
pany  fitted  out  a  shipwilh  ni.M-(diandixe,  ;o  traflic.  ^vith  the 
natives  of  the  eoun' IT  wliich  Hudson  had  explororl  The 
voyarrc  beinn"  ])rnspii'ons,  the  trallie,  was  continued  and 
increased.  When  t!ie  l'Ji<dish  Cajitain  Aro'.dl  \idt'.'d  the 
islani]  of  Manhattan  in  KU;-,  on  liis  refirn  from  hreakino' 
up  the  i''rench  seitlenient  i>f  W'V  iloya',  he  fo::nd  a  few 
rude  hut-',  which   the  l)ulca  lui'I   elected  theio  as   a  sum- 
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niiT  sfation  for  tho^c  who  tralcil  witli  the  naiives.  Una- 
ble to  inabi  any  resistaDce  againsL  tlie  force  of  Ai'iiall,  the 
Dutch  (jiiietlv  submitted  to  tlie  Eno-lish  ch-nni  of  sovereio'ntv 
over  the  couniry.  On  his  d-'paiture,  however,  they  con- 
tinued iheir  ti;ifKc,  and  erected  a  laul^  fort  on  the  southern 
part  of  tlie  Lshiiid.  Jn  1015  they  began  a  s^Mtlement  at 
Albany,  and  erected  a  fori,  which  was  called  Fort  Orange. 
Thev  ."ils')  li'ave  the  naine  of  New  Netherlands  to  the 
countrv  which  was  und(U'  tlieii'  doiniuio;^. 

15.  In  the  meaniime  the  little  Eno'li-h  settlement  in 
Vil'nrinia  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Sir  Georo-e 
Somers,  on  his  visiliniT^  it,  found  the  colonists  reduced  to 
sixty,  who  all  embarked  with  him  for  England,  and  broke 
up  the  settlement.  Fortunately,  however,  they  were  met, 
the  day  after  they  sailed,  by  Lord  Delaware,  who  was 
appointed  governor,  and  who  persuaded  them  to  return. 
Under  the  adminisiratir)ii  of  this  wise  and  able  man  order 
and  contentment  were  asxain  rest)red.  New  settlers,  to 
the  amount  of  three  liundred,  anived  under  the  command 
of  Thomas  Ga'cs,  and  thinnrs  booau  to  assume  a  new 
aspect. 

10.  In  1014  Captain  John  Siuitli,  who  had  already 
obtained  distinction  in  Virginia,  exp'ored  the  coiJ^t  fiom 
tlie  Penobscot  iiiver  to  Cape  Col  with  great  care.  He 
gave  to  this  couiitiy  the  nune  of  New  England,  whicli  was 
conlirmed  bv  I'rince  Charles,  and  has  ever  since  been  re- 
tained.  Yor  several  years  he  made  various  attempts  to 
settle  this  territory,  w'nicdi  exten  :ed  from  the  40tli  to  the 
48ih  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  had  been  conveyed  as 
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ab^olnfe  property  to  the  council  of  riymouth,  a  conipaiiy 
estiblisli  (1  ill  England. 

17.  To  tills  coiinti'y  a  noble  band  of  (jmig-aiits,  who, 
buiiig  dissenters  from  tiio  esfaldished  churcli  of  ICnii-lan'!, 
Avete  called  Purilans,  and  were  p(.'rsecuteil  for  their  opin- 
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ions,    cure    and  formed  a  permanent  seitlemeni 
had  emigrated  to  Holland   as  early  as   1G08.     No'witii- 
strindiiig  they  liad  bee-n  driven  from  their  endeared  homes 
by  the  rod  of  persecution,  they  lovel  England  still,  and 
dcsiie  I  to  retain  their  mother  tongut^,  and  to  live  under  the 
government  of  their  native  lanil.     This  love  of  country, 
which  always  animates  the  minds  of  the  good  and  virtuous, 
induced   them  to  seek  a  second  England  in  the  wilds  of 
America.     They  sailed   from  Delft  Haven  in  Holland  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1620,  and  fro  n  Plymouth  in  England 
on  the  IGihof  September.     After  a  long  and  dangerous 
voyage  they  discerned    the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  on  the 
19ih  of  November,  and  on  the  21st  entered  Caj)e  Cod 
harbour,     j^xploring  parties  were  sent  on  shore  to  make 
disioveries   and  select  a  place  for  settlement.      On    the 
21st  of  December  they  landed  in  the  harbour,  which  they 
called  Plymouth  after  the  port  from  which  they  had  sailed. 
18.   The    settlement    of    New    Jersev  was   beicun    in 
162 n    by  a   party  under   Captain    Cornelius   ".'ay.     The 
liist  co'onization  of  the  province,   however,  dates   more 
pr'.poily  fiom  the    founding  of  Elizabethtown    in   16G4. 
New  ir;inipshire  was    settled  in   1623 — Lord    ll'.ltiniore 
coinimnced  settlintr  Marvland  in  1033— settlem-'U^s  were 
foiined    in  Connecticut   and  Rhode    Island  in  1C34  and 
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1036,  in  Vcnuoiit    in    1GG4,  and    in    Suutli    Cnrolina  in 
1G70. 

19.  A  rcgnlar,  prudent  and  wise  ])lan  of  colonization 
was  coninieneed  by  William  Penn  in  16G8  under  the 
right  of  royal  cliarter.  lie  honourably  jmrchased  the 
land  from  the  Indians,  an<l  his  colony,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  I'ennsylvania,  prospered  moie  than  any  other. 
His  measures  were  just  and  enliohtened,  and  his  name  will 
ever  be  reo-arded  with  esteem  and  veneration. 

20.  From  this  time  colonization  proceeded  rapidly,  the 
whole  coast  being  settled  by  the  English  ;  the  Dutch 
settlement  at  Manhattan,  then  called  New  Bclgia,  and 
now  New  York,  and  a  purchase,  made  from  the  Inriians  by 
some  Swedes  and  Fins,  of  the  lands  betvveei.  Capo 
Henbpen  and  the  Delaware,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Swedeland,  only  excepted. 
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Questions  on  Part  II — Chapter  4. 

What  aro  the  divisions  of  Chapter  IV  P 

1.— 1.  Who  now  arrived  in  Canada?  What  regiment  did  he  hring  with 
him  ?  What  is  said  of  it  ?  Was  this  an  importaut  accession  to  the 
colony  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  policy  of  Colbert?  Wliat  advantages  were 
ai_'(iuir*'d?  Name  the  eil'ect.  What  spirit  was  diifused  among  the 
people  / 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  viceroy  ?  Give  an  account  of  his  measures* 
Wiuit  clfect  was  produced,  and  what  proposal  was  made  ? 

4.  Whi(!h  of  the  tribes  kept  aloof,  and  whom  did  the  Mohawks  kill? 
Wlio  soon  appoanid  at  Quebec?  How  were  they  rcc.  ived ?  De- 
scribi?  what  occurred?  Wiiat  was  tlie  consequence  of  this  boast? 
AVliut  elfect  had  tiiis  event?    What  did  the  N'iceroy  determine  to 
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6.  Did  the  Indiana  hear  of  this  approach  ?  "What  was  their  conduct  P 
J  low  did  he  subsist  his  troops  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  M.  De  Tracy's  retiu'u  ? 

G.  What  is  said  of  M,  Do  Tracy  ?  What  (hd  ho  maintain  ?  IJy  whom 
was  he  attended'-  How  did  he  appear  on  state  (>ceasions?  \\  hy 
was  this  style  adojjted  ? 

7i  ('iv(^  an  account  of  the;  final  proceedings  of  M.  de  Tracy.  Whom 
did  he  leave  as  ^'overnor-general? 

II. — 1.  Why  is  the  account  of  American  colonics  given? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  attempt  made  by  the  English  to  estab* 
lish  a  colony.    How  was  it  defeated? 

3.  "When  wen;  Florida  and  Carolina  discovered,  and  taken  possession 
of?  What  discoveries  succeeded  these?  For  what  purpose  was  a 
squadron  dc^spatchedby  Admiral  Coligny,  and  where  did  it  arrive? 
What  was  established?  After  whom  did  they  name  the  colony  ? 
"What  happened  to  this  little  company? 

4.  Where  was  another  colony  established?    How  was  it  preserved? 

5.  AVhat  news  reached  Spain,  and  who  was  sent  to  Carolina?  Give 
an  account  of  his  proceedings. 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  French  fleet,  and  of  the  French  settlement  in 
Florida?  What  dreadfid  crime  did  the  Spaniards  commit  ?  What 
became  of  those  who  Ib'd?  Eepeattbe  inscription  placed  over  the 
the  French.  What  hajjpcned  to  tiie  i'ugitivt-s  ?  What  was  their 
fate?  By  whom  was  this  outrage  avenged?  Repeat  the  inscrip* 
tion  placed  over  the  Spaniards  ? 

7»  How  did  the  attempt  of  Sir  H.  Gilbert  to  form  a  colony  end? 
Who  succeeded  him?  Of  what  lands  did  he  take  possession? 
Wiiy  did  he  name  this  territory  Virginia?  What  places  were 
visited  by  his  vesse!  ? 

8.  What  new  colony  did  Sir  Walter  form  ?  What  mistake  did  they 
make  ?    AVhat  was  the  result  ? 

0.  Who  next  arrived  in  Virginia?  What  did  White  find  on  his  arri- 
val ?  Did  he  leav6  a  new  (company  ?  What  events  took  place  in 
15S7  ?    Give  an  account  of  the  fate  of  this  colony. 

10.  Who  succeeded  Gosnold  ?  What  places  did  he  visit  ?  When  was 
Ac'^.dia  settled  ? 

11.  Who  discovered  James's  Iliver,  and  after  whom  was  it  named? 
What  of  the  London  Company  ?  What  of  the  first  permanent  set- 
tleuicnt  by  the  English  ?  . 

12.  For  what  is  the  year  IGOO  memorable  ? 

13.  What  is  said  of  the  two  voyages  made  by  Hudson  ?  Into  what 
service  did  he  enter?  How  far  south  did  he  go,  and  what  waters 
did  he  examine?  What  is  said  of  the  discovery  of  Hudson  River? 
How  far  did  he  trace  it  ? 

14  What  was  done  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  ?    What  is  said 
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of  the  tralTic?  Desrribo  tlio  Dutch  settlement  >:i  tho  Islnnd  of 
Maiiliati.in  in  Ifil.'J?  Did  tliPy  submit  to  Ar^allV  \Vli:it  did  liicy 
artorwiirds  erect  V  When  was  Albany  se+tled?  liy  wliat  namo 
was  the  country  called  P 

15.  To  what  state  wore  the  Enj^lish  in  Virginia  reduced,  and  what  did 
tlioydo?  13y  wliom  W(^re  they  met  ?  What  is  said  of  the  adni- 
iiistration  of  Lord  Delaware  V  What  of  the  iiupioveiueut  of  the 
colony  ? 

10.  Who  explored  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  gave  it  the  nfinie  it 
now  bears ?  What  attempt  did  he  make?  How  far  did  it  extend, 
and  to  whom  had  it  been  conveyed? 

17.  What  is  said  of  the  Puritans?  What  is  said  of  their  residence  in 
Jlollai.d?  What  is  said  of  their  attac'i.nent  to  En.iiland.  and  of 
their  d<'sire?  What  did  love  of  country  induce  tlu'm  to  do? 
Wh(Mi  dill  they  sail?  When  did  they  enter  Cape  Cod  hirbour? 
For  what  purpose  were  paiLies  sent  on  shore?  When  did  the  pil- 
grims land? 

18.  When  was  the  settlement  of  New  Jer:>ey  commenced  ?  Give  an 
account  of  the  other  settlements. 

19.  Who  commenced  a  wise  plan  of  settlement?  What  did  he  pur- 
chase, and  what  is  said  of  his  colony  ?  What  Is  said  of  his  mea- 
sures ? 

20.  By  whom  was  the  whole  coast  settled  f    Name  the  exceptions. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DIVISIONS. 


/.  Government  of  M,  de  Courcelles,  1668. — II.  Gov- 
ernment of  M.  de  FrontenaCy  1672. — ///.  Govern' 
ment  of  M.  de  La  Barre,  1682. —  IV.  Government 
of  M.  de  Denonvilley  1685. —  F.  Second  Administration 
of  M.  de  Frontenac^  1689. 

I.  Government  or  M  de  Courcelles,  1668. — We 
now  return  to  tlie  period  of  de  Tracy's  retirement,  and 
the  assumption  of  the  government  by  M.  de  Gourcellea. 
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During  Lis  adniiuistratioii  little  doubt  ^vas  cntertMinecl  as 
to  ihe  pcrniaiK'iicy  of  the  colony.  'I'lic  inlmlntants  Ix  gan 
to  extend   their  settlements,   and  t"    <  \dtivate  tlieir   lands. 


The  oliicers  and  si^ldiers  luid  libriVil  granlH  made  to  thcni. 
and  a  free  tiade  was  o-ranted  to  the  counirv  u'cnerallv. 

2.  As  the  imniber  of  the  men  oreath'  exceeded  that  of 
tlie  women,  several  liundreds  were  sent  fiom  France  to 
Canada.  As  soon  as  they  ai rived,  an  adveitisement  was 
published  to  let  the  people  know  "that  a  siip})]y  had  been 
sent  over,  and  that  such  as  had  the  means  of  supportino- a 
wife  should  have  their  clioiee."  It  is  said  that  tiie  col- 
lection consisted  of  tall,  short,  fair,  brown,  fat  and  lean. 
So  Gfreat  was  the  demand  that  in  about  a  fortnifjlit  the 
whole  cargo  was  disposed  of.  No  historian  ot'  the  time 
mentions  what  the  Lulians  thought  of  this  curious  specu- 
lation. 

3.  In  1G70  the  Church  of  Quebec  was  con-^tituted  a 
bisliopric ;  some  im[)ortant  measures  were  also  adopted 
for  the  better  governing  of  the  country,  and  for  maintain- 
ing peace  with  the  savages.  Tlie  trade  and  agriculture  of 
the  country  prospered  ;  and  the  clerical  orders  became 
more  entliusia.-tic  than  ever  in  their  efibrts  to  mako 
proselytes  of  the  Indians. 

4.  A  fatal  calamity,  however,  which  had  been  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  New"  World,  made  its  appearance  among 
the  tribes  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  namely  the  small- 
pox. This  scourge,  moie  tenible  to  the  savages  than  all 
the  fire-arms  in  Europe,  <a  ri  -d  oft'  more  I'lan  half  their 
number,  and  spread  a  universal  panic  over  the  land. 
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5.  Coiircelles  had  rcMjticstod  his  recall,  and  in  1672  on 
his  return  from  a  jouiiicy  to  Catanuiui,  where  he  had 
fixed  upon  a  spot  for  huilding  a  fort  near  the  present  site 
of  Kino-stoii,  he  fi^und  liis  phice  su])plied.  llis  successor 
Was  Louis  Count  de  Frontunac,  who  was  destined  to  act 
an  inij)orlant  pa.it  in  Cina<la. 

II.  GoVERXMRNr  OF  'M,  DE  Frontena*,  1  60Y. —  1. 
Frontenac  vva^  ahle,  active,  enterprisino*  and  ambitious: 
but  proud,  overh('arini>'  an<l  subje(;t  to  capricious  jealousies. 
Entering,  Iiowever,  cordially  into  his  f)redccessor's  views 
in  regard  to  the  fort,  at  Cataraqni,  he  caused  it  to  be  built 
immediatcdy,  and  actively  promoted  vast  projects  for  ex- 
plorino-  the  interior  regions  of  this  continent. 

2.  The  brilliant  talents  of  M.  de  Frontenac  were  some- 
times obscured  by  prejudices,  but  his  plans  for  the  ag- 
grandise-ment  of  Cana'la  were  splendid  and  just.  He 
possessed  however  a  spirit  which  would  not  brook  contra- 
diction. For  having  neglected  some  orders  given  by  him, 
he  inijnir-onetl  the  intendant  general,  M.  de  Chesnau  ;  the 
in-ocurator-gencral  he  exiled  ;  the  governor  of  Montreal 
lie  put  under  arrest ;  and  the  abbe  de  Salignac,  Fenelon, 
then  superintending  the  seminary  of  the  St.  Sulpicians  at 
Montreal,  he  imprisoned  under  pietence  of  having  preach- 
ed against  him.  His  principal  opponent  was  the  bishop, 
who  very  properly  disapproved  of  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the 
Indians,  which  was  found  to  produce  the  most  pernicious 
effects.  Tiie  Count,  however,  considered  it  as  at  once  ex- 
tremely profitable,  and  as  a  means  of  attacliing  ihem  to 
the  French  interest.     The   affaii',   being  referred  to  the 
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Fn^nch  government,  was  decided  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  bisliop  and  ('leigy,  and  the  trallic  in  ardent  spirits 
was  strictly  prohibif<'d. 

3.  During  the  administration  of  i\[.  d(i  Fiontenac,  M. 
do  Courcellc^-,  the  French  genera!,  explored  the  greater 
part  of  Cana  !a,  and  taught  the  lu'lians  io  regard  the 
colonists  with  some  <legree  of  awe.  jM.  Perrot,  au  inde- 
fatigable traveller,  visited  all  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  lake?^.  A  tribe  of  chrislianiz.Ml  Indi;ins,  guided 
by  Father  Marquette,  were  in  1  need  to  settle  at  Michili- 
mackina;?.  xVnd  the  christian i/.ed  IiO(|Uois,  who  had  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  their  nation,  were  settled  on 
the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawi-cm-i^  at  Sault  St.  Louis. 
The  iniendent-general,  j\L  Tal»n,  w^as  a  man  of  profound 
views,  and  hat!  done  much  to  ext(^nd  the  authority  of 
France  into  the  most  distant  part  of  Canada.  Having 
reason  to  conchide  from  the  re[>or(.  of  the  Indians  that 
there  flowed,  west  of  the  Lakes,  a  vast  river,  called  the 
Mississip})i  or  "  Father  ot*  Wa'crs,"  he  determined  not  to 
leave  America  until  he  should  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
important  information.  For  this  purpose  he  employed 
Father  Marquette,  who  had  previously  travelled  c. v':.'the 
greater  part  of  Canada,  aad  with  liim  he  associated  M. 
Tonti,  a  merchant  of  Quebec  of  well  known  al)ilities  and 
experience. 

4.  They  proceeded  to  Lake  Mi(diigan,  ascended  the 
Fox  River,  whence  they  crossed  tiie  country  to  the  River 
Esconsin  (Wisconsin),  which  they  descnded  until  it  unites 
with  the   Mississippi,     They  tloated   dovv'n  its  stream  in  a 
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bark  canoo  as  far  as  to  sonic  villat;v's  of  tho  Illinois,  a  f'W 
miles  below  tlio  conrtiKnico  of  the  iM'ssissippi  and  Miss«)uri. 
They  tbiu  dcscendt'd  the  llivci'  to  Arkansas,  or  to  ilie  .33rd 
degree  cf  north  latitude,  when,  beint^  eonviiieed  that  tlio 
Eiver  emptied  itsi'lf  into  tin.'  <  udf  of  Mexico,  tbey  returned. 
Thus  tho  Mississippi  was  dis(;overed  by  the  way  of  Canada. 
The  advantages  it  held  out,  liowever,  were  ne,<>lected  for 
some  titne,  owing  to  tho  deaili  of  Father  Mar.piette  and 
the  retnrn  of  M.  Tah^n  to  France. 

5.  In  10*78  the  Sieur  d;  La  Sale,  accompanied  by 
Chevalier  Tonti,  arrive  1  from  France.  The  king  having 
ffranted  liim  tbc  seiixniory  of  Gataranui  near  P'ort  Fronte- 
nae,  lie  proceeded  tliithcr,  built  a  vessel,  and  sailed  to 
Niagara,  accompanied  hy  Tonti  and  Father  lEennepin,  a 
Flemish  Recollet.  Here  th<'V  remained  durincj  winter, 
attending  to  the  fur  trade,  and  in  tlie  summer  tliey  built  a 
vessel  for  navigating  Lake  Erie.  They  sailed  up  that 
lake,  and  proceeded  afterwards  by  different  routes  to 
Michilimackinac.  They  then  parted,  Hennepin  proceed- 
ing to  the  Illinois  and  La  Sale  returning  to  Cataraqni. 
It  was  not  nntil  the  year  1682  that  the  Mississippi  was 
descended  to  the  Sea.  This  great  object  was  accomplish- 
ed by  La  Sale.  All  the  country  watered  by  that  mighty 
river  was  then  nominally  taken  pot^session  of  in  tho 
name  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  whose  honour  it  was  named 
Louisiana. 

6.  At  this  period  the  court  of  France,  finding  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Frontenac  and  the  intendant,  M.  de 
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after  ih^  appoinln^Mit  of  tin;  new  viceioy  the  Irocpiois  as- 
sumed a  tnu\  of  (leliaiiee,  and  made  fonnidalil*'  prepara- 
tions I'u.  war.  These  caused  ii;ieat  a[>prehensi()iis  uf  a  yiMierMl 
war  ani'Mg  the  Indians,  and  the  siat<'  of  Cana(hi  beeanio 
ahirmiii  -,•  in  the  highest  de^'ree,  as  the  whole  population 
consist(M|  (inly  of  nine  thousand  j)- rsnns. 

2.  The  military  strenu,t!i  of  Canada  had  been  reduced 
gM'catly  in  consetpienee  of  many  of  the  troops  havino-  bo- 
come  p 'oiJrictors  and  cultivators  of  land.  M.  de  La  Ihirro 
liowcvi  ;,  determined  U})on  war,  and,  having  obtained 
a  reinf  •/cement  of  two  hundred  men,  advanced  up  tho 
St.  Lawrence,  lie  was  met  at  Montreal  by  a  de})iitation 
from  the  cantons,  who  made  strong  professions  of  friend- 
ship, but  he  considered  them  as  unwoithy  of  credit.  ITo 
directed  all  his  force  against  the  Senecas,  because  it  was 
through  their  country  that  the  English  had  penetrated  to 
the  fur  trade  on  the  Lakes.  He  found,  however,  that  tlie 
tribes  had  determined  to  make  common  cause,  and  had 
received  ample  assurances  of  aid  from  N'ew  York,  which 
had  been  taken  posseswsion  of  by  the  English.  Through 
their  various  settlements  the  English  held  a  kind  of 
dominion  over  the  Iroquois  country,  and  they  endeavour- 
ed with  success  to  alienate  them  from  the  French, 
chiefly  by  dealing  with  the  tribes  on  more  advantageous 
terms. 

3.  The  Iroquois  soon  found  it  their  interest  not  only  to 
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carry  all  tlioir  lurs  to  tlic  I^^iiglish  iiiarkut  but  to  buy  up 
those  of  tlic  other  tribes  in  alliauco  with  France.  Heavy 
complaints  were  coustaiilly  inailo  by  the  l^'rench,  but  the 
Iiuliaus  trctitrd  them  with  nrivat  iudilioicnce.  'I'hey 
slircwdly  discovered,  in  tiu^  eaj^cr  competilinn  between 
tlicso  two  Eurupeau  ualious,  tlu;  means  of  rendering  tlieir 
own  position  more  scs-ure  and  imposini^. 

4.  After  meetin:^^  tlie  deputies  at   .\bintreal,  M.  de  La 


B 
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arre  proceeded  lo  tlui  nortlieru  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
where  he  had  anollicr  in!<M'view  with  the  Li<lian8.  lie 
ns^umeil  a  lofiV  tone,  complaiued  of  their  inroads  into  the 
countiy  of  the  tribes  in  alliance  with  France,  and  of  their 
havinu,"  comhicled  tln^  Knii'lish  to  the  Lnkes,  and  enabled 
them  to  sui)pl;int  the  conmurce  of  his  countrymen,  lie 
concluded  by  stating  that,  uid(.'ss  reparation  was  made  for 
these  injuries,  with  a  pioniisc  to  abstain  from  them  in 
fiilure,  wnr  and  devastation  <>f  their  country  must  be 
the  immediate  conse.|U(in' e.  The  dcjmties  very  cooly 
replied  '' rh.it  he  a}i|>e;iied  lo  >ptjak  like  one  in  a  di'eam, 
and  tha!,  if  he  would  open  his  eyes,  he  would  sec  himself 
wdiolly  (h'stiiute  of  the  neans  of  executing  these  formida- 
ble til! cats."  With  r<gird  to  the  English  they  said 
"that  they  had  allov>a-d  taem  to  ]»ass  through  their  coun- 
trv  on  the  suine  priiudoli-  on  which  they  had  given  per- 
mission to  his  people  U)  pa>s."  They  professed  themselves 
anxious  "that  the  haudnt  shouM  stdl  remain  buried, 
unless  the  counliy  granted  to  them  should  be  attacked." 
The  Onondago  de[)U!ies  guaranteed  reparation  for  any 
actual  phnider  inlhcted  on  French  traders,  but  added  that 
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no  moio  (M.iiM  1  0  eonrcd.  d,  .-nid  that  ih  »  arinv  must  bo 
immelialcly  wiih<lr;i\vii.  IInmiliMtitiL^  a-  ih(^^(»  terms  were 
after  such  iofiy  tlin\'it8  ;iud  picpai-atiohs,  De  L;i  r»ano 
]i:id  no  clioict'  but  to  eoiii   \y  ftml  rctuin  to  (Quebec. 

5.  Jbre  lie  found  ihMt  a  fresh  rcinlbreemeut  had  ])Gen 
lan'h'd.  Tlic  lc-tt(!rs  lie  reeeived  from  court  intimated 
tlic  expeelation  tliat  lie  \\',\<  earryint**  on  a  triumjihant  war 
with  the  Five  Nations,  and  conveyeil  from  the  kino*  nri 
absurd  and  eruel  recpiesf,  that  In;  wouM  sen(i  a  nmnber  of 
Irocjuois  (o  man  the  pilleys. 

G.  When  the  real  issue  of  the  eampai^'n  was  reported  at 
court,  o'rcat  dissatisfaction  was  felt.  The  «;'overnor  was 
immetliatcly  pronounced  uidit  for  liis  situation,  And  was 
superseded  by  the  Marquis  de  l.^eiionville. 

IV.  Govi:rxmi:nt  of  de  Dkxonville,  IGJ^o. — 1.  This 
active  and  braA'e  oIHeer  immediate] v  on  his  arrival 
proceeded  to  Catai'aqui,  now  l\ine;-<t<>n,  with  about  two 
thousand  troops.  After  a  very  short  time  lie  declared 
his  conviction  that  the  Iioipiois  c<Mdd  never  be  conciliated, 
and  that  it  was  neci  ssary  eithei'  to  extirpate  them  or  to 
reduce  them  to  a  state  ofentii-e  dependence.  lie  propos- 
ed also  to  erect  a  str^-ne'  fort  at  Niau'ai'a,  to  ]>reverit  them 
fi'om  introdiicino;  the  luiidish  fur  trade  in^o  tlie  Upper 
Lakes. 

2.  An  instance  of  treacin-i'v  stains  the  character  of 
D 
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enonvi'de.     Having  um  1<m"  va.iio'H    p'etences  assembled 
number  of  the  (di'wts  at   Fort   Fr  nU'n.ic  (Kingsion),  ho 
iniquitously  put  tliem  in  irons,  ar.d  -ent  ihem  off  to  France, 
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towards  the  Seneca  country,  wliere  lie  met  with  l>ut  little 
opposition,  a,nd  niaivlied  t))r  ten  days,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing all  grain  and  provisions  not  recpiircd  by  his  troops. 
Allliouixh  tlio  o'overnor  of  New  York  rernoistraud  with 
him,  urging  that  tlie  Iro(]uoi8  were  the  subjects  of  En- 
gland, yet  he  persevered,  and  carried  into  execution  liisphm 
of  erecting  and  garrisoning  a  fort  at  Niagara,  lie  then 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

3.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  home  before  the  Iroquois 
showed  that  they  were  masters  of  the  country.  They 
attacked  Fort  Niagara,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  They 
covered  the  Lake  with  their  canoes,  attacked  Fort  Frontc- 
nac,  burned  all  the  corn-stacks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
captured  a  French  barque,  laden  with  provisi"ns  and 
stores.  The  Lidian  allies  of  the  French  attacked  the 
Iroquois  of  Sorel,  and  committed  many  depredations  on 
the  English  settlements,  plundering  the  property  and 
scalping  the  inhabitants. 

4.  At  length  both  parties  desired  peace,  and  .'i  treaty 
was  set  on  foot  for  this  purpose.  Deputies  from  the 
Iroquois'  proceeded  to  Montreal,  leaving  at  two  days' 
distance  behind  them  twelve  hundred  of  tlieir  count  I'vmen, 
fit  for  immediate  action.  Proud  of  their  commanding 
situation,  they  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  chiefs, 
unjustly  seized,  and  of  all  other  ca})tives.  They  allow- 
ed the  governor  only  four  days  to  consider  the  offer, 
threatening,  if  not  accepted,  immediately  to  set  fiu^  to  the 
buildings  and  corn-fields,  and  to  murder  the  inhalntant?. 
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Tlie  deepest  coiisttTiiation  prevailed  at  Montreal,  and 
Denoiiville  found  liimself  un  Ivjr  the  necessity  of  a'U'Oj)ling 
tliese  humiliating^  conditions,  and  of  requesting-  batdc  from 
France  the  chiefs  he  so  bas-'ly  scMit  thither.  This  deep 
and  deserved  ni()rtiti(!ation  was  a  just  recompense  for  his 
treachery  to  the  Indians. 

5.  Tliis  treaty  was  interrnptcd  by  the  manao-ement  of  a 
young  Huron  chief,  nanied  Kondiaronk,  or  '*Th'3  liat." 
He  was  mortified  at  the  Fniicli  making  peace  with  the 
Iroqnois  without  consulting  the  Ilurons,  who  wish(3dlbein 
exterminated.  In  order  to  accoiiiplish  his  intentions,  ho 
marched  with  a  chosen  band  to  Cataraqui.  Hearing  that 
the  deputies  and  hostages  to  conclude  the  treaty  were  to 
pass  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  !io  proceeded  onw^ards,  and 
hiid  wT.it  for  them  just  above  the  Cascades,  about  thirty 
unles  from  Montreal.  Here  he  killed  or  captured  them 
as  thev  landed  from  their  canoes.  He  then  informed  those 
whom  he  had  made  })risoners  tliat  this  had  been  'lone  a^ 
the  command  of  the  governor,  whc  had  pretended  to  him 
that  they  were  a  party  comino'  to  plunder  the  French  set- 
tlements. He  seemed  to  be  quite  shocked  at  having  been 
seduced  into  such  an  act  of  treachery,  and  sent  them  all 
home  except  one,  whom  lie  kept  nnder  pretence  of  replace 
irg  one  of  his  warriors  whom  lie  had  lost  at  the  Cascades. 
He  then  returned  to  Michilirnackinac,  wdiere,  delivering 
the  unfortunate  prison;T  to  tlie  French  commander,  he  so 
represented  matters  as  to  itiduce  him  to  put  him  to  death. 
His  next  step  was  to  set  at  liberty  an  old  Iroquois,  who 
had  witnessed  the  execution.     "Go"  said  he,  "  return  to 
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your  conntrv,  ixn-]  spniiil  th"  vonuiiridor  of  your  days  in 
p^'aco.  Relate  to  llu' Iri'oc  tlio  l)aji>ai'ous  cuiuluct  of  the 
Frc-ncli,  wlio,  wliilc  ln(\v  aro  amusing  your  nation  with 
<.'fFta\s  of  peace,  soizC'!  ev(M-y  opisortuuity  of  robhing  and 
inntderin-'-tliein,  and  tell  tiieni  that  all  mv  entreaties  eouM 
not  s;ive  the  lifi^  of  one  man,  wh^nu  I  took  from  your 
ti'ibe  and  a(h>pted    to  rei»la(*e  the  wai'rior  T  lost  at    the 


Cascades."  This  masterpiece  of  dissimiiJation  liad  the 
desired  effect.  Tin'  Iroquois,  instead  of  comino-,  as  De- 
nonville  expected,  to  concluded  a  tr  aty,  landed  on  the 
island  of  Montri-al  to  tiie  nundvjr  of  twelve  hundred,  and 
laid  it  waste  with  hre,  killing  a  thousand  of  the  colonists, 
and  carrying  off  two  jumdred  ])risoners.  After  spreading 
devastation  over  the  wtioh^,  island,  they  embarked  in  thoir 
canoes,  having  lost  only  thirty  of  their  warriors. 

C.  The  war  on  both  sides  was  at  this  time  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  barbarity.  The  French  gave  for  every 
human  scalp  the  sum  of  forty  livres,  and  the  Iroquois 
rushed  on  the  Frencli  with  such  suddenness  that  the  war" 
whoop  of  the  victor  and  the  death-shriek  of  the  vanquish- 
ed were  heard  almost  at  the  s;mie  mon^.ent.  The  English 
at  Albany  were  so  much  alarmed  that  they  prepared  to 
abandon  the  countrv,  but  at  this  crisis  the  New  Enoflan:! 
colonies  came  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  formed  a 
coalition  for  self-defence. 

7.  The  state  of  alibirs  in  Canada  ap])eared  alto- 
^^her  desperate.  The  Fort  of  Niagara  had  been  razed 
by  the  Indians,  Fcit  Frontciac  was  blown  up  and 
abandoned    by   the  French,    and    two  ships,   that   wero 
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built  for  the  pni'[)0.se  of  i)a'vi:.rntiiiii-  Lake  0-it;ii:o,  were 
burnt,  to  iu'event  tlieni  (Vein  fading  into  the  lland^^  of  the 
Iroquois.  War,  fuiiin(3  and  d!s^'asr  seennnl  as  if  eombiu- 
0'\  for  the  inter  dcstruetiou  of  tiie  (.'ok)nv. 

8.  Ill  this  oxtrcnii'y  it  was  judged  neeessaiy  (o  phice 
at  the  head  of  atfairs  an  (dfl-er  po-scssitiii'  er.eJ'a'v  of  eliar- 
actei-  and  addres-  in  dvaiing  with  \\u'  rii'tives.  These 
qualities  were  found  united  in  the  Count  de  Froutenac, 
who  during  his  former  fidrniiiistratiuu  liad  made  liimself 
both  beloved  and  feared  by  tlie  Indians. 

V.  Second  Administiiation  -of  j\I.  dk  P^(ontrnac, 
1680. —  1.  The  Count  brought  out  with  iiini  the  eaptive 
chiefs  whom  Denonviile  had  so  unjustly  seized.  So 
fascinating  were  his  manners  tliat  lie  completely  gained 
their  favour,  Oui'eonharo,  the  principal  one,  remaining  ever 
most  strongly  attached  to  him.  All  the  chiefs,  in- 
deed, had  so  great  a  regard  for  him  that  he  entertained 
hopes  of  conciliating  the  Iroquois  without  much  difficulty. 
With  this  view  he  sent  a  deputy  of  that  nation  with  four 
of  his  captive  countrymen  to  announce  his  return,  and  his 
wish  to  resume  amicable  relations.  Oureonhare  transmit- 
ted a  message,  requesting  tliem  to  send  an  embassy  to 
their  *'  ancient  father,"  from  wdiom  they  would  experience 

much  tenderness  and  esteem. 

2.  The  Iroquois  council  sent  back  the  same  deputies 

with  six  belts,intlmating  their  resolution,  which  was  express- 
ed in  lofty  and  bitter  terms.  Choosing  to  consider 
"  Oninthio"  one  and  the  samo,  though  thv^y  knew  that 
Frontenac  was  not  the  offending  person,  they  complained 
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"  That  his  I'ods  of  correction  had  been  loo  slinp  and 
cutliiicj ;  that  rhc  root^^  of  rhu  tree  of  peace,  wdiich  he  had 
planted  at  Fort  Frontcnac,  had  been  Avithered  by  Idood, 
and  tlic  ground  had  been  polluted."  Tliey  <lciuanded 
atonement  for  those  injuries,  and  that  On'reonhare  with  Ins 
captive  companions  should  he  sent  back  previous  to  the 
liberation  of  the  French  prisoners.  "  Oninthio  wo;dd  then 
be  free,'"  they  said,  "  to  plant  again  llie  tree  of  liberty, 
but  not  in  the  same  place." 

3.  Two  circumstances  emboldened  the  Iroquois  to  take 
so  high  a  tone  at  this  period.  The  first  was  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revohition  in  England,  the  cause  or"  James 
II.  was  warmly  embraced  by  the  Frencli,  and  llie  two 
kingdoms  were  at  open  war.  On  this  account  the  Indians 
could  depend  upon  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  1  English. 
The  second  was  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  treaty  with 
the  Ottawas  for  a  better  market  for  their  furs. 

4.  Frontenac,  finding  his  attempts  at  negotiation  fruit- 
less, resolved  to  act  with  such  vigour  as  to  huud)le  the 
Iroquois.  He  therefore  collected  his  allies,  and  divided 
them  amongst  his  regular  troops,  and  several  English  set- 
tlements were  surprised  and  pillaged.  Schenectaly,  tlie 
frontier  town  of  New- York,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
one  hundred  Frencli  and  a  number  of  Indians  ;  ihe  fort 
and  eveiy  house  were  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  all  the  hor- 
rors of  Indian  warfare  let  loose  upon  the  inhabitants.  The 
Enghsh  accounts  say  that  sixty-throe  men,  wonion  and 
children  were  massacred  in  cold  blood. 

5.  His  next  care  was  to  send  detachments  to  convev 
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to  Montrc.,]  the   furs   w]iio]i    liail   boon   stoivil  at  Mii-liili- 
mackin.ic.     This  tlu-y   eftVctel,   and  a  large   party,  wlio 
atfeni])ted  to  attack  th;  in,  wa.^  completely  defeated.     Not- 
\  withslaiKling  ilicse  succe^^ses  the  Iroquoi^^  maintained  the 

same  liostiiity  and  haughtiness.  The  old  allies  of  tho 
French,  seeing  them  resnmo  their  former  energy,  deter- 
mined to  ))reterthem  (o  the  I'Jiglisli.  The  Ottawas  owned 
that  they  liad  made  some  progress  in  a  negotiation  with 
the  Enu'iish,  but  that,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  return 
of  their  "  ancient  father,"  they  had  broken  it  off.  The 
Ilurons    denied    havino;    entered    into   any   treaty   wliich 

O  */  *■' 

could  detacli  them  from  their  '•beloved  Oninthio." 

G.  The  attention  of  Fionteiiac  was  callerl  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  from  the  Indians  to  the  Eno-lish,  who  had 
determined  to  strike  a  blow  which,  they  ho^^ed,  would  de- 
prive the  French  of  all  their  possessions  in  America. 
This  was  a  plan  of  attack  on  Canada,  which  was  carried 
out  by  the  English  colonists  at  an  expense  of  £15,000. 
It  was  t^YO-fold  ;  first,  l>y  land  and  inland  navio;''^tion  on 
tho  southern  frontiei',  and,  second,  by  a  lleet  sent  from 
Boston  to  attack  Quebec. 

v.  The  squadron  under  t^ie  command  of  Sir  William 
Phipps  appeared  as  far  np  the  River  as  Tadonsac  before 
the  alarm  reacdied  Quebec.  Frontenac  immediately  has- 
tened to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  [dace,  which  con- 
sisted of  rude  enihanknients  of  timber  and  earth,  and  to 
into  as  o-ood  condition  as  it  was 
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thirty-four  vessels  of  dilH^rciit  descriptions,  advanced  as 
far  as  Beauport.  Sir  William  Pliipps  immediately  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  on  shore  to  summon  the  town  to  surrender. 
This  was  gallantly  rejected  by  Frontenac.  This  officer, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  pride,  lived  at  tlie  time  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Louis  amidst  all  the  splendour  with  which  he 
could  possibly  surround  himself.  Being  resolved  to  astonish 
the  Eno-lish  officer  who  was  sent  on  shore  with  tlie  flao;  of 
truce,  he  caused  him  to  he  racjt  by  a  French  major,  who 
placed  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  conducted  him  by  a 
very  circuitous  route  to  the  castle.  Every  delusion  was 
practised  to  make  him  believe  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  numerous  garrison.  On  arriving!:  at  the  castle  the  ban- 
dage was  removed,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor-general,  the  inten<lant,  the  bishop  and  a 
large  staff  of  French  officers  in  full  uniform,  who  were 
clustered  toi^ether  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  With  the 
greatest  self-possos-ion  the  young  ofiicer  presented  to 
Frontenac  a  summons  to  surrender  in  the  name  of  William 
and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England.  Frontenac  gave 
a  most  spirited  answer,  refusing  to  acknowledge  any  king 
of  England  but  James  XL  The  Englishman  wished  to 
have  his  answer  in  wi'iting.  Frontenac  peremptorily 
refused,  saying,  "  I  am  going  to  answer  your  master  by  the 
cannon's  mouth.  He  shall  be  taught  this  is  not  the  man- 
ner  in  which  a  person  of  my  rank  ought  to  be  summoned." 
The  bandage  being  replaced  the  officer  was  conducted 
■with  the  same  mysteries  to  his  boat,  and  was  no  sooner  on 
board  the  admiral's  vessel  than  the  batteries  began  to  play 
upon  the  fleet. 
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9.  On  the  ISth  fii'teen  Imnch'ed  Enulish  troops  landed 
near  the  River  St.  Charles,  but  not  witliont  sustaining  great 
loss  from  the  con.-^tant  fire  k-pt  up  by  the  French  from 
amono'st  the  rocks  and  bushes.  Fuur  of  the  larircRt  ves- 
sels  were  anchored  opposite  the  town  and  commenced  a 
bombardment;  but  tlie  fire  from  the  batteries  was  direct- 
ed Avith  such  eflect  as  to  compel  tiicm  to  move  up  the 
River  beyond  Cai)e  Diamond.  A  sharp  skirmish  took 
place  on  the  19th,  and  on  tlic  20th  an  action  was  fouglit, 
in  which  the  Freiich  niaile  a  galhant  stand  and  compelled 
the  English  to  r'areat  to  ]3eauport,  leaving  their  cannon 
and  ammunition.  Two  days  alter  llu-y  re-embarked  and 
returned  to  Boston. 

10.  Owing  to  the  bad  management  of  Sir  William 
Phipps  this  expedition  was  attended  with  great  loss  of  life, 
seven  or  eiadit  of  his  vessels  beino-  wrecked  in  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  expedition  against  oNIontreal  did  not  take 
place  at  the  appointed  time,  owing  to  a  war.t  of  concert 
between  the  parties,  and  Fronlenac  was  thus  enabled  to 
concentrate  all  his  strength  and  oppose  the  plans  of  the 
Encflish  with  vio-ilancc  and  success. 
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Questions  on  Part  II. —  CJi/iplcr  5. 


"What  arc  tlio  divisions  of  Cliaptor  V.  ? 

I. — 1.  To  M'hat  period  do  wo  now  roturn  ?    Wliat  iinprovomcnts  took 
place  ? 

2.  What  now  l<ind  of  importation  arrived  in  Canada?  What  M'as 
])ul)lish(>d  on  hhcir  arrivalV  D('sciib(!  the  collection.  Were  tlicy 
all  disposed  of? 

8.  What  in  said  of  the  church  of  Quebec?  What  is  said  of  trade  and 
agri('ulturc,  and  of  the  clerical  orders? 

4.  Wliat  calamity  now  visited  Canada  ?    What  is  said  of  this  scourge  ? 

5.  What  is  said  of  Courc(;lles  and  his  journey  to  Cataraqui  ?  By  whom 
was  he  succeeded  ? 

II. — 1.  Describe  Frontcnao.    How  did  ho  conduct  public  affairs? 

,  2.  What  is  said  of  his  talents  and  plans?  CJive  an  account  of  his 
arbitrary  conduct  to  various  persons.  Who  was  his  principal  op- 
pouent  ?    J  low  did  the  count  re,i>ard  it  ?    AVhat  was  the  result? 

3.  Who  explored  Canada  at  this  time?  Who  visited  the  Indians 
near  th(>  f-aive?  Whit  ti-ilx'  sotlird  at  ^Mieluliinackiuac  ?  Where 
wer(5  the  christinuized  Iroquois  settled  ?  What  is  said  of  I\[.  Tolan  ? 
What  is  said  of  tiie  report  he  ha'!,  h(^ard,nn(l  of  his  determination  ? 
Who  M'ore  the  persons  employed  by  him  in  this  important  iuves- 
tifration  ? 

4.  What  river  did  they  ascend?  AVhat  river  did  they  descend,  and 
how  far?  How  far  did  they  iloat  down  th(!  Mississippi?  How, far 
did  they  explore  the  river  ?  What  is  said  of  the  discovery  of  the 
]Mississip]  li  ?  Why  were  the  advantages  of  this  discovery  neglect- 
ed? 

5.  AVho  arrived  from  France  in  1*178?  AVhat  is  said  of  Do  La  Sale? 
(iive  an  account  of  their  winter  empl(jym(>nts.  Give  an  account 
of  their  visit  to  !Michilimackinac,  and  of  their  parting.  In  what 
year  was  the  IMississippi  descended  to  the  sea,  and  after  what 
king  was  the  coiuitry  called? 

6.  AVhat  line  of  conduct  did  the  court  of  France  adopt? 

III.— 1.  AVhat  preparations  were  making  by  the  Iroquois  ?     In  what  state 
was  Canada  at  this  period  ? 

2.  How  had  the  military  strength  been  reduced?  Give  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  M.  de  La  ]?arre,  the  new  Governor.  Ey  whom 
was  he  met  ?  Why  did  he  direct  liis  force  against  theSeuecas? 
AVhat  did  he  find  ?    What  is  said  of  the  English  ? 

3.  In  what  manner  did  the  Iroquois  act?  By  whom  were  complaints 
made  ?    AVhat  did  they  di-jcover? 

4.  AVIuther  did  M.  de  La  Barre  proceed?    How  did  he  conduct  him- 
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>>M?  "What  did  lie  staff  to  tluMii?  Tfoppat  tlio  answor.  AN'itli  r% 
KJird  to  th(!  Kuuiish,  what  did  they  iirofcssV  Whnt  did  (ho 
()iK)iidn;;'o  deputies  proiiiiso?    Was  dc' La  Harri' obli^'fd  tocouiply? 

r».  What  did  ho  luid  at  Qii(;b(>c  ?  llcpoat  tlio  purport  of  th.o  letters 
IVoui  court? 

0.  T Tow  was  tho  news  of  his  faihiro  received  at  court?  W'liat  fol- 
lowed? 

IV.— 1.  "NVhither  did  Dejionville  proceed  ?    Bid  he  ndopt  measures  of  cou- 
eiliatiou?    Why  did  ho  propose  to  erect,  a  I'ort  at  Miigara? 

2.  llrlnt(>an  instance  of  treachery  committed  hy  Dcuonviile.  I)(>serihe 
his  proceedinirs  in  the  Si'ueca  country.  What  is  said  of  tho  gov- 
ernor of  New  Vorlc  ?    Wluther  did  ho' thou  go? 

3.  What  of  tho  Iroquois?  Give  an  account  of  their  proceedings. 
Wliat  rei)risals  were  made  ? 

4.  Wliat  change  now  took  j)laee?  Describe  tho  proceedinirs  of  tho 
(h'putios.  What  did  tlioy  d(!maud?  What  did  they  thnatcu? 
Was  Douonvilh;  obliged  to  accept  these  conditions?  What  is  said, 
of  this  transaction? 

5.  By  whom  was  this  treaty  interrupted?  Why?  To  what  ])la''e  did 
lie  march?  Whore  did  he  lie  in  wait  for  the  lro(]Uois  ?  What 
M'.'is  tho  result?  Wliat  did  ho  then  tell  his  ])rison('rs?  TIn<ler 
wliat  pretenc(!  did  lu;  detain  ono  of  tho  Iroquois?  Wliat  did  lu>  do 
with  the  unfortunate  man?  Whom  did  ho  thou  set  at  liberty? 
AVliat  did  ho  say  to  him  ?  What  message  did  he  send  to  the  ti'ibes  ? 
Had  this  tho  intended  otfect  ?  When*  did  the  Iroquois  land,  and 
what  d(}vastation  did  they  commit  ?    What  was  tho  result  ? 

6.  In  what  raannsr  was  tho  war  carried  on?  What  is  said  of  tho 
French,  and  of  the  Iroquois?  Give  an  account  of  the  English 
colonists. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  tho  affairs  in  Canada.  Give  an  account  of 
Niagara.  Give  an  account  of  FroutcMiac.  Give  an  account  of  two 
ships.    What  threatened  to  destroy  tlie  Colony  ? 

8.  Whom  was  it  necessary  to  place  at  tho  head  of  affairs?  In  whom 
M^ere  those  qualities  found  united? 

v.— 1.  Whom  did  Frontenac  bring  with  him  ?  What  is  said  of  Frontenac's 
manners?  What  hopes  did  he  ontoi'tain  ?  AVhom  did  ho  send  to 
tlie  Iroquois,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  What  message  was  sent  by 
Ouroonliai'6  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  their  answer.  What  did  they  choose  to  consider 
Ouinthio  ?  Of  what  did  they  complain  ?  What  did  they  demand  ? 
What  did  they  say  of  Ouinthio? 

3.  Why  did  the  Iroquois  assume  so  lofty  a  tone  ?  i\rention  tho  first 
cause.    What  was  the  consequence  ?    'Mention  th(!  second  i-eason. 

4.  How  did  Frontenac  resolve  to  act  ?  Give  an  account  of  his  meas- 
ures. Give  an  account  of  the  attack  on  Schenectady.  What  do 
the  English  accounts  say? 
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0  5.  What  was  his  n«!xt  Ccaro?  AVas  this  efFoctod?  What  is  said  of  tho 
lr(>([Ui)is  V  Wliat  is  said  of  tlic  oliici'  nations':'  11'' peat  Llio  excuses 
inaUt;  hy  tlio  Ottawas.     Wliat  was  said  of  tlie  lluroiis  V 

To  wliat  people^  was  tljo   attention  of  Frontcnnc  niwt  dircclod? 
i{y  v.iiom  was  tliis  plan  carricil  ontV    Di.'scribe  the  plan  of  attack. 

7.  Was  tho  arrival  of  this  s((imdron  expected?  Jlow  did  Fronteuac 
provide  for  the  defence  ol  Queliec? 

8.  When  did  tho  s(|u;i(h'on  arrive  at  Eoani)ort?  What  wn.s  sent  Ijy 
Sir  Willinni?  Was  it  accepted  y  Where  did  I'rontennc  rvsiiic? 
What  did  he  resolve,  and  l>y  whom  was  tlie  ollicer  met  V  Wiiat 
was  jiractiscd  upon  him  V  In  w  hose  presence  did  he  !ind  himself  p 
"Wlnt  was  tho  conihict  of  the  Kiiirlish  olli(;er'r'  \N'honi  did  Fron- 
tenac  refuse  to  aci<nowledn('V  What  did  the  Fn;ilishmau  request, 
and  what  was  Frontenae's  answer?  In  what  manner  was  he  con- 
ducted ba(;k  V    What  occurred  afterwards  V 

9.  Where  did  the  En^H'^h  land,  and  what  reception  did  thoy  meet? 
Describe  the  boud)ar(hnent.  What  were  the  veshels  compelled  to 
do  P  What  took  ])lace  on  the  PJtli  V  dlive  an  account  of  tho  battle 
of  tho  20th.     When  did  they  return  to  Boston  ? 

10.  With  what  was  this  expedition  attended?  Wliy  did  not  the  expe- 
dition against  Montreal  take  place?  What  did  tliis  enable  Fron- 
teuac to  do  ? 


CHAPTER   VI. 


DIVISIONS. 


/.  Coniinudtion  of  tlie  Administration  of  M.  de  Fron- 
teuac, 1G91. — //.  Administration  of  M.  de  Cailli- 
ircs,  1698. — ///.  Administration  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil, 
1703. 


I.  Continuation  of  the  Administration  of  M. 
DE  Frontenac,  1091. — 1.  During  the  year  1691  the 
Iroquois  with  their  English  and  native   allies  advanced 
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along  tlic  River  Sorel,  or  Ulcholiv'U,  \o  iiltu-k  ^ronti'OMl. 
Do  CaillitMos,  a  very  !il)l(3  ollloor,  then  held  the  cninniand 
of  lliat  eity.  He  liad  a^sen.ihled  nearly  eiulit  hundred 
Indians  in  addition  to  lils  own  countrymen,  and  the  nssail- 
ants  after  a  veiy  shai-p  contest  were  ohlio-cd  to  vetrent. 
They  burnt  thirty  houses  nnd  h.-irns,  and  cjirried  oil"  several 
prisoners,  wdioni  they  put,  to  lht>  most  cruel  torture. 

2.  At  length,  however,  De  Frontennc  by  tlie  unremitting 
vigour  of  ills  measures  secuii'd  the  defence  of  the  Colony 
so  far  that  in  1092  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  cul- 
tivate their  hnids,  and  the  fur  trade  was  renewed  and  car- 
ried on  with  consideralde  advantnge. 

3.  In  the  beo'innino-  of  1004  the  Iroouois  made  overtures 
of  peace.  Two  Onondagoes  ariived  at  ^[ontre;d,  and 
ashed  the  governor  if  certain  deputies,  wdio  were  on  tlieir 
way,  would  be  received.  Though  tiny  w'cre  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  several  months  elap'-ed  before  they  a])|)ear- 
ed.  They  were  well  reeeivel,  and  brought  several  belts 
with  them,  one  of  which  expressed  the  most  friendly 
disposition,  and  solicited  the  restori'.tion  of  the  fort  at 
Cataraqui. 

4.  On  their  return  h.ome  Ourionliare  accompanied 
them.  AVhen  he  came  back,  he  brouidit  with  him  several 
persons  of  distinction,  wdio  ha  1  l;cen  long  lield  in  captivity 
by  the  Indians.  Though  the  first  belts  bi'ought  by  the 
deputies  \vere  friendly,  the  others  were  ob-,(uire,  and  all 
attempts  to  obtain  an  explanation  were  fruitless.     All  that 
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hatchet."     The  Count  rejected  all  tlie  bells  except  one. 
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(hjclMriiio- iliaf,  unless  uv^r?.  tVitiiidlv  se»itiiu<'iits  were  enter- 
taincd,  lie  <-()iikl  not  loiio'  suspcMid  lln^  tlireatoned  blow. 

5.  Unwillini^  t<>  comk*  to  nn  open  niplnn!  Nvltli  a  jx'oplo 
wlio  could  muster  tlitee  thousatul  warriors,  lie  endeavoured 
to  efain  lime.  In  tlie  me;iTiwliile  lie  re-e^(a])lis1ied  the  fort 
at  Catai-aqui,  ,'ind  strengtheni.'d  the  outposts,  intending  in 
the  summer  to  commenee  morc^  a<'tive  measures. 

G.  At  len<>;th   in   June,  IGDG,  all    the   forces  that  could 
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of 


.>o  muslercd  at  Cataraqui  marclied  nito  the  canton 
Onond.'ii^o.  On  reaching  a  lake,  they  found,  suspended 
from  a  tree,  two  bundles  of  ruslies,  whicli  intimated  that 
fourteen  hun(hcd  and  tliirty-four  warriors  were  waiting 
to  engage  them.  They  sailed  across  the  Lake  immediately 
and  formed  tliemselves  in  regular  order  of  battle,  ex- 
pecting to  engage  their  enemies.  ]^e  Caillieres  com- 
inande<l  the  left  wing,  the  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil,  the 
riofht,  and  De  Fi'ontenac,  then  seventv-six  years  of  ao-e  was 
carried  in  the  centre  in  an  elbow-cliair.  The  Five 
Nations,  however,  did  not  ajti)ear,  and  their  principal  for- 
ti'css  was  found  reduced  to  ashes.  It  soon,  indeed, 
became  evident  tliat  the  Tndiar:s  had  determined  to  let 
them  march  throuixli  their  countiv  unmolested. 

1.  The  Oneidas  sent  deputies  to  Frontenac,  but  he 
would  accept  notliing  sliort  of  unconditional  surrender. 
De  Vaudreuil  marched  into  their  country  and  laid  it  waste. 
It  had  been  determined  to  treat  the  Cayugas  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  Count  I'eturned  ratiier  suddenly  to  Mon- 
treal, for  which  the  French  writers  severely  censure  him. 
He  might,  it  is  thought,  have  completely  humbled  the 
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Iro<-|U()is  at  this  tinro.  IIo  could  not,  however,  he  pro- 
vailed  upon  to  destroy  the  canton  of  the  rri>yoi|uius  (or 
Cayiigas),  of  which  his  friv^nd  Oureonharo  was  chief. 

8.  TIk;  shameful  manner  in  whi'h  tlie  Indian  allii-s  of 
the  Fi'i  ncli  were  treated  with  rco-ard  to  their  (diief  source 
of  wealth,  the  fur  trade,  ,L(a^"  continual  cau^e  of  complaint 
and  diseoutc^it.  This  trallic  was  carried  oil  hy  an 
adventurous  hut  desperate  race,  called  ^^coureurs  dcs  />o/s." 
It  was  a  strict  monopolv,  the  merchants  iittitiuf  out  the 
courears  with  canoes  and  merchandize,  and  reaping-  profits 
so  ample  that  furs  to  the  value  of  8000  crowns  were  pro- 
cured by  Ficneh  worth  1000  crowns. 

9.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  found  out  the  true  value  of 
their  commodities,  they  mnde  loud  and  incessant  com- 
plaints. In  order  to  conciliate  them  it  was  proposed  tliat 
they  should  brin^*  their  own  furs  and  dispose  of  them  at 
Montreal.  The  governor,  however,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  objected  that  this  would  bring 
the  Indian  allies  from  the  retirement  of  their  forests  into 
the  immediate  neiixhbourhood  of  the  Five  Nations  and  of 
the  Bi-itish  ;  and  they  dreaded  that,  while  the  profits  of  the 
fur  trade  would  be  lost,  a  general  confederation  of  the 
tribes  mi^-ht  be  effected. 

10.  In  the  meantime  the  Iroquois  continued  the  war 
with  vigor,  though  both  they  and  the  English  began  to 
wish   for   peace.      Negotiations  were,   however,    cnlered 
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plac<;d  great  and  deserved  confidence,  but  his  sudden  death 
at  Quebec  retarded  them.     Their  success  was,  however, 
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secureil  by  llic  tivaly  of  peace  signed  at  Ryswick,  8i!p- 
tcmber  15tli,  l(i97,  and  (he  Englisli  and  French  governors 
mutually  entered  into  arrnngcnicuts  for  maintaining  har- 
mony amono,-  the  L'.dians.  The  anxious  desire  manifested 
by  botli  nations  ^o  secure  the  friendsliip  of  tlie  Iroquois 
flattered  that  bold  and  (lec(;itful  people,  and  o'ave  them  an 
exalted  opinion  of  themselves.  The  objeet  of  1  otli  the 
Freneh  and  the  Eno-lish  shordd  have  been  to  diminish  their 


but  tjiis  rather  tended 


luerease  their  consequence 
and  conceit. 

11.  Soon  after  tbc  conclusion  of  peace  Louis  Count 
de  Frontenac  died  in  th.e  s«-venty-eighth  year  of  his  ao-e, 
npwards  of  twenly  of  which  he  had  spent  in  Canada.  His 
great  personal  abilities  preserved  this  colony  to  France, 
and  always  secured  to  him  tlie  confidence  of  the  king,  the 
respect  of  Lis  ofiicers  and  tlic  esteem  of  tlie  Lidians.  lie 
was  buried  in  tlie  Recoil et  church  at  Quebec,  which  for- 
merly stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  Englisli  catliedrah 
The  only  memorial  of  him  now  to  be  found  in  the  city  is 
in  the  street  which  was  called  from  his  family  name 
Buade  Street. 

IT.  Administuation  of  M.  de  Calltkres,  1G98. — 
1.  Frontenac  was  succeeded  by  1  >e  Caillioi'es,  wl-.o  liad 
been  for  sometime  goven.or  of  Montreal.  He  adminis- 
tered the  atlairs  of  the  Colony  with  more  steadiness  and 
prudence  and  with  equal  vigor  and  addr- ps.  and  in  1700 
effected  a  general  pacihcation  among  tiie  Indian  tribes. 
Upon  the  exchange  of  prisoners  which  took  place  at  this 
period  a  most  surprising  and  mortitying  fact  transpired. 
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The  natives  early  sought  their  liomes  ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  captives,  however,  were  found  to  have  con- 
tracted such  an  attachment  to  the  wild  freedom  of  the 
woods  that  neither  the  commands  of  the  king  nor  the  en- 
treaties of  their  friends  could  induce  them  to  quit  their 
Indian  associates. 

2.  Peace  had  scarcely  been  cou'-luled  between  the 
savao;e  tribes  when  it  was  broken  bv  their  civilized  neiofh^ 
hours.  The  succession  ot  IMiilip  of  Anjou  to  the  tlirone 
of  Spain  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  eventful  war  between 
France  and  vSp.iin.  It  was  beu^un  by  Louis  XIV.  with 
every  prospect  of  giving  law  to  all  Europe.  Instead  of 
this  the  exploits  of  our  great  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  fields  of  Blenheim  and  Kamilies  reduced 
him  to  the  lowest  condition,  ami  at  one  time  seemed  to 
place  his  throne  in  peril.  The  French  colonists  were  thus 
left  to  their  own  resources,  while  England  conceived  the 
bold  design  of  uniting  within  her  territory  the  whole  of 
Korth  America. 

3.  The  himented  death  of  De  Cailliores,  its  able 
governor,  placed  Canada  in  a  critical  state,  and  endanger- 
ed the  French  power  in  the  Colony. 

III.  Administration  ov  1\\.  de  Vaudreuil,  1703. 
— 1.  The  Count  de  Vaudiueil,  who  succeeded,  proved 
himself  worthy  of  his  high  olHce,  and  ibr  several  years 
managed  to  prevent  the  colonists  from  I >eing  molested,  and 
to  cherish  tlie  trade  and  cultivation  of  the  country.  In 
1708  he  carried  warlike  operations  into  tlie  British  fron- 
tier settlements,  having  previously  negotiated  for  the  neu- 
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lr;illty  of  the  Iroquois,  wlio  were  flMttered  by  ^eln^'  treat-* 
ed  as  an  iiHlt'[)(;ii(leiit  [>ower.  Little  success,  however, 
attended  these  operations,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  again 
to  resume  a  defensive  position. 

2.  Tlie  peiBeculions  of  the  Protestants  in  France 
cansid  at  this  time  a  religious  animosity  to  be  added  to 
the  hatred  entertained  towards  tlie  French'.  Tliis  nnfor- 
tunatidy  encouraged  a  spirit  of  discord  amongst  (lie  colo- 
nists themselves.  A  people  like  the  New  Englanders? 
who  had  themselves  but  just  escaped  from  persec^ution, 
could  not  look  with  indifference  upon  their  piM'secuted 
Freucli  Protestant  brethren.  Some  of  the  persons  in 
power  amongst  them,  liuwcver,  did  not  sympathize  in  this 
sentiment,  and  estrangement  from  each  other  and  opposi- 
tion to  authority  increased  daily. 

3.  During  all  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
colonies  it  is  surprising  how  the  Iroquois  contrived  to  pre, 
serve  their  neutrality,  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  gain 
information  on  both  sides.  The  court  that  was  paid  to 
tliem  by  both  powers  probably  fostered  in  them  habits  of 
dissimulation.  When  the  English  called  the  Five  Nations 
to  assist  them  against  the  French,  they  showed  the  great- 
est unwillingness.  They  alleged  that,  "when  they  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  they  intended  to  keep  it,  but  that  the 
Europeans  seemed  to  enter  into  such  engagements  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  them ;"  and  one  old  chief, 
with  the  rude  freedom  of  his  country,  intimated  that  "  the 
nations  were  both  drunk." 
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4.  In  1709  a  person  of  tlio  name  of  Vetch  laid  before 
the  conrt  of  Qiiuen  Anne  a  phm  for  the  conqnest  of  Ca- 
nada, and  was  supplied  with  authority  Mud  resources,  sup- 
posed to  be  suflit-ient  for  its  accomplishment.  The  Englisli 
forces  which  luiil  been  destined  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
were,  however,  I'crpiired  in  Portugal  ;  and  ihus  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil  had  time  to  make  better  preparations  for 
defence.. 

6.  The  ]3ritish  in  the  meantime  had  occupied  Lakes 
George  and  Cliamplain  and  erected  f.)rts.  But  the  Iro- 
quois treacherously  ueceived  them  and  attempted  to  poison 
the  welter  they  drank.  They  immediately  abandoned 
the  enterprise  and  returned  to  New  York,  after  burning 
their  canoes  and  reducing  their  forts  to  ashes. 

6.  Canada  now  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  repose, 
though  it  was  understood  that  the  English  were  making 
active  preparations  for  a  fn.'sh  expedition,  ;nid  were  spa- 
ring no  pains  to  secure  the  co-oj-eration  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions. At  this  time  the  French  were  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  with  an  Indian  nation,  called  tlieOutagamis, 
or  Foxes.  These  people,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  territory, 
were  at  last  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  humbly  soliciting 
terms  of  peace,  but  the  French  were  persuaded  by  their 
savage  auxiliaries  to  push  matters  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  this  unfortunate  tribe  w'as  nearly  exterminated. 

7.  A  combined  land  and  sea  expedition  against  Canada 
took  place  in  1711.  This  expedition  was  shamefully 
managed,  and  the  British  fleet,  owing  to  temi)estuou9 
w^eather  and  ignorance  of  the  coast,  met  with  so  many 
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disasters  that  it  was  obliged  to  rcturii  to  Boston.  They 
lost  at  the  Seven  Islands  near  the  month  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  in  one  day  eight  vessels,  and  eight  hundred  and 
eiffhtv-four  ollicers,  soldiers  and  seamen. 

8.  The  restoration  of  peace  between  France  and  En- 
gland by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  17 13,  by 
which  France  retained  Canada,  but  ceded  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland,  and  made  over  to  Great  Britain  all  her 
claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Five  Nations.  This 
once  more  left  the  Colony  an  interval  of  rest,  which  lasted 
ten  years,  during  which  her  trade  and  resources  were 
greatly  increase'].  The  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil  availed 
himself  of  the  peace  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  training  of  the  military,  amount- 
ing to  5000  in  a  population  of  25,000,  was  carefully 
attended  to,  and  barracks  were  constructed.  An  assess- 
ment was  levied  on  the  inh;d)itants  for  the  support  of  the 
troops  and  the  erection  of  fortifications.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  M.  de  Vaudreuiris  administration,  which  was 
terminated  by  his  death  in  1720,  the  province  prospered 
under  his  vigilant,  firm  and  just  government. 

9.  Chailevoix,  a  French  traveller,  visited  Canada  in 
1720  and  1721,  and  gives  a  most  interesting  description 
of  the  country.  Quebec  then  contained  about  seven 
thousand  inliabitants,  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  towns 
were  built,  and  the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  rock  when 
th'.^  shores  should  be  cultivated,  he  antici[)ated,  could  not 
be  equalled.  The  society  w;is  extremely  agreeable,  and 
the  French   language  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity.     The 
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military  officers  and  the  noblesse,  liowe  'cr,  under  this  gay- 
exterior  concealed  great  poverty.  They  considered  that 
their  Eno'ljsli  neicjhbours  knew  bettei'  how  to  accumulate 
wealtii  than  they  did,  but  were  quite  ignorant  how  to  enjoy 
it,  whilst  thev  understood  tliorouo-Iilv  the  most  elofjant  and 
agreeable  modes  of  s[)eriding  it.  Tlie  oidy  employment 
suited  to  their  taste  was  the  fur  trade,  and  little  fortunes 
were  occasionally  made,  but  they  were  in  such  haste  to 
expend  these  in  pleasure  and  display  that  he  compares 
them  to  little  hillocks  of  sand  in  t1ie  deserts  of  Africa, 
which  rise  and  disappear  almost  at  the  same  instant. 

10.  The  patient  and  laborious  pursuits  of  agriculture 
had  at  this  time  drawn  little  attention  ;  the  lumber  trade 
was  yet  in  its  infancy  t  and  th.e  absence  of  gold  and  silver 
had  always  caused  N'ew  Fi'ancc  to  be  regarded  as  of  little 
importance.  The  coasts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  already 
laid  out  in  seigneuries,  and  tolerably  cultivated.  On 
tlie  River  Bccancour  dwelt  a  baron  bearino;  the  title  of 
that  river,  and  holding  the  office  of  inspector  of  highways, 
though  he  lived  almost  in  a  desert.  Three  Rivers  was  ail 
agreeable  place,  containing  about  eight  hundred  inhabi- 
tants :  the  iron  mines  had  not  vet  bi'en  worked,  thouirh 
they  had  been  for  some  time  discovered. 

11.  Coasting  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  St. 
Peter,  he  made  particular  observations  on  the  district  of 
St.  Francis,  where,  though  the  land  was  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, he  found  the  farmers  few  and  poor.  Of  the  beauty  df 
the  island  and  city  of  Montreal  he  speaks  in  terms  of 
great  admiration,  as  indeed  most  sub^^equent  visitors  have 
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done.  He  makes  no  estimate  of  the  population,  but  we 
know  from  other  sources  that  in  j'720  it  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand,  though  both  the  U])per  and  lower  parts  of 
the  town  had  been  built,  and  a  suburb  had  been  c'ornmenced. 
The  neighbouring  village  of  Sault  St.  Louis  and  Mont- 
magny  were  inhabited  by  friendly  Indian?,  who  served  as 
barriers  against  their  more  savage  countrymen. 

12.  Above  Montreal  only  detached  stations  for  defence 
and  trade  existed,  and  he  passed  with  his  suite  through 
the  rapids  to  Lake  Ontario  in  Indian  canoes.  At  Fort 
Cataraqui,  now  Kingston,  his  description  gives  no  intima- 
tion of  the  existence  of  cultivation  or  settlement.  Ilia 
voyage  along  the  southern  shore,  performed  in  slender 
canoes,  obliged  him  to  follow  every  winding,  and  often  to 
sail  niL  ly  miles  out  of  the  direct  way. 

13.  At  length  he  reached  the  Kiver  Niagara,  and  came 
to  a  cottage  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Sieur  de  Joncaire. 
Here  he  found  several  officers  of  rank  and  a  few  soldiers, 
but  apparently  little  cultivation. 

14.  Charlevoix  of  course  visited  the  Falls,  which  must 
have  been  somewhat  different  then  than  they  now  are,  if 
we  may  trust  to  the  representation  given  of  them  by 
Father  Hennepin,  who  was  there  about  forty  years  before 
Charlevoix.  This  sketch  represents  a  projecting  rock 
upon  the  west  or  Canadian  side  of  the  River,  which  turned 
a  part  of  the  water  into  the  main  fall.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
now  exists,  therefore  a  change  must  have  taken  place,  but 
of  what  amount  no  monument  remains  to  point  out. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  they  have  receded  considers- 
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bly,  and  this  opinion  is  borne  out  by  Professor  Lyell  and 
the  principal  geologists  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

15.  I  lie  Indians  carried  the  canoes  of  the  i)ai'tv  from 
the  River  below  to  the  River  above  the  Falls,  and,  after 
viewing'  these  amazing  cataracts  witli  great  delight,  tlicy 
embarb-'d  and  proceeded  to  Lake  Erie.  Charlevoix  speaks 
of  the  climate  with  rapture,  and  says  that,  as  he  sailed 
along  tite  Canadian  shore,  he  found  "  water  clear  as  the 
purest  fountain,  abundance  of  game,  and  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, bounded  by  the  noblest  forests  iu  the  world." 

IG.  Five  days'  sail  along  these  lovely  shores  brouo-ht 
him  to  Detroit.  He  regaided  this  tis  the  most  beautiful 
and  fruitful  part  of  all  Canada.  A  French  fort  had  been 
erected  fifteen  years  before,  but  various  untoward  accidents 
had  reduced  it  to  almost  nothing.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
Michilimackinac,  near  the  adjoining  Lakes  Huron,  Michi- 
gan and  Superior.  He  does  not  a[)pear  to  have  visited 
Lake  Superior,  which  has  indeed  been  till  lately  very  lit- 
tle known.  Now,  however,  it  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  whole  continent,  vast  mines  of  the  richest  copper  hav- 
ing been  recently  found  both  on  the  Canadian  and  United 
States'  shores.  Like  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the 
voyage,  Michilimackinac  was  a  mere  fort,  surrounded  by 
an  Indian  village.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  his  whole 
description  that  above  Montreal  there  was  nothing  at  his 
time  which  could  be  called  a  colony. 
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Questions  on  Part  IT. —  Cliaptcr  C. 


"What  are  tho  clivisious  of  Cliuiiter  VI? 

I. — 1.  "Wliat  is  said  of  tho  Iroquois ?  liy  wlioui  was  Montreal  command* 
(hIV  What  troops  Iiiid  he  asscniblcd  ?  And  what  was  tlio  vosult? 
Givo  an  account  of  their  oru(.'ltic.s. 

2.  "Wliat  did  Frontonao  at  knigth  s(!curc  for  tho  colonists  ? 

3.  AVliat  overtures  did  tlic  Irofjuois  now  make  V  Wlio  arrived  at  IMon- 
trealV  Did  tliey  arri\  (;  (luickly  V  How  were  they  received  V  And 
what  is  said  of  tlie  belts  V 

4.  AVlio  accompanied  th(>m  liome  ?  Who  rctvu'nod  with  Onrconhar6P 
AVhat  is  said  of  tile  belts  y  What  seemed  to  be  contemplated  by 
them  ?    How  did  Frontenac  act  l 

5.  What  did  he  endeavour  to  gain?  Give  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings. 

G.  Into  what  canton  did  the  French  troops  march  ?  How  did  they 
receive  a  notiei!  from  the  Indians?  Did  they  proceed  ?  Describe 
tlio  order  of  battle.  Did  the  Five  Nations  appear?  What  is  said 
of  their  principal  fortress  ?    What  soon  became  evident  ? 

7.  Did  Frontonac  accept  the  overtures  of  the  Oneidas?  Who  marched 

into  their  territory  ?  Why  do  the  French  writtirs  (;en.sure  Fronte- 
nac ?  What  is  it  tiiought  lie  might  have  done  at  this  time?  Why 
did  he  return  ? 

8.  What  gave  the  Indians  just  cause  of  offence?  By  whom  was  this 
tratlic  carried  on  ?  What  is  said  of  this  trailic  ?  And  of  the  profits 
arising  from  it  ? 

9.  Did  the  Indians  submit  to  this?  What  was  proposed?  What  ob- 
jection was  made  to  this  ?    What  was  dreaded  ? 

10.  What  is  said  of  the  Iroquois  and  English?  Through  whom  were 
negotiations  entered  into?  What  retarded  them ?  How  was  their 
success  secured  ?  What  effect  had  this?  What  should  have  been 
the  object  of  both  nations  ? 

11.  When  did  Frontenac  die  ?  What  is  said  of  him  ?  Where  was  he 
buried  ?  Where  is  the  only  memorial  of  him  now  to  be  found  iu 
Quebec  P 

II. — 1.  By  whom  was  Frontenac  succeeded?  How  did  he  administer 
affairs?  And  what  did  ho  eflect  ?  What  transpired  at  the  ex- 
change  of  prisoners  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natives  ?  What  of  the 
French  ? 

2.  By  whom  was  the  new  peace  broken  ?  To  what  did  the  succession 
of  Philip  give  rise  ?  By  whom  was  it  begun  ?  What  is  said  of 
Marlborough  and  Fiince  Eugene?  What  was  the  consequence? 
What  design  was  formed  by  England  V 

3.  W^hat  is  said  of  the  death  of  De  Cailli^res  P 
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III.— 1.  Who  surcoodod?  Ami  how  did  lio  uianniro  public  nlVjiirs?  Ijito 
\vli;il  f()uiitry  did  ho  ciiny  liis  wurlilic  ojjcnitions  V  What  was  tlio 
n'sultV 
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2.  IFf)W  was  a  rfliuiousaiiiniDsilyenL'cndett'il 
^V  hat  is  said  of  the   Nrw    lliiirlandersV 
]Ciif?lish  colonists  in  ))0wer? 

3.  AVliat  of  the  fvoquoisV  lii  what  nianiier  wore  thoy  oiiahled  lodo 
this, and  uluit  lial)its  were  fostered  in  lli'-iny  Wli.it  s|>irit  did  the 
Five  Xatious  evince  ?  What  did  tlicy  say  V  Rei)eat  tlie  sayinj^s  of 
au  old  eliii'l". 

4.  What  plan  was  now  pro|)os(Ml?  IIow  was  it  defeated?  What  did 
this  enahli!  Vaudrcnil  to  doV 

5.  (Tive  an  aecount  of  the  i)rf)ceedings  of  the  British  and  of  the  Iro- 
quois.   M'hat  was  the  residt? 

G.  What  is  said  of  tin;  English?  Willi  whom  wore  tl\e  French  at 
war?    To  wliat  state;  W(!re  they  reduced  V     Wltat  was  the  issue? 

7.  Wliat  took  i)laee  in  1711  ?  Wiiat  befel  the  fleet  ?  IIow  many  ves- 
sels did  the  Jiritisli  lose;? 

8.  Xanie  the  conditions  of  tlie  peace  of  Ftrecht  in  1713.  What  cfToct 
had  this  upon  Canada?  W  iiat  nu-asures  were  taken  by  the  3Iar- 
(pns?  For  what  piu'posc  was  an  assessment  levied?  What  is  said 
of  the  administration  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  ? 

9.  Who  visiled  Canada  at  this  time?  What  does  he  say  c>f  Quebec? 
Wliat  of  llji'  society,  lamrnajije  and  nobU'sse  ?  What  of  their 
opinion  of  the  Fnirhsh  ?  What  of  the  fur  trade  ?  To  what  does  he 
comj)are  these  little  fortunes  ? 

10.  What  is  said  of  airricidture?  What  of  the  timber  trade?  What 
of  tliC  al)s(>nce  of  ;;()ld  and  silver  ?  IIow  were  the  coasts  laid  out? 
Where  did  he  lind  a  highway  inspector  ?  What  is  said  of  Three 
Ivivers  1 

11.  What  of  the  district  of  St,  Francis  ?  What  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Island  of  Montreal?  What  of  the  population?  AVhat  of  the 
Indians? 

12.  IIow  did  ho  reach  Lake  Ontario?  What  is  said  of  Kingston? 
How  was  this  voyage  perfornuul? 

13.  What  river  did  he  enter?    Whom  did  he  find  tliere? 

14.  What  is  said  of  the  Falls?  Describe  the  sketch  f?iven  by  Father 
Hennepin.    Does  this  still  exist  ?    M'hat  is  the  general  opinion  ? 

15.  IIow  were  thi^  canoes  conveyed  to  the  river  above  the  Falls  ?  What 
does  (Jharli.voix  say  of  the  climate,  and  of  the  country  ? 

16.  What  place  did  he  visit,  and  how  did  he  rejrard  it  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  Ki-eiieh  fort  r  Whither  did  he  then  go?  Wiiat  is  said  of  Lake 
8up(u'ior:  Wliat  of  Michilimai,'l\inac  ?  In  what  state  was  the 
whole  country  above  Montreal  iu  1721? 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


DIVISIONS. 


/.  Administration  of  the  Marquis  de  Beanltarnois^ 
1726. — //.  AdministrxtioH  of  M.  de  Gaits^nnicrCy 
1747.  Jf.  de  Jonquiero^  1749 — and  temporurilij  of 
the  Baron  de  Lomjueuil. —  ///.  yldministralion  of 
M.  du  Qucsne,  1752. — IV.  Administration  of  M. 
Vaudreuil,  1755. 

1.  Administration  of  M.  de  Beauharnois,  1726. 
— 1.  The  death  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudr^iuil  in  1726  was 
deservedly  lamented  hy  the  Canadians.  He  was.  uoi-eed- 
ed  in  1726  by  the  Marqnis  de  Beauharnois.  His  ambi- 
tious administration  excited  greatly  tlie  alarm  of  the 
English  colonists  of  New  York  and  New  England. 

2.  Beauharnois  continued  in  power  twenty  yens,  and 
diligently  employed  himself  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Colony.  He  planned  an  enterprise  to  cross  zVmerica 
to  the  South  Sea,  which  did  not  succeed.  He  erected 
also  the  important  fort  at  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  with  several  other  forts  at  dilTerent  places  for  the 
purpose   of  keeping  the  English  within  the   Alleghany 
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]^loiintain.«,  and  ])rcventini^^t1ieir  approach  to  tlic      ike?,  th  ■ 
St.  Lawrence,  tlie  Mississippi,  and  llieir  tributary  streams, 

3.  The  war  between  (xroit  Britain  and  France  led  to 
the  reduction  of  Cnpe  Breton  in  1*745  by  a  Britisli  naval 
and  military  Force,  as>isted  by  the  provincial  troops  of  the 
New  b]iiL»lan(l  colonies.  The  successful  battle  of  Fon- 
tenov  in  Entope,  however,  loused  tlie  martial  spirit  of  the 
Canadians  to  attempt  the  le-conquest  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  1740  and  1747,  in  which  tbey  failed,  and  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Cliapelle  in  1748  suspended  further  hostilities. 

4.  Commissioners  were  tlien  appointed  to  settle  a 
bcundarv  line  between  the  liritisli  and  French  territories 
in  North  America.  The  Canadian  government  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  survey  the  projected  line  of  demaication 
with  a  great  display  of  military  pomp,  calculated  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  idea  thr.t  France 
would  assert  iier  rights  to  the  limits  maiked.  Leaden 
plates,  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  were  sunk  at,  such 
distances  upon  this  line  as  the  Canadian  governor  in  his 
liberality  i)leased  to  assign  to  England,  and  the  whole 
ceremony  was  conducted  with  much  formality.  Such  an 
imprudent  step  seriously  alarmed  the  Indians,  and  termi- 
nated in  their  active  co-operation  with  the  Englisli  for  the 
utter  expulsion  of  the  French  from  North  America. 

5.  About  this  time  a  royal  edict  directed  that  no 
country  houses  should  be  built  but  on  farms  of  one  acre 
and  a  half  in  front  and  forty  back.  This  law  had  the 
effect  of  confining  the  population  along  the  banks  of  the 
River,  and  the  wliole  shore  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  was 
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soon  settled  witli  cultivnled  farms.     A  favourablo  cl» 


aiig-( 


took  place  too  in  the  fur  trade,  and  a  more  liberal  and  equita- 
ble system  ap]>ears  to  have  been  ado|)tcd.  A  large  annnal 
lair  was  opened  at  Montie.d  under  judieious  regulations, 
and  beeame  tlio  cfeneral  eeiitrc  of  the  trade. 


H.    Administkation'    of     thk    Count    de    Gai, 


1880- 


NiERE,  ]V47. — 1.  I'he  Count  de  (Jalissonicre,  a  nobleman 
of  great  acquirements,  sueeeeded  M.  de  Beauharnois  in 
1*747.  lie  was  superseded  by  the  Sieiir  de  la  Jonquiero 
in  1*749,  who  was  succeeded  temporarily  by  the  Baron  de 
Longueuil  until  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  du  Quesne  as 
govern  or-gencr^d. 

III.  Administration  of  the  Marquis  du  Quesne, 
1752. — 1.  Du  Quesne  appears,  more  opeidy  than  any  other 
governor,  to  liave  carried  on  the  system  of  encroaching  on 
the  British  Colonies.  So  far  did  he  proceed  that  the  fort 
at  Pittsburg,  beai'ing  his  name,  was  erected  within  tlie  con- 
fines of  Virginia. 

2.  The  ]>ritisli  immediately  erected  another  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  which  they  quaintly  termed  Necessity. 
To  this  a  garrison  wns  dispatched  from  Vii'ginia  under  the 
command  of  George  Washington,  whose  name  afterwards 
became  so  illustrious,  and  wlio  then  held  a  lieutenant-colo- 
nel's commission  in  the  British  army.  Washino-ton,  on  his 
march  to  assume  t1ie  command  of  Fort  Necessity,  was  met 
by  a  jvavty  from  Fort  Du  Quesne  under  M.  de  Jumonville, 
who  peremptorily  forbad  the  I'Jiglish  to  proceed  further. 
The  mandate  was  answered  by  a  burst  of  indignation  and 
a  volley  of  musquetry,  which  killed  Jnmonville  and  several 
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of  his  iriLMi.  Tlie  Fi'<'ii<  li  at  Foit  dii  Qiicsiif»  liowevor 
qiiirkly  coiMim'iicfd  oil'ii^ivo  hns'ililios,  invested  Neco.^tjity 
and  obliged  \\',i-hiiiL;'f(iii  to  c.'ipil  nl.itc. 

3.  A  o'rcat  alaini  was  now  ^^)l•(^•ld  through  the  Knglish 
selth'ineiits,  and  a  |'h"in  of  comiiion  «hlei  ce  was  i)r()iifyht 
forward  in  a  convention  lidd  at  Alli.inv  in  Jidv,  1754. 
At  tliis  meetng  Uenjamiii  FiaidvHn  |)io|)()S('d  a  gciKM'al 
union  of  tlie  (^oh)iiies  to  insist  the  Fiench.  Idiou^h  not 
then  aett'd  ujioiijlhi.  doeiniient  was  ilie  hasis  of  the  teJeral 
union  subse(|uent!y  fonncd  lor  tlie  overthrow  of  tlie  Biitish 
dominion  in  the  present  United  States. 

4.  Enghuid  was  at  this  time  ]>rc[)aring  for  an  ()j)en  war 
with  France,  which  the  fiinbilion  of  Fredeiick  of  Prussia 
and  tlie  state  of  iMirope  soon  rendered  general  A  strong 
fleet  with  troops  was  dispatched  from  Fiance  to  re-infon-o 
Quebec  ;  an  English  ll«»ot  |)nrsucd  it,  but  succeeded  in  cap- 
tuiing  only  two  frigates,  with  the  engineers  and  tr()0[»s  on 
board,  on  the  banks  of  NcwIbniKlland. 

IV.  Administijation  of  thh  SiEuii  i)E  Vaudreuil, 
1755. — 1.  The  Marquis  dii  Quesne  having  resigned  was 
succeeded  by  the  Sieur  de  Vandi'eiiil,  the  last  French  gov- 
ernor in  C  nada.  This  administration  ^vas  auspiciously 
OjJeiK'd  by  the  defeat  of  the  brave  but  rash  General  Brad- 
dock  in  one  of  the  defiles  of  the  Alleghtiny  Mountains. 
Braddcxdc,  unaccustomed  to  Indian  warfare,  neglected 
every  precaution  of  scouts  and  outposts,  and  refused  to 


make 


proper  prcjiai 


ations  for  the  meetinp*  of  the  French  and 


their  Indian  allies.     AVhen   the  British   entered  a  goi'gc 
where  retreat  was  impossible,  they  poured  upon  them  from 
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tlM'ir  aiMl)iiscM<K'  a  <1<'a<]!v  fu>\  iiiiuev  wliicli  iiuirilx  is  ot'tlie 
lUilortuiiMt*.^  soldiers  t'cll.  llia^ldock  liiiiisc;]!* av;:s  kid.  (i,  iiiul 
tlic  reuiaiuder  ot'tlic  aiiii\'  was  saved  onh;  bv  tlie  iiiticpiditv 
of  Coloind  (Jooig'''  V\  asliing'oii,  who  now  for  tlic  liist  time 
distiiiLiiislit'd  liiinscU",  ;iiid  won  back  the  laurels  lie  had  lost 
at  Foj't  N«'(;<:'ssily. 

2.  These  Iroops.  luiviiio-  at'tei'wnrds  joined  the  ]>r()viiudal 
force  under  (icnerals  ,)<dinson,  Lyman  ;!nd  Shii'lx,  repuls- 
ed an  attack  male  l»y  the  French  under  Baron  1  )ieskau. 
After  a  ba'tle  of  foui-  liour.-''  dui'aiion  tlnFrencdi  retreated 
to  Ciown  Point  with  a  lo^s  of  ojie  thousand  men  and  the 
capture  of  their  leade?',  wln^  was  --everely  wounded-, 

3.  Tiiis  sueet  ss  re->toied  t!,e  dn-ooj)  ng  sjdi'iis  (,f  the 
British  aimy,  and  th<se  battles  lulped  lo  li-ani  the  <olonists 
for  those  contests  whi(di  they  were  to  wao-e  with  lln^se  very 
men  bv  whose  side  (hev  now  fouo-iii  hand  to  hand  ae-ainst 
the  Fr<  n(di.  LiltU*  did  \\';i-ldi!gton  then  contemjdate  the 
destiny  that  awaiied  him. 

4.  France,  now  fully  aware  of  tlie  impoi'tancc  o!'  (!auada, 
sent  out  a  chosen  body  of  tioops  under  the  conunai'd  of 
the  gallant  and  expeiienced  ?dai(piis  de  Montcalm.  lie 
obtained  a  series  of  siu'cesses,  terminating  bv  the  le.iuction 
of  the  important  j^ritish  forts  at  Oswego  and  Foit  lulwaid 
near  Lake  George,  This  victory  was  stained  by  llie  bar_ 
barons  muider  of  near  two  thousand  English  pri;-oners  by 
the  Indian  allies  of  the  Fi'ench.  This  monstrous  deed 
completely  roused  the  indignation  of  the  English,  and 
led  to  those  mighty  pre|»arations  which  finally  destroyed 
the  power  of  France  in  America. 
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T).  As  some  compensation  for  tliese  losses,  the  fortified 
and  garrisoned  town  of  LouisburL;-  in  the  Ishuid  of  Caj>e 
Ureton  was  taken  in  thv3  most  o-allant  manner  bv  the  En- 
i-'lisli  army  nnder  (leneral  Amiierst  and  Drio'adier  (General 
Wolfe,  tlie  futnre  con<|Ucror  of  Canada.  In  1758  Fort 
Frontenac  neir  Kinoston  and  Fort  Du  Qnesno  near  the 
Oliio  river  were  eaMtured   r-y  the  coloiusts. 

0.  The  ca.iipai'j,!!  of  l75i)  was  openiid  with  a  plan  of 
combined  ojxirations  by  sea  and  land.  Canada  was  to 
be  invaded  at  three  different  points  bv  i^enerals  of  hio-h 
talent.  The  Commander-in-chief,  General  Amherst,  nn- 
dertook  the  reduction  of  the  forts  at  Crown  Point  and 
Tieonden)o'a.  lie  was  to  cross  Lake  Champlain,an.l,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  Richelieu,  was  to  reach  the  St.  Law- 
rence an  1  join  the  o(her  army  before  Quebec.  The  force, 
destiiK^d  to  proceed  by  sea  to  (Quebec,  was  under  the  com- 
man  1  of  the  lieroic  (General  Wolfe.  General  Prideanx,  with 
another  ai'niv  and  a  laro-e  bodv  of  friendly  Indians  under  Sir 
AVm.  Joimson,  was  apjtointcd  to  reduce  the  fort  at  Niagara. 

7.  W(dfc's  army,  amounting  to  about  eight  thousand 
men,  was  convoyed  to  th(!  vicinity  of  Quebec  by  a  licet  of 
vcs-els  of  war  and  transjtorls,  and  landed  in  two  divi-ions 
on  the  Islan.l  of  Orleans  on  tiie  '27th  of  June.  The  Mar- 
quisdc  Montcalm  madevigorous  preparations  for  defending 
Quebec.  His  armed  force  consisted  of  about  tliirleen 
thousand  men,  of  whom  six  battalions  were  regulars,  and 
the  remainder  well  disciplined  Canadian  militia  with  some 
cavah'v  and  Indians.  lie  rano-ed  these  forces  from  the 
river  St.  Charles  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency 
view  of  opposing  tlie  landing  of  the  British. 
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8.  Wolfe  first  nttcniplcd  the  entrenchment  of  Mont- 
morency, landing' his  troo|)S  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the 
ships  of  war,  but  ivas  gnhantly  repulsed  by  the  French. 
In  consequence  of  this  repulse  he  sent  dispatches  to  En- 
gland, stating  that  lie  had  doubts  of  being*  able  to  reduce 
Quebec  during  that  campaign.  His  prospects  indeed  were 
not  encouraging,  the  great  stronghold  kei)t  up  an  inces- 
sant fire  from  its  almost  inaccessible  position,  bristling  with 
guns,  defended  by  a  snperior  force,  and  inhabited  by  a 
hostile  population.  Above  the  city  steep  banks  rendered 
landing  almost  impossible;  below  the  country  for  eight 
miles  was  embarrassed  by  two  rivers,  many  redoubts  and 
watchful  Indians.  A  part  of  the  fieet  lay  above  the  town, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  north  channel  between  the  Island 
of  Orleans  and  Montmorency. 

9.  Soon  after  this  repulse  however  Wolfe  roused  his 
brave  and  vigorous  spirit,  called  a  council  of  war,  and  pro- 
posed, it  is  generally  said  at  the  instigation  of  his  second 
in  command.  General  Towr.send  to  o'ain  the  lieights  of  A- 
biaham  behind  and  above  llie  city,  commanding  the  weakest 
part  of  the  Ibrtress.  The  council  acceded  to  this  daring 
proposal,  and  their  heroic  commander  commenced  his 
preparations,  in  the  mennv>liile  making  such  active  demon- 
strations ngainst  'vlontcalm's  position  that  the  French  still 
believed  it  to  be  liis  main  object. 

10.  On  the  llth  of  September  the  greater  part  of  the 
troops  landed  and  marched  u^)  the  south  shore  opposite 
Quebec,  forded  the  river  Etchemin,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  men  of  war  ar.d  transports  which  lay  above  the 
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town.  On  tlio  r2t]i  tin  >lnps  of  war  snilc-1  nine  miles  up 
the  Itivcr  to  Cap  Uougv.  This  feint  deceive*]  Moiitcabn, 
and  he  detached  De  liouroainville,  wlio  with  liis  army  of 
reserve  proceeded  still  farther  np  tlie  liiver,  to  prevent  the 
English  from  landing.  1  )nring  the  night  the  English  troops 
dropped  silently  down  ih.e  Rivei"  with  the  eui  rent  in  boats, 
and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning-  began  to  land. 

11.  It  is  surprising  how  the  ti'oops  contrived  to  land,  as 
the  French  had  posted  sentries  along  the  shore  to  challenge 
boats  and  give  the  alarm.  The  first  boat  was  questioned, 
when  Captain  Donald  M'i  )onald,  one  of  Frazer's  High- 
landers, who  was  perfectly  v/ell  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  and  customs,  answered  to  "  Qui  vive  T',  which  is 
their  challenge,  the  word  "  Za  France^  When  the 
sentinel  demanded  "  ^4  quel  rcr/imoit  P\  tlie  captain  replied 
"i)e  la  .Reine^^^  which  he  knew  by  accident  to  be  one  of 
those  commanded  by  De  Ijourgainville.  Tlie  soldier  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  Avas  an  expected  convoy,  and,  saying 
"Pas.sf,"  the  boats  ]>rocecded  without  further  question. 
One  of  the  sentries  more  war}'  than  the  rest,  running  down 
the  watei's  edge,  called  out,  '*  Ponrquoi  est-ce  que  voui^ 
ne  parlcz  pas  ^?^/^9  haut  ?^''  to  which  the  ca]>tain  answered 
in  a  soft  tone  of  voice,  '•  Tais-toi,  vous  serous  cntcndufi,''^ 
Thus  cautioned,  the  sentry  retii'cd,  and  the  hoats  proceed- 
ed without  further  altercation  and  landed  Jit  the  spot  now 
celebrated  as  "  Wolfe's  Cove." 

3  2.  General  Wolfe  was  one  of  the  first  on  shore,  and, 
on  seeing  the  difficulty  o^ascending  the  t>recipice,  observ- 
ed ftimiliarly  to  Captain  M'Donald,   '  I  do  not  believe  there 
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is  any  ])0s8ibiH'y  of  o-i'ttiiiu'  up,  but  yon  must  do  your  en- 
deavour," Indeed  the  [)recipi('e  here  was  so  steep  that 
there  seemed  no  possihilii.y  of  si-ahno- it,  but  thelligliland- 
ers,  grasping'  the  buslies  which  grew  0!i  its  face,  ascended 
th(;  woody  prcicipicc  wit'i  couiago  and  dexterity.  Tliey 
dish)d2'ed  a  smpil  body  of  ti-oo])s  lluii,  defended  a  narrow 
pathway  up  the  bank  ;  an  !,n  few  more  mounting,  tlie(ien- 
Cial  drew  up  the  rest  in  order  as  lliey  arrived.  With  great 
exertion  they  reached  the  summit,  and  in  a  sliort  time 
Wolfe  had  his  whoh^  aioiy  (h'awn  up  in  regular  order  on 
the  plains  above. 

lo.  Montcalm,  struck  witli  tiiis  unexpected  movement, 
concluded  that,  unless  Wolfe  could  be  driven  from  this 
position,  Quebec  was  losl.  Hoping  ])robably  thnt  only  a 
detacdiment  had  as  yet  reached  it,  he  lost  his  usual  prudence 
and  forbearance,  and,  lin;!ing  th.iMiis  opponent  ha  1  gained 
so  much  by  hazaMJing  all,  he,  v.ith  an  infatuation  for  which 
it  is  diriicult  to  account,  rcs(»lved  to  meet  the  British  army. 

14.  lie  crossed  the  St.  Cliarles  on  the  13th,  sallying 
forth  from  a  si ronii' fortress  without  tield  artillerv,  without 
even  w.'iitino-  ;lie  retutn  of  ]M.>ni'gainville,  who  with  two 
thousand  men  formed  a  corns  of  observation.  Before  lie 
could  concentiae  his  forces,  he  advanced  with  haste  atid 
preci[iitation,  and  commeni-ed  a  most  gallant  attack  when 
within  cdiout  two  hundred  and  fifiv  yards  of  the  P]n2:lisli 
bne.  The  English  moved  forward  regularly,  firing  steadily, 
until  witliin  thirty  or  Ibi'ty  yanls  of  the  French,  when  they 
gave  a  getieral  volley  whic;i  did  great  execution.  The 
English  hr.d  only  a  light  cannon,  which  sailors  had  dragged 
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up  til"  •icio'hts  with  ropes.  The  sahre  tlKTcfoi-c  and  tlie 
l);i\()ncl  decided  tlie  day.  Tlie  aLcilc  Scoicli  l[i.>4hl;ind(irs 
\vi;h  their  stout  claymores  served  the  pui-poscs  of  cavalry, 
and  the  steady  fire  of  tln^  English  Fiisili-rs  compensated  in 
some  (h'gree  for  the  want  of  artillery. 

15=  The  heroism  of  Montcalm  was  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  his  illustrious  opponent ;  hotli  heade;!  their  men; 
hotli  rushed  With  eagerness  whore  the  hattle  rage  1  most 
fiercely.  Often  hy  their  personal  ]^rowess  and  (^xample 
did  tln^v  chanjxe  the  fortune  of  the  m()m(^nt.  Both  were 
repeatedly  wounded,  hut  still  fought  on  with  enthusiasm. 
And  at  last  hoth  these  gallant  commaiiders  tMl  moi'tallv 
wountled,  whilst  advancing  to  tlic  last  deadly  chargv^  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  columns. 

10.  Wolfe  was  first  wounded  in  the  wrist.  lie  im- 
mediately wrapped  a  handkendiief  round  his  arm,  and,  ])nt- 
tinu'  himself  at  the  head  of  his  gi'enadiers,  led  them  on  to 
the  charge.  He  was  then  strucdc  with  a  st^cond  hall,  hut 
still  pressed  on,  when,  just  as  the  enemy  were  ahout  to 
gi\e  way,  he  received  a  third  hall  in  tlui  hreast  and  groin, 
aisd  satil-'  AVhen  they  raised  him  from  the  gi-ouiid,  he  tricl 
v»-ith  ;i  aint  hand  to  clear  the  death-mist  fiom  his  eves. 
He  could  not  sec  how  the  hattle  went,  and  was  siidvlng  to 
the  earth  when  the  cry  "They  run  I"  ''They  run!" 
airesied  his  iieeting  spirit.  "Who  run?"  a:d-:eil  the  dy- 
ing hero.  "The  French,"  replied  his  sup})orter,  "tlicy 
give  way  everywhere."  "  Wtiat !"  said  he,  "  do  they  run 
alrendy  ?  now  God  be  praised, — I  die  happy  ;"  and,  so 
saying,  the  youthful  victor  breathed  his  last.     Such   was 
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the  (leatl)  of  W(;lfe  at  the  early  age  of  tbirty-fivc,  wlien 
but  few  men  begin  even  to  ai)i)ear  on  the  theatre  of  great 
eventf^. 

17.  There  is  a  small  monument  on  the  place  of  his  death 
with  the  date  and  this  inscription,  "  Here  AVolfe  died 
victorious."*  He  was  too  |)recious  to  be  left  even  on  the 
field  of  his  glory  ;  England,  jealous  of  his  ashes,  laid  them 
with  his  fatlier's  in  Greenwich,  the  town  in  which  he  was 
born.  The  news  of  these  events  reached  Britain  but  forty- 
eight  liours  later  than  the  first  discouraging  despatch,  and 
spread  universal  joy  for  the  great  victory  and  sorrow  for 
its  })rice.  Througliout  broad  England  were  ilUiminations 
and  songs  of  triunipii ;  one  country  village  was,  however, 
silent  and'  still,  thei'e  Wolfe's  widowed  mother  mourned 
her  only  son. 

18.  Wolfe  is  described  as  of  a  handsome  person 
with  fair  complexion  and  sandy  hair,  possessing  a  counte- 
nance calm,  resolute  and  beaming  with  intelligence. 
He  was  to  have  been  married  on  his  return  from  Quebec 

*,The  monument  here  referred  to  having  a  few  years  ago  become  dilapi- 
dated, a  new  one  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  troops  serving  in  Cana- 
da. It  consists  of  a  neat  Corinthian  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  Roman  helmet 
and  sword.  It  is  protected  by  a  substantial  iron  railing  and  bears  the 
following  inscription  on  the  side  facing  the  St.  Lawrence :  "  This  pillar 
was  erected  by  the  British  Army  in  Canada,  A.  1).,  1S19,  His  l-]xcellency 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,  G.  C.  B..  K.  C.  H.,  &c.,  Com- 
mander of  the  Torccs,  to  replace  that  erected  by  Governor  General  Lord 
Aylmer,  G.  C.  B.,  in  1S32,  which  was  l)roken  and  deposited  beneath." 

On  the  side  facing  the  Plains  of  Abraham  the  monument  bears  the  fol- 
lowing simple  inscription  : 

HEEE     DIED 

WOLFE 
VICTOEIOTJS. 
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to  a  most  amial)l(3  Jiiid  accomplished  youno;  ladv.  Six 
years  after  his  death  she  became  tiie  wife  of  the  hist  Puke 
•of  Bolton,  and  died  in  18U9.  A  very  interesting'  and 
beautifnl  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  in 
"Westminister  Abhey. 

19.  The  chivalrons  Montcalm  also  died  nobly.  AYhen 
his  wounds  were  pro!iounced  mortal,  he  expressed  his  thank- 
fulness that  he  should  die  before  the  surrender  of  Quebec. 
On  being  visited  by  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  M. 
de  Kamzay,  and  by  tlie  commandant  De  iioussellon,  ho 
entreated  them  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the 
army  beyond  Cap  Ilou^e.  On  De  Ramzay's  pressing  to 
receive  his  commands,  lie  refnsed  to  interfere,  and  address- 
ed himself  to  his  religions  duties,  passing  the  rest  of  the 
night  with  the  bisho[)  and  his  confessor. 

20.  Before  he  died,  he  paid  the  victorious  army  this 
magnanimous  compliment,  "  Since  it  has  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  be  discomfited  and  mo: tally  wounded,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  be  vanqr.ished  by  so  brave  and  gene- 
rous an  enemy."  Almost  his  last  act  was  to  write  a  letter, 
recommending  the  French  prisonei's  to  the  generosit}^  of 
their  victors.  He  died  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  September,  and  was  buried  in  an  excavation, 
made  by  the  bursting  of  a  sh<  11,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Ursuline  convent. 

21.  The  battle  had  scarcelv  closed  before  Bourovainville 
appeared  in  sight ;  but  the  fate  of  C^innda  wasde(uded,  the 
critical  moment  was  gone.  lie  retired  to  Tointe  anx  Trem- 
bles en  bas^  where  he  encamped,  and  thenco  he  retreated 
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to  Three  Rivers  and  Mo;itroal.  Had  all  tlie  French  for- 
ces been  concentrated  under  Montcalm,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  lieroi-^m  of  th*^  British  troops  could  have;  soiunvd  the 
victory,  so  great  was  the  valour  displayed.  On  the  17th 
a  flag  of  truce  came  out  of  the  ciiy,  nnd  on  the  18th  a  capit- 
ulation was  effected  on  '.ernis  honourable  to  the  French, 
who  were  not  nia^le  prisoner-,  but  conveved  homo  to  their 
own  country.  General  Murray  then  assumed  the  command. 

22.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  Scotch  Iligli- 
laudcrs  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
The  Frencli  had  formed  the  most  frioditful  and  absurd 
notions  of  the   "  Sauvao-es  d'Ecosse,"  as  they  called  them. 

28.  Well  w\as  Gr^at  Britain  rewai'ded  at  Quebec  for 
the  wise  measures  slie  liad  adopted  of  employing  the 
IliL^hland  clans.  They  were  com[)Oscd  of  some  of  the 
bravest  and  noblest  of  men.  They  lay  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  didoyalty  from  havini^  taken  ])art  with  Charles 
Stuart  in  the  rebellion  of  1*745  ;  but  Hadly  entered  into 
the  British  service,  and  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
proving  their  attachmer.t  to  the  more  moderate  and  grate- 
ful house  of  Brunswick.  The  command  of  these  forces 
was  a'iven  to  officers  chosen  from  amono-st  the  most 
esteemed  Scottish  families;  a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of 
men  was  thus  drawn  into  the  armv,  who  served  the  crown 
with  fidelity,  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered  for  En- 
o'land  in  every  part  of  the  World. 

24.  The  batt'dlon  of  Highlanders  at  Quebec  was 
commanled  by  the  Hon.  Simon  Eraser,  son  of  that  Lord 
Lovat  who  was  beheaded  for  high  treason.     Eight  hundred 
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of  tlie  men  belonged  to  his  own  estate,  and  six  linn  Ircd  and 
sixtv  \ver«'  added  by  the  iientlemen  of  the  conntrv  around  ; 
so  th.it  tlie  hattalion,  commanded  bv  "  tiM' M;ister  of  Lov- 
:it,"  consisted  of  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  men.  Tliey 
foimel  a  splendid  body,  wore  the  full  Highland  cosfume, 
winti-r  and  summer,  even  in  this  rigorous  climate  ;  their 
arms  were  musket  and  broad-sword,  whilst  many  wore  the 
dirk.  In  all  their  movements  they  were  attmrlcd  by 
their  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Robert  Macpherson.  The 
temperance  and  moderati(;n  of  their  beliaviour  soon  over- 
came juv^jiidice,  and  produced  everywdiere  a  favourable 
inipi"<ssion  as  to  "  the  sons  of  the  mountain." 

25.  The  capture  of  Quebec  may  be  said  to  have  deci- 
ded the  f  ite  of  the  French  dominion  in  Canada.  In  a  short 
time  General  Amherst  with  his  large  force  reduced  the 
strong  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and 
General  Prideaux,  aided  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  liis 
Indians,  took  Niagara. 

20.  AVe  have  dwelt  on  this  memorable  period  of  our 
history  at  more  length  than  usual,  bceause  we  wish  every 
chill  in  Canada  to  know  how  our  dominion  here  was  won, 
and  why  it  is  that  the  flag  of  "dear  old  Eno-land"  now 
floats  over  the  walls  of  Quebec. 
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Questions  on  Part  II. — Chapter  7. 

WliJit  ar(5  tlio  divisions  of  ("liaptcr  VII  V 

I. — 1.  AVIiat  is  said  of  tlu^  dr-vl  h  of  1  h(^  i\lavnuis  d(;  ViuidnMiil  ?    liy  whom 
was  lie  su(!i^'c('(lt'd  ?     Wiiat  is  said  of  liis  aduiiiiistratioii  ? 

2.  llnw  lo'.i^'did  I5(';iuliani()is('oiitinu<'  injxnvcM*?  What  did  lie  plan? 
What  f'oi't?  did  lu^  erect,  and  Tor  wliat  purpose  V 

3.  CJive  an  riccount  of  tlu\  reduclion  of  ('ape  Breton.  What  is  said  of 
tlie  balllo  of  Foiitenoy'r    And  what  did  the  Canadians  alteniiitV 

4.  IVir  wliat  purpose  were  connnissionersappointe*!?  Wliat  is  said  of 
lIiM  (!an;idi;i,n  poveinnienL  y  <  \\\v.  an  ae(!ouut  of  tlieir  proce(;dings. 
Wliat  elfect  lia;l  tiiis  upon  the  Imlians  V 

5.  W  iiat  royal  edict  was  passed  V  What  en'(''ct  had  this  edict  ?  What 
elifin^^e  took  phice  in  tlic  fur  trade  y     Wliat  was  opem^d  at  Montreal'? 

II.— 1.  Who  succeeded   Beauharuois  ?    Ey  whom  was  1)g  Galissoniere 
followed  'r 

III.— 1.  WI jat  system  did  Du  Quesno  carry  on  ?    Wlnn'c  did  he  erect  a  fort  ? 

2.  What  was  done  by  the  IJritish  ?  What  reniarkaV)le  man  com- 
manchMl  the  K'l^i'i'i^o'i '^  By  wlujin  was  lu;  met  V  What  ordei's  did 
]\l.  d<'  JuHU)nville  issue?  JIow  was  this  mandate  answered?  What 
was  t'lie  result? 

3.  What  p:eiu'ral  convention  M'as  held?  What  was  proposed?  Of 
what  was  this  eventually  the  basis? 

4.  Tor  wliat  was  Fn^land  i^ow  preparing:?  AVhat  is  said  of  tlio 
French  Uect  ?    What  is  suid  of  an  English  licet  ? 

IV.— 1.  ]}y  whom  was  T)u  Quesno  siu'cseeded  ?    How  did  his  administra- 
tion   open?       Wliat    did    Braddoek    nejrlect  ?     Wli;it    ensued? 
AVhat  was  the  fate  of  liraddock,  and  how  was  the  remainder  of  the 
army  saved? 

2.  How  did  these  troops  distinguish  themselves  ?  Whither  did  tho 
French  retreat  ? 

3.  What  is  said  of  this  success?  What  effect  had  these  battles? 
AN  hat  is  said  of  Washington? 

4.  Who  was  now  sent  out  ^o  Canada  with  troops?  What  did  ho  ob- 
tain? (Jiv(!  an  account  of  the  barbarous  murder  perpetrated  at 
Port  ICdward.    What  cH'cct  did  this  produce  ? 

5.  Where  were  tho  British  troops  successful?  What  forts  were  cap- 
tured? 

G.  How  was  the  campaitrn  of  l?.")!)  opened  r  How  was  Canada  to  ho 
iiivad(Hl?  What  did  (ifueral  AHi!i(>rst  uiuhM-take?  How  Mas  he 
t!i:'n  to  i)roce(.'d?  By  wiiom  was  the  for('(>  destined  Cor  Quebec 
com  manded  ?    W hat  was  the  destination  of  General  Prideaux  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  Wolfe's  army  ?    What  is  said  of  the  preparations 
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inade  bv  Jlontcalm  ?    Describe  his  force.    Where  did  ho  ran^o 
tliem  ? 

■i.  Where  did  Wolfe  make  his  lir<t  attempt,  and  with  what  result  ? 
A\hat  did  Ik^  scud  to  Hnirliiud?  (iivt-  an  account  of  his  prospects. 
"Wliat  a|)[>cared  al)ove  tlie  ciiy  ?  Wliat  below';'  Wliero  did  tho 
fleet  lie? 

0.  Wiiat  is  said  of  Wolfe:  What  i)roi)osal  was  made ?  Was  it  acce- 
ded to?    How  did  he  act  nicauwiiilc  ■ 

10.  On  what  side  of  tile  St.  Law  rciiec;  did  tlie  troojts  land  ?  What  was 
done  on  tlie  I'Jth?  Did  this  succeed?  How  did  the  troops 
descend  tin;  River  ? 


11.  What  is  surprisinf?  in  this  event  ?  Cive  an  account  of  Cayitain 
31'l)onald's  "ruse  do  u,uerre."  What  did  the  soldier  think  was 
passiuii?  M'hat  micstion  diil one  of  the  sentries  ask V  llepeat  tho 
answer.    Where  aid  the  boats  land  ? 

12>  What  remark  did  Wolfe  mak(^?  AVhat  is  said  of  the  precipice? 
How  was  it  overcome?  Whom  did  they  dislodtre?  How  did  tlio 
General  act  ?    AVhat  had  ho  the  pleasure' to  behold? 

Hi.  AVhat  was  Montcalm's  conclusion?  Give  an  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

It.  AVhat  error  did  ho  commit?  Describf;  tho  hasty  but  prallant 
attack.  How  did  the  Kntrlish  advnucc ':  AVhat  artillery  did  tliey 
possess?  How  was  tluMlay  decided  r  A\'hat  i^  said  of  i lie  High- 
landers? AVhat  is  said  of  Montcahn  and  Wolfe '-  What  is  said  of 
their  prowess?  AVhat  is  said  of  their  wounds?  AVhat  is  said  of 
their  death  ? 

16-  Where  -as  AVolfe  first  wounded?  AA'herc  did  he  receive  tho  fatal 
blow?  AVhat  ellbrt  did  he  make?  Repeat  his  last  conversation 
and  dying  words.    AVhat  is  said  of  Wolfe? 

17.  AA'hat  is  placed  on  the  spot  where  he  died  ?  AVhore  was  he  buried  P 
How  was  the  news  received  in  IJritain  ?  AVhat  rejoicing  took 
place?    Why  was  one  country  village  de'icately  left  in  (luietude? 

18.  Describe  his  person.  Give  a  account  of  his  intended  marriage. 
AVhom  did  shi;  marry,  and  when  did  she  die?  AVhere  is  his  inonu- 
nient  erected  ? 

19.  AVhat  is  said  of  Montcahn  ?  Give  an  'nstance  of  his  humanity  for 
his  men.    How  did  he  pass  the  night  preceding  his  death  ? 

20.  Repeat  the  compliment  paid  to  the  British  troops  by  ]Montcalm. 
Mention  one  of  his  last  acts.  AVhen  did  he  die?  AVlierc  was  he 
buried  ? 

21.  AA'hat  is  said  of  Canada?  AVhither  did  Bourgainvillo  retire? 
AVhat  is  said  of  the  French  forces  ?  AAliat  was  ellectiid  on  the  18th  ? 
On  what  terms?    AVho  then  assumed  the  command  r 

22.  AVhat  is  said  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  ?    AVhat  did  they  believe  ? 
33.  AVhat  is  said  of  Great  Britain?    Of  whom  wei'e  the  clans  cora- 
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posed  P    Why  wore  tlioy  thought  disloyal  ?    What  is  snid  of  thorn 
To  wliom  wMstliu  command  of  the  clans  given?    Wiiat  wai  th 
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21.  Wlio  commanded  the  Imtlalion  of  Highlanders  at  Quebec?  Of 
hf)\v  many  men  did  it  eonsist  ?  I)eseril)e  their  dress.  Describo 
their  arms.    Wliat  impression  did  tlu!y  produce? 

23.  What  may  b(^  said  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  ?  What  success  had 
Generals  Amherst  and  I'rideauxV 

26.  Why  has  this  period  in  our  liistory  been  enlarged  upon  P 


PART   III. 

CANADA  UNDER  THE  BllITISH. 

COLONIAL  HISTORY  EXTENDING  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  OF 

QUEBEC,  1759,  TO  THE  UNION  OF  THE   PROVINCES 

OF  UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA,  1840,  A 

PERIOD  OF    EIGHTY-ONE  YEARS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

DIVISIONS. 

/,  History  from  the  Conquest  of  Quebec^  1759,  to  the 
Treat  1/  of  Paris,  1763. — //.  Fro7n  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1763,  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  1774. — III.  From  the  Declara- 
tion  of  Independence,  1774,  to  the  Declaration  cf 
War,  1812. 

I.  General  History  from  the  Conquest  of 
Quebec,  1759,  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763. — 1. 
At  the  time  when  Canada  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
British,  the  population  amounted  to  65,000  persons.    They 
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inoial  raco,  and  a  nohlestic  wIjo,  tlioiio-h  poor,  wore  very 
much  rer^pectcd.  There  was  besides  a  C()ii8ider,d)h3  body 
of  Indians,  who  were  convertetl  to  the  lioinan  Catholic 
faitli. 

2.  Tho  terms  in  t'lViU*  of  the  French  residents  wero 
faillifully  and  even  liberallv  fulfilled  bv  the  l>riti;^!i  fovern- 
meiit.  Civil  and  religiijus  liberty  was  granted  to  tho 
Canadians,  and  gri.'at  forbiaiaiice  and  generosity  were 
displayed  by  the  capt^u's  to  tlie  concpien'd.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  jdlolHces  were  confined  t  •  iJritisii  subjects. 
These  then  consisted  of  military  men  and  traders,  many 
of  whom  were  ill  fitted  for  so  important  a  station.  They 
showed  too  often  a  bigoted  spirit  and  (,*ontemptuous 
disposition  towards  the  old  inhabitants,  includiu«»'  tho 
noblesse. 

3.  General  Murray,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, notwithstanding  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  tho 
British  officials  strenuously  protected  the  Canadians  with- 
out regard  to  the  complaints  made  against  him  to  the 
ministry  at  Home,  and  by  this  impartial  conduct  oa'uied 
their  conlidenee.  For  some  time  after  the  capitulation  the 
people  were  governed  by  military  tribunals,  but,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  p*^a(;e,  which  left  to  France  no 
trace  of  power  in  North  America,  new  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  were  established,  in  which  the  laws  of 
England  were  introduced. 

4.  The  Canadians  were  so  ofratiiied  with  the  chano-e 
Avhich  they  experienced  in  coming  under  the  British  rule 
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that,  wl'-vn  George  II.  dieil  towards  the  end  of  tlic  year 
17GU,  all  the  Fiviich  in  Canada  of  any  distinction  went 
into  moiirnino;.  Thoiudi  tlie  conquest  of  Canada  was 
accom[>lished  dming*  liip.  I'cign,  yet  so  uncertain  is  life  tliat 
lie  oidy  lived  to  hear  of  this  great  accession  to  liis  empire. 
Ill  the  nii<lst  of  t'.ie  hearly  rejoicing's  of  the  people  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  illness,  and  expired  in  the  YTth 
year  of  his  age. 

5.  His  M;ijesty  George  III.  had  the  gratification  of 
receiving  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects.  The  Chevalier 
Chaussc'^ros  de  Lery  and  his  ladv  were  the  Hist  of  his 
Canadian  subjects  that  had  the  honour  of  being  presented 
at  court.  The  voiino;  and  o-;dlant  monai'ch,  on  receivino- 
Madame  de  Lery,  who  was  a  very  b<  autiful  woman, 
observed  to  her,  "  If  all  the  ladies  of  Cana<la  are  as  hand- 
some as  yourself,  I  have  indeed  made  a  conquest." 

G.  In  the  month  of  A})ril  the  French  army,  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  neio-hbourhood  of  Montreal  under 
the  command  of  Chevalier  de  Levi,  marched  towards 
Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  regaining  it.  A 
battle  was  fouo-ht  in  the  vicinity  on  the  27th,  and  a'fter  a 
furious  contest  of  two  hours  General  Murrav,  beino* 
overpow^ered  by  numbers,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
city  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  men.  If  this  o-eneral 
was  guilty  of  an}^  rashness  in  leaving  his  fortified  position, 
he  amply  atoned  for  it  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  placed 
Quebec  in  a  state  of  defence  and  held  out  against  all 
opponents  until  the  15th  May,  when  a  fleet  with  troops 
under  Admiral  Swantou  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the 
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city,  and  compelled  Do  Levi  to  retire  with  precipitation 
to  Montreal. 

7.  Vaudreuil,  tlie  governor  of  Montreal,  fihding  the 
danger  imminent,  de'crmined  to  make  Lis  last  stand  on 
behalf  of  French  dominion  in  'liis  cit}^,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  called  in  ail  his  detachments,  thns  concentrating 
his  remainino;  streniith.  lie  moreover  enlarofed  the  forti- 
fications  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  converted  sloops 
into  armed  vessels. 

8.  In  the  meantime  General  Murray,  wifli  as  many 
troops  as  could  be  sparel  from  Quebec,  advanced  towards 
the  point  of  attack.  General  Andierst,  with  the  army  from 
Oswego,  approached  in  an  opposite  direction,  both  armies 
taking  post  near  the  city  in  otie  day.  Colonel  Ilaviland 
with  a  strono;  detachment  lav  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  opposite  to  Montreal.  Thus  De  Vaudreuil 
found  himself  completely  surrounded  and  almost  compelled 
to  surrender. 

9.  On  the  8th  of  September  lie  signed  the  capitulation, 
by  which  Montreal  and  the  whole  of  Canada  were  trans- 
ferred to  British  dominion.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
French  troops  were  sent  down  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to 
France,  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war.  Thus  was  the 
last  decisive  act  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  performed  with- 
out firing  a  gun  or  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

10.  Vaudreuil  obtained  the  most  liberal  stipulations  for 
the  good  treatment  of  the  people  he  had  previously  com- 
manded, particularly  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  preservation  of  the  property  belong- 
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ing  to  the  religious  communities.  He  even  dcmaiuled  that 
the  bi.shop  should  continue  to  be  appointed  by  the  French 
monarch  ;  but  this  of  course  was  refusijd.  The  posi^es- 
sion  of  Canada,  as  well  as  of  all  the  adjoining  countricj^, 
was  confirmed  to  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  l*aris,  signed  on 
the  10th  of  May,  11 G3. 

11.  While  the  negoliations,  which  issued  in  this  treaty, 
were  pending,  it  seems  that  the  murmuis  of  the  French 
peo})le,  Avho  did  not  like  the  idea  of  relin<|uishi(ig  Canada, 
reached  the  throne.  The  king  immediately  sent  for  his 
sagacious  minister,  the  Due  de  Cho;seul,  to  remonstrate 
with  him  on  the  subject.  That  wily  statesman  advised 
the  monarch  to  allow  England  to  retain  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  Canada.  lie  remarked  that,  if  the  Eniilish  had 
as  much  wisdom  as  they  ought  to  have,  they  would  almost 
pay  the  French  a  subsidy  to  retain  it;  and  he  i)rophesied 
that  the  New  England  States,  from  the  deep-rooted  abhor- 
rence which  they  entertained  towards  monarchical  govern- 
ment, would  assert  their  independence  as  soon  as  a  foreign 
enemy  was  removed  from  their  neighbourhood.  This 
prediction  was  too  soon  verified  in  the  conduct  of  the 
British  colonists  in  North  America. 

IT.  From  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  ]  763,  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  1774. — 1.  The  population  from 
the  time  of  the  conquest  increased  rapidly  by  the  intlux 
of  British  settlers.  Trade  w  ith  England  was  encouraged, 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  country  were  more  extensively 
explored ;  and  the  Canadians  now  indeed  began  to  enjoy 
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a  liberty  which  they  had  never  before  tasted,  and  a  degree 
of  prosperity  whicli  made  them  ahnost  forget  the  shock 
thev  liad  sustained  bv  the  conduct  of  >[.  IHoot,  the  finan- 
cier  uf  the  Icing  of  France,  wlio  had  by  his  peculation 
almo-t  ruined  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  colotiists. 

2.  This  intendant,  as  he  was  called,  had  the  entire 
mana"-ement  of  the  linancrs  of  the  colony  in  his  hands,  and 
took  advantage  of  a  paper  currency,  which  had  been  faith- 
fully rcdeeiiied  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  and  enjoyed 
unlimited  credit,  to  conceal  his  speculations.  This  paper 
currency  had  been  given  as  payment  for  the  expenses  of 
the  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  passed  freely,  so 
that  evevything  required  by  thci  French  government  could 
be  procured  with  it.     Suddenly,  however,  while  the  En- 


ca])turing  the  country  by  force   of  arms,  tho 
arch,  as  if  resolved  of  destrovinir  the  commerce 
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and  pros})ects  of  his  subjects,  refused  to  ])ay  the  bills  of 
excliange  passed  by  Bigot.  By  this  act  he  involved  in  ruin 
not  only  all  who  possessed  these  bills  but  all  who  possess- 
ed any  paper  currency.  This  amounted  at  the  period  to 
the  immense  sum  of  £4,000,000  steiling.  The  only 
compensation  received  for  this  large  sum  was  four  per  cent, 
on  the  original  value. 

3.  During  this  year  Montreal  suffered  from  a  dreadful 
fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  house  of  one  Livingston,  and 
was  occasioned  by  hot  ashes  being  carried  into  the  garret 
to  make  soap.  The  want  of  engines  and  the  prevalence 
of  a  veiy  liigh  wind,  were  favourable  to  the  spreading  of 
the  contlairratio! 
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Damo  Street.  One  liinulred  and  ciirbt  hou.scs  were  dc- 
stroyed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  families  reduced  to 
tlie  greatest  dis'ress.  This  was  in  t!ie  Lower  Town  ;  but, 
three  years  afterwards,  atiothm*  lire  broke  out  in  tlie  Upper  | 
or  Western  part  of  the  town,  which  rnged  witli  incredible 
fury  until  it  had  consuniv^l  ninety  houses,  two  churches  and 
a  Large  charity-school.  N(vthing  could  exceed  the  kindness 
displayed  towards  tlie  sufferers  ;  a  considei-ablo  sum  was 
raised  in  England,  and  sent  to  their  relief,  but  many  were 
reduced  to  great  poverty  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
made  to  aid  them.  The  population  of  Montreal  was  at 
this  time  about  seven  thousand. 

4.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  Canadians,  the  English 
law,  which  had  at  first  been  introduced  amono-st  them,  was 
changed  for  the  "  Coutume  de  Paris^^''  the  ancient  system 
to  which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  The  French 
hxnofuac^e  was  also  directed  to  be  used  in  the  law  courts, 
and  other  changes  were  made,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
gratifying  to  the  Canadian  people. 

5.  The  momentous  period,  when  the  English  colonists 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Mother  couiitry  rather 
than  sulnnit  to  be  taxed  without  being  represented  in  the 
Imperial  Senate,  now  a]^proached.  The  French  Cana- 
dians, however,  though  pressingly  invited  to  assist,  refused. 
They  were  aware  of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  the 
British  government,  and  willingly  submitted  even  to  the 
Stamp  Act,  which  caused  so  great  a  revolt  amongst  their 
neighbours. 

III.   From    the    Declaration     of     Independence, 
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1774,  TO  THE  Declaration  of  War,  1812. — 1. 
Tlie  first  Coiii'Tcss  of  what  is  liow  cnllcd  "  The  United 
States"  met  in  Phihulelpliia  on  tlie  6th  (^f  September, 
1774.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  one  of  their  first  ohjeets 
after  obtaining  their  own  indopendenec  was  to  attempt  to 
seize  on  the  country  they  had  assisted  Enghnid  to  con(^uer. 
It  is  a  singuLar  fact  that  the  money,  wliich  it  was  endeavour- 
ed to  levy  upon  the  New  Enu'landers  and  tlieir  fellow- 
colonists,  and  whieli  in  a  great  mea'^ure  caused  the  rupture, 
was  for  the  express  purpose  of  defraying  the  great  expen- 
ses incurred  by  England  in  the  capture  of  Canada. 

2.  Having  resolved  to  invade  Canada,  the  Americans 
entered  it  in  the  fall  of  1775  in  two  directions,  bv  Lake 
Champlain  and  by  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec  River. 
The  first  division  under  General  Montgomery  was  very 
successful.  After  obtaining  possession  of  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point  and  St.  Johns  he  advanced  towards  Mon- 
treal. Ilis  force  was  verv  considerable,  while  there  were 
but  few  British  soldiers  in  Canada.  General  Carleton, 
who  succeeded  General  Murray  in  the  military  command, 
had  been  repulsed  at  Longueuil  ;  so  lliat  Montgomery  had 
only  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  wdiich  he  did  on  the 
10th  of  November.  The  naval  force  in  the  River  and  all 
the  military  stores  and  provisions  were  surrendered  into 
his  hands,  and  General  Prescott  with  the  volunteers  and 
soldiers  became  prisoners  of  \var.  Finding  plenty  of 
wooben  cloth  in  the  city,  General  ^fontgomery  took  the 
op])ortinnty  of  new-clothing  his  troops,  who  had  suffered 
much  from  the  severity  of  the  Wt.ather. 
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3.  Tlio  second  division  of  the  American  anny  under 
General  ArnoM  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  9th  of 
November.  They  liad  traversed  with  dreadful  fatigue 
the  forests  and  swamj^s  in  the  District  of  ^Nlaine,  and 
arrived  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  worn-out  and 
dispirited.  Quebec  was  at  this  time  defenceless:  and, 
had  General  Arnold  been  able  to  cross  the  River,  that 
capita],  and  with  it  the  territory  of  Canada,  must  have 
passed  into  the  liands  of  the  Americans.  Fortunately  all 
the  ship})ing  had  been  removed  to  the  other  side,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  14th  that  he  was  able  to  cross  over. 
He  landed  five  hundred  men  at  AVolfe's  Cove,  and  waited 
near  that  place  in  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  Montgom- 
ery from  MontreaL 

4.  General  Carleton,  the  British  Governor,  was  at  this 
time  occupied  with  his  troops  near  Montreal  in  endeavour- 
ing to  repulse  Montgomery.  The  latter  wished  to  effect 
a  junction  with  General  Arnold,  that  they  might  unitedly 
attack  the  fortress.  Perceivino*  that  the  safetv  of  the 
country  depended  upon  the  possession  of  Queben,  Carle- 
ton  effected  a  masterly  movement  to  reac^h  that  place.  In 
this  he  was  assisted  by  Ca])tain  Bouchette,  of  the  Koyal 
Navy,  grand-father  of  the  present  Deputy  Surveyor 
General  of  Canada,  Jose})h  Bouchette,  Esq.,  who  convey- 
ed him  through  the  American  forces  by  night  in  a  canoe 
with  muffled  paddles.  He  arrived  at  the  Citadel  of 
Quebec  on  the  19th,  whilst  the  Americnns  thouglit  him 
busily  engnged  with  Montgomery  near  Montreal. 

5.  General   Carleton's   arrival   at   Quebec  was  hailed 
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wllli  G^rcat  joy  by  the  Canadians,  who  vied  with  the  oldest 
])ritish  soldiers  in  prepai'iii<r  for  defence.  The  force 
under  liis  command  amounteil  to  only  eighteen  hundred 
men.  Not  more  than  three  liundied  and  fifty  were  regu- 
lars, of  whom  two  hnndi'cd  and  thirty  were  Eraser's 
nii;dilan(]ers,  who  lia<]  settled  in  the  country,  and  were 
rc-end>odied  under  Colonel  ^TcLcan.  The  remainder 
were  four  hundred  and  fifty  se;imen,  and  a  gallant  band 
composed  of  Canadian  militia,  and  artificers. 

G.  The  American  generals  had  now  efi'ected  a  junction 
of  their  forces,  and  summoned  tlic  fortress  to  surrender. 
This  was  at  once  rejected.  After  pushing  the  siege  during 
the  month  of  December  without  any  prospect  of  success, 
Montgomery  determined  upon  making  a  night-attack. 
This  intention  soon  became  known  to  General  Carleton, 
who  made  every  preparation  to  defeat  the  enemy.  The 
governor,  with  the  officers  and  gentlemen  off  duty,  took 
up  their  quarters  for  several  days  at  the  Recollet  Convent, 
where  they  slept  in  their  clothes. 

1.  During  this  month's  sicgo  the  American  rille-men 
kept  up  an  unintermittingfire  upon  the  sentinels,  and  threw 
from  fortv  to  fifty  shells  every  niglit  into  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  became  so  accustomed  to  the  occurrences  of  a 
siege  that  they  ceased  to  regard  tliem  with  alarm,  all  join- 
ing cheerfully  in  bearing  arms  and  performing  the  duty  of 
soldiers. 

8.  Two  strong  parties  were  formed  on  31st  December, 
one  under  "^.lonto-omerv,  the  other  under  Arnold,  Avhose 
local  knowledge  of  Quebec  was  accurate.     They   were   to 
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a-lvance  from  opposite  sides  and  meet  at  the  foot  of 
Mountain  Street,  then  foree  Prescott  irate  and  reach  the 
Upi/er  Town. 

9.  The  besiegers  approaohed  the  City  with  the  most 
careful  silence,  jdded  by  the  raging  of  a  furious  storm. 
Advancing  by  the  road  which  winds  round  the  face  of  the 
rock,  the  army  was  crowded  into  the  narrow  pass  which 
led  to  the  gate.  Notwithstanding  every  precaution  the 
confused  noise  of  Uie  approaching  troops  rose  above  the 
conllict  of  the  elements,  and  struck  the  watchful  ear  of 
the  outer  sentinel,  who,  receiving  no  answer  to  his  chal- 
lenge, roused  the  British  guard. 

10.  The  party,  who  defended  the  battery,  consisted  of 
Canadian  militia  with  nine  British  seamen  to  work  the 
guns.  They  kept  a  close  watch,  and,  as  soon  as  the  day 
broke,  discovered  the  troops  marching  in  the  snow.  Orders 
were  given  to  make  no  movement ;  and  the  Americans 
having  halted  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  sent  forward  an 
otlicer  to  reconnoitre.  On  his  return  the  troops  marched 
forward  with  a  quickness  and  precision  deserving  the 
highest  praise.  The  English  then  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  from  the  artillery  which  commanded  the  path ;  the 
groans  which  succeeded  plainly  revealed  the  enemy  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  every  sound  in  answer  to  their  fire  had 
died  away  that  they  ceased  their  cannonade. 

11.  The  enemy  having  retired,  thirteen  bodies  were 
found  in  the  snow.  Montgomery's  orderly  serjeant,  des- 
])erately  wounded,  but  yet  alive,  was  found  and  brought 
into   the   guard-room.     On    being  asked  if  the    General 
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Ill  111  self  had  boon  killed,  lie  evaded  tlie  qnostion  by  reply- 
ino'  lliat  he  had  not  seen  him  lor  sonio  time.  I'his  laitht'ul 
Serjeant  died  in  al)Out  an  lionr  allurwards.  It  m';\s  not 
nseei'tained  tliat  the  Ameriean  (General  had  been  killed 
until  General  Cailctoii,  anxious  to  learn  the  truth,  sent  to 
enquire  it'  any  of  the  prisoners  would  identify  llie  body. 
An  ofiicer  consenting  a(;eom})anied  the  aid-de-cainp  to 
tlie  ^^  Pres  de  V7//e"  gnard,  and  pointed  out  the  body, 
pronouncino'  over  it  a  glowing-  eulogiuni  on  Montgomery's 
br<ivery.     llis    two    aids-de-eaiiip    were    also    recognised 
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12.  This  brave  man  had  1bui»-lit  by  the  side  of  AVolfo 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  ;  but,  mai'rying  an  American 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Livingston,  he  imbibed  tlie 
politics  of  his  father-in-law's  family,  and  joined  the  cause 
of  the  colonists  against  the  Mother  Country.  The  ex- 
cellence  of  his  qualities  and  disposition  procured  him  an 
uncommon  sliare  of  private  affection  and  esteem.  After 
his  death  the  Continental  Congress  ordered  a  magnificent 
cenotaph  to  'be  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  New  York.  Hither  his  remains  were  removed, 
in  1818  by  the  desire  of  his  widow,  and  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  then  British  Governor,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke. 

13.  In  the  meantime  Arnold,  who  had  been  repulsed  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  took  the  command,  and  at- 
tempted still  to  maintain  his  gi'ound ;  but  the  dispirited  state 
of  his  men  rendered  him  unable  to  keep  up  more  than  an  im- 
perfect blockade  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  which  he 
at  last  abandoned.     In  the  whole  attack  upon  Quetctha 
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Americans  lost  about  one  luindre'l  killed  and  wounded,  and 
six  oflieers  of  Arnold's  division,  iiir,liisive  of  the  1<.>S8  at 
Prcs  dc  Ville.  The  British  luid  one  oilieer  and  seven- 
teen men  killed  and  wounded.  The  nand)er  of  those  who 
surrendered  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

14.  Quebec  has  been  five  times  assaulted.  First,  in 
1C29,  when,  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Secondly,  in  1G90,  after  its  natu- 
ral capabilities  for  deftMice  had  been  improved,  when  it 
successfully  resisted  the  attack  of  Sir  AVilliam  l^hipps. 
Thirdly,  in  1759,  when,  after  the  b:itlle  of  the  J  Mains  of 
Abraham,  it  was  once  more  won  for  England  by  Wolfe. 
Fourthly,  in  17G0,  when,  having  been  threatened  during 
the  wintc]',  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  De  Levi,  and, 
lastly,  in  1775,  when,  after  it  liad  sustained  an  unsuccess- 
ful siege  and  blockade  of  six  months.  General  Arnold  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  camp  in  despair. 

15.  In  the  month  of  May  reinforcements  having  arriv- 
ed from  Britain  nnder  General  Burgoyne,  the  Canadians 
were  enabled  to  drive  the  Americans  from  the  Province. 
Notwithstanding  this  in  1777  General  Burgoyne  and  a 
great  number  of  British  troops  were  obliged  to  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war  to  General  Gates  and  the  Kepubliean 
Army  at  a  village  near  Saratoga.  The  disaster  had  an 
important  bearing  u})on  the  events  of  that  period. 

16.  The  army  of  the  ill-fated  Burgoyne  was  the  best 
equipped  and  most  effective  that  had  entered  the  field  du- 
ring the  contest.  High  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  insurmountable  difficulties  of  the  country, 
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the  incloniont  wcfitlior  and  the  energy  and  skill  of  the 
opponents  were  its  ruin.  'l\vo  successive  actions — tho 
lirst  a  vi<'torv — the  second  a  defeat — hastened  the  ftite  of 
this  army,  wliich  had  been  harassed  by  fatigue  and  im- 
perfectly sn])j)lied.  Embarrassed  by  heavy  rains  and  deep 
roads  as  well  as  bv  the  number  of  tho  wounded,  it  retreat- 
ed  for  three  days,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  took  up 
its  llnal  slautl  above  the  Fishkill  River.  To  retreat  far- 
ther was  impracticable.  The  Americans  swarmed  on 
every  side  in  overwhelming  numbers;  su|)plies  failed; 
wider  could  be  got  only  at  the  price  of  blood,  for  the 
river  was  guarded  by  the  deadly  I'iile  ;  whilst  every  part 
of  the  camp  was  exposed  to  tlie  enemy's  cannon  and  tho 
marksman's  aim.  There  was  no  place  of  safety  ;  as  long 
as  they  lasted,  they  were  shot  down  like  deer.  For  six 
days  the  spirit  of  English  chivalry  would  not  bow  ;  at 
length  hunger  and  loll,  the  deadly  sickness  and  the  hope- 
less strno-o-]o  could   no  lon^•e^  be  borne,  and  they  yielded. 

17.  This  long  war  tcrminat<'d  in  1*783  by  the  indepen- 
dence of  all  the  colonies  that  had  united  against  Britain. 
Th(!  issue,  unfavourable  or  at  least  mortifying  to  the 
Mother  Country,  v»a=^  attended  with  considerable  advan- 
tage to  Canada.  This  arose  from  a  large  body  of 
Loyalists,  who  expatriated  themselves  from  the  United 
States  and  took  refuo-e  in  her  territories.  They  received 
liberal  grants  of  land,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
prosperity  which  has  since  so  eminently  distinguished 
Canada  West. 

18.  His  late  Majesty,  William  the  IV.,  visited  Canada 
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in  1787.  ITc  tlien  coniman<1ocl  tlie  Pegasus,  of  ci'>"hty- 
fuur  guns,  lie  landed  at  Quebec;  on  tlie  lltli  of  August, 
and  on  the  IStli  of  September  made  his  entrance  into 
Montreal,  lie  was  received  and  entertained  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  his  illustrious  rank,  llavinrj  landed  and 
passed  some  time  at  Sorel  on  his  return,  he  sanctioned  tho 
change  of  name  to  his  own — William  Henry;  by  either 
of  which  a['}^"1'*ilion8  it  is  now  known. 

10.  Lord  Dorchester,  having  assumed  the  government 
in  1787,  brought  forward,  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  plan 
of  government  better  suited  to  existing  circumstances, 
and  intended  as  nearly  as  possible  to  resemble  the  form  of 
the  British  Constitution,  liy  this  act  tho  Colony  was 
divided  into  the  two  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  a  Legislatur*!  was  established  in  each.  In 
pursuance  of  this  act  the  first  Trovincial  Parliament  of 
Lower  Canada  met  at  Quebec  on  the  I7tli  of  December, 
1792. 

20.  General  PrcscoLt  was  ai)pointcd  Covcrnor  in  this 
year,  and  several  Legislativi',  Acts  passed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rioviiicc.  It  was  found,  howevei',  that  tho 
Land  Grantino*  Department  had  manao-ed  to  ^'rant  to 
each  other  hirgo  and  valual)le  tracts  of  the  Crown  Lands 
to  the  l!iiurv  of  vast  numbers  rif  settlers  and  cmii-'rants. 

21.  Tho  atlairs  of  the  Province  at  this  period  were  en- 
trusted to  Sir  Pobert  S.  Milucs,  as  Lieutenant  Governor. 
In  1803  a  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice  at  Montreal 
declared  slavery  inconsistent  with  tho  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a    few   individuals   in   that   condition  received  a 
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grant  of  frcoilom.  Sir  Jumcs  II.  Craig  was  appointed 
Governor  General  in  1807.  The  I'roviiiec  still  continued 
to  enjoy  peace,  and  its  trade  flourished  an<l  incieased 
rapidly.  Ditl'erenccs,  however,  unrortiinately  arose  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  the  lloiise  of  i.\sseinblv. 

22.  In  1810  the  resolutions  of  the  House  expelling  the 
Judges,  the  pledge  of  (he  House  to  pay  the  civil  list,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Judge  Sewell  by  vote  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  I'arlianicnt.  This,  ^vith  the  suppression  of  a 
French  pa[)Cr,  called  "  Xc  CV^/r/^Z/cw,"  the  seizure  of  its 
press  and  the  imprisonment  of  its  printer  and  six  oilers, 
iXave  cfrcat  oti'encc.     Some  very  im;ij»;in;ioive  nersc:is  o-avo 
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to  this  period  the  name  ot  the  "  reign  of  terror.' 

23.  Sir  George  Prevost  succeeded  to  Jio  aoiuinisf ■  d- 
tion  of  Canada,  1811,  as  Governur  (fcneral,  and  \\iO 
following  year  the  United  Stntes  declared  v,,^.r  against 
Great  Britain. 


Questions  on  Part  III — Chapter  1. 


What  arc  tlio  divisions  of  lliis  Chapter  ? 

I.— 1.  What  numhcr  of  inhabitants  had  (aiia'^'^  at  tlic  timo  of  the  con- 
quest?   Describe  tlieni.     What  is  said  o^' '    -   Indians  ? 

2.  What 'is  said  of  the  British  erovernmeut:  What  was  f^raiiti>d  to 
th(^  Canadians?  What  cause  of  eonudaint  was  still  left?  Of 
whom  did  tliose  consist  ?     What  si)irU  did  these  otlicers  show  ? 

3.  How  did  General  Murray  act  ?  Jn  what  manner  were  the  people 
governed  ?    What  new  courts  were  instituted  ? 

4.  IIow  (lid  the  Canadians  evince  their  regard  for  the  British  ?  What 
is  said  of  George  the  IT  '     What  is  said  of  ins  death  ? 
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5.  Wlio  first  rorcivod  tho  honiag;o  of  tlio  Canadians  ?  Vr[\o  first  visit- 
ed the  court  of  (JcoracTlu;  III?  Wliat  si)occli  was  luado  by  tlio 
kiiif?  to  31adauic  dc  Lui-y  V 

G.  "What  is  said  of  Pc  Lovi  ?  r-'ive  an  account  of  the  battle.  What  is 
said  of  GcMieral  M  lu'ray  ?    "What  then  arrived  ? 

7.  "What  course  did  Vaudreuil  take  ?  Give  an  account  of  tlio  arrange- 
ments. 

8.  AVho  advanced  from  Qu(>bec  ?  From  what  direction  did  General 
Anihei'st  ajipronch  V  W'iiere  was  Colonel  Haviland  stationed?  1\\ 
what  situation  did  Vaudreuil  lind  himself  V 

9.  "Wliat  is  said  of  this  capitulation?  Vv'hither  were  tho  French 
troops  sent  ?    In  what  manner  was  this  performed  ? 

10.  "What  stipulations  did  Vaudreuil  exact  ?  "Wliat  did  ho  demand  ? 
AVas  this  f^rantedV    When  was  this  conquest  conlirmed.? 

11.  AVhat  occurred  in  France?  For  whom  did  Louis  send?  "What 
did  Choiseul  advise?  What  remark  did  he  make?  What  did  ho 
prophesy  ?    Was  this  prediction  verified  ? 

II.— 1.  What  followed  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British  ?    What  did 
the  Canadians  bef^in  to  enjoy  ?    What  is  said  of  M.  Jiigot  ? 

2.  Wliat  is  said  of  the  finances?  Of  what  did  he  take  advantage? 
For  what  ijurpose  had  this  paper  b(MMi  passed?  Of  what  was  the 
French  mouai-ch  guilty  ?  \Vlio  were  involved  in  ruin  by  this  act  ? 
To  wliat  sum  did  this  currency  amount  ?  What  compensation 
was  received  ? 

3.  What  calamity  desolated  "Montreal?  What  caused  it  to  spread, 
and  how  was  it  st<>pi)od?  Uclate  the  ])ai'ticulars  of  the  second 
fire.  What  i-cljcfwas  iiU'orded  to  the  sulferers?  What  was  the 
l)Oi)ulatiou  of  Montreal  at  tiiis  period? 

4.  What  ehan,u:e  in  the  law  was  introduced  at  this  time?  What 
otiier  changes  ? 

5.  Wli.at  momentous  ]ieriod  now  approached  ?  What  was  the  con- 
duet  of  the  French  Canadians  ?     To  what  act  did  they  submit  ? 

III.— 1.  When  did  the  first  Conj^ress  meet?  What  was  one  of  their  first 
objects?  For  wliat  pur^jose  was  the  money  raised  which  caused 
the  rui)ture  ? 

2.  In  what  quarters  did  the  Americans  invade  Canada?  What  was 
the  success  of  th(!  first  division?  M'as  Ir^  force  eonsideral)le? 
What  is  snid  of  (ieneral  Carleton  ?  \\h(Mi  did  31  ontuomery  enter 
IMontJeal?  What  was  surrendered  to  him  ?  What  did  he  find  in 
the  city,  and  to  what  use  did  he  api)]y  it  ? 

,3.  When  ditl  the  second  division  reaeli  the  St.  Lawrence?  Describo 
their  sullVriuiis.  in  wliat  state  was  (Quebec  at  this  tinu^  ?  AVhat 
must  l!a\e  been  the  result  if  Arnold  had  crossed  the  lliver? 
Whither  had  th<' shipping;  been  removed?  Where  did  ho  land 
his  men,  and  for  whom  did  h(i  wait? 
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4.  "NYli^n^  was  General  Carluton?  What  msis  the  object  of  IMont- 
goiucry?  What  niovonierit  did  Carlcton  ellVet  V  By  \vIio«iO  assibt- 
auco  :     How  was  this  accompiishod  r     Whi-u  did  he  arrive  V 

5.  How  was  his  arrival  hailed?  What  airionut  of  forcM*  did  ho 
l)usscss'r  Wliat  amount  of  regulars?  What  amount  of  sailors 
and  militia? 

6.  Vt'hat  is  saidof  the  American  generals?  AVhat  v»as  the  rejjly? 
What  was  tlie  determination  of  Montgomery?  Did  tliis  intention 
transpire  r     What  i)retaution  was  taken  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  siege.    What  is  said  of  the  uihahitants  ? 

8.  What  took  place  on  the  3tst  Dec.  ?    What  vras  the  plan  of  attack  ? 

9.  I>.'sc:il)(;  their  ajjproacli.  Into  what  was  the  army  crowded? 
AV li.it  is  said  of  the  noi.-.e  of  1  he  ti'oops  ? 

10.  Who  defended  the  battery?  What  did  they  discover?  What 
orders  were  given  ?  AVhat  is  said  of  tlie  trooi)3?  What  was  then 
done  by  the  English?     What  succeeded  r 

11.  How  many  bodies  were  found  ?  Who  wasbroutrht  into  tlie  guard- 
room y  What  is  said  of  him?  Ho\t-  did  (ienei-al  Ciirletou  try  to 
a -^certain  the  fact  ?  Wiio  recoirnized  the  corpsi,'  of  ^lontgomery  ? 
Who  besides  were  found  amongst  the  dead? 

12.  How  came  General  Montgomeiy  to  embrac(>  the  American  cause? 
Wliat  is  said  of  him?  Where  is  his  monument  erected?  When 
Mas  his  body  removed  to  IS'ew  York  ? 

13.  Who  took  the  command?  What  is  said  of  Arnold?  What  was 
the  loss  of  the  Americans  ?     What  was  the  loss  of  the  I'l'llish  ? 

14.  T Tow  many  times  has  Quebec  been  assailed?  I'irst,  Secondly, 
Thirdly,  Fourthly,  Lastly,  with  what  re.>ult? 

15.  What  were  the  Canadians  enabliMl  to  do  in  1770  ?  What  disaster 
bejel  the  Ih'itish  in  1770?     What  is  said  of  this  ? 

IC).  In  what  condition  was  the  army  of  Bui"goyn<>?  Whnt  caused  its 
ruin?  Wliat  is  said  of  the  two  action.s':'  i)escribe  its  condition. 
What  is  said  of  th(^  Americans?  What  of  the  situation  of  the 
army  ?    How  long  did  Ihey  resist  ? 

17.  When  was  the  peace  with  the  United  States  settled?  What  is 
said  of  the  issue  ?     How  did  this  arise  i*     How  were  they  ii^warded  ? 

IS.  When  did  his  late  MajesLy  visit  Canada?  Where  did  he  land,  and 
to  what  i)hu,'e  did  ho  proceed?  Jlow  was  he  receive<l?  What  oc- 
curred on  his  return  V 

UK  What  new  i)lan  of  government  was  nowndo])ted?  How  was  t ho 
colony  divided?     When  did  the  lirst,  Parliament  meil? 

20.  What  is  said  of  GencM-al  Frescott  r  What  is  said  of  the  Land 
t; ranting  Oepartment  ? 

21.  To  whom  were  the  aflairs  of  the  Frovince  now  entrusted?    What 
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decision  was  marlo  with  rosrard  to  slavery  ?    Who  was  sent  out  in 
1807  'i    Did  thj  Province  flourish  V    What  difrerence  arose  ? 

22.  What  led  to  the  dissohition  of  Parliament?    AVhat  gave  great 
oH'ence  V    What  name  was  given  to  this  period  ? 

23.  Who  succeeded  to  the  administration?    AVhcn  did  tho  Vuited 
States  declare  war  against  Great  Britain  ? 


CIIArTER  II. 


DIVISIONS. 


/.  General  Illatonj  from  the  Declaration  of  War, 
1812,  to  the  Peace  of  1814  and  1815.—//.  From 
the  Treaty  of  Pcace^  1815,  to  the  Commencement 
of  JJisturhanccs,  1832. — ///.  Prom  the  Commence- 
ment of  Dlsturhances,  1832,  to  the  End  of  the  Insur- 
rection r^  1838. 

I.  General  History  from  the  Declaration  of 
War,  1812,  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  1815. — 1. 
The  AmcricMiis,  having  declared  war  against  England, 
detevHiined  to  invade  Canada,  where  they  supposed  the 
mass  of  the  people  would  receive  them  with  open  arras. 
Far  from  this  being  the  case,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
war  was  prochiimed,  the  Canadians  rose  with  a  noble  spirit 
in  defence  of  their  con;  My.  Four  battalions  of  Mihtia 
were  instantly  raised,  and  the  Canadian  Voltigeurs  were 
organized  and  equipped  in  the  short  space  ot  six  weeks  by 
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the  liberality  of  tlio  young  Canadian  gentry,  from  annon 
wliorn  they  were  gallantly  oflicered.  The  now  Governor, 
Sir  George  Prcvo-^t,  as-^emblcd  the  Legislature;  Govci'n- 
ment  paper,  bearing'  ;:  terest,  an;!  payable  in  r>ills  of  Ex- 
cliano^e  on  Ena-land,  was  substituted  for  money,  to  pi-evcnt 
the  specie  from  going  to  the  United  State?.  The  Citadel 
of  Quebec  was  guarded  by  inhabit^mts  of  the  town,  proud 
of  the  duty  and  of  the  eoniidence  reposed  in  them.  Eveiy 
description  of  force  was  put  into  activity  ;  and  our  old 
friends,  the  Indians,  now  a  very  different  race  from  those 
of  whom  you  have  read  in  the  early  wars,  came  from  their 
forest  homes,  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  country. 

2.  The  same  feeling  was  manifested  in  Upper  Canada. 
This  portion  of  the  country  is  peopled  with  British  emi- 
g'^ants,  and  the  important  body  of  settlers  from  the  United 
States,  of  whom  wc  have  already  spoken,  and  who  arc 
generally  known  in  Canada  by  the  name  of  the  Loyalists 
or  United  Empire  Loyalists.  The  government  of  tliis 
Province  was  entrusted  to  General  Brock,  a  straio-htfor- 
ward  politician,  and  an  able,  active  and  spirited  soldier. 

3.  lu  July  the  American  G>,'neral  Hull  wiih  a  force  of 
twenty-five  hundred  men  crossed  over  from  Detroit,  and 
entered  the  Western  district,  where  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion inviting  the  inhabitants  to  join  his  standard.  At  this 
time  the  British  force  on  the  frontier  was  nearly  nominal, 
and  could  offer  little  resistance.  As  soon  as  General  Brock 
heard  of  this  invasion,  ho  ]>rorogued  the  l*arliament  then 
sitting  at  Toronto,  and  proceeded  westward,  lie  arrived 
on  the  12th  of  August  at  Amherstburg,  where  he  muster- 
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ol  fibout  three  Innidred  an'l  tliirty  reo'ular?*,  and  four 
IiuiKlrcd  militia  and  six  hundred  Lidiahs.  Hull,  wliose  force, 
weakened  by  sickness  and  scndino;  away  two  dctaclimcnts, 
is  said  at  llii>  time  not  to  liave  cxcciMlcd  eiidit  hundred 
olTectivc  mon,  retreated  across  the  Iliver,  withdi'awlnnj  tlio 
cannon  prepare  1  for  tlio  sie<;'e  of  Andiorsthuri;',  and  shut 
himself  up  in  Dc'troit.  General  Drock,  instantly  crossing 
over,  advanced  upon  the  fort  and  prepared  for  an  immediate 
assault.  A  white  ting,  however,  appeared  from  the  walls, 
and  a  capitulation  \vas  signed,  by  whi('h  the  Avhole  Ameri- 
can force,  iiududing  the  detachments,  were  ina<le  prisoners 
and  sent  to  Montreal.  Loud  and  inst  com'tlaints  were 
made  by  the  Americans  against  the  conduct  of  lIuK,  who 
was  afterwar  Is  tried  and  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  was 
spared  on  account  of  his  ago  and  former  services. 

4.  A  few  months  after  the  surrender  of  Hull  the  Ameri- 
cans c>ollected  a  large  force  on  \]n}  Niagara  frontier.  On 
the  13l]i  of  Oct  )b(ir  this  force  cro-sed  over  into  Upper 
Canada  at  (^ueonston,  and  overpowered  the  detachment 
stationed  there,  (xonera!  Broidc  was  then  at  Fort  George, 
lower  down  the  Iliv{!i' ;  but  su(di  was  his  ardour  that,  with- 
out waiting  to  collect  his  troop-^,  h(i  immediately  hastened 
to  the  spot.  Putting  liimscU  at  tln^  head  of  a  small  party, 
which  was  still  resisting  the  enemy,  he  fell  fighting  valiantly 
near  the  spot  on  wdiicli  the  monument  to  his  memory  was 
afterwards  erected.  For  some  time  the  Americans  had 
possession  of  the  heights,  but  they  wei'c  dislodged,  and  the 
greater  part  machi  prisoners  by  <renei'al  Sheatfe,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command. 
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!i.  A  tomporary  triico  erisuorl  in  this  quarter  for  somo 
tiiiiG,  Tt  was  interrii|)te(l  by  a  ri<lii'ul(.)us  o-ascona  le  and 
iniprui.lcMit  attempt  a,t  invasion  on  tlio  20ili  and  28t,h  of 
Nov'LMnhoi'  near  Fort  Eric  by  the  Aniei'ican  General 
Sniytlie.  An  equally  absurd  attempt  was  made  at  the 
same  tiiiK.'  b}'  the  ]^)iMti.^h  Naval  Force  on  Lake  Ontario 
ao^aiiist  Sackett's  Harbour,  t'le  chief  American  seaport. 
The  severity  of  the  season  caused  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 
An  attack,  however,  was  made  on  Ogdensburgh  by  Caplain 
]\['DonnelI,  who,  crossing-  tlie  St.  Lawrence  on  the  ice, 
drove  out  tlie  garrison,  and  obtained  possession  of  eleven 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores. 
The  only  important  advantairc  o-ained  durino;  the  winter 
was  bydenend  Proctor,  who  on  the  22nd  January  took  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  with  their  General  Wilkinson 
near  Detroit. 

G.  As  soon  as  th.c  ice  disappeared  from  Lake  Ontario, 
the  Americans  came  out  of  Sackett's  Harbour  wiih  a 
suiierior  naval  force.  Tiie  plan  of  this  campaign  w;i-^ 
limited  lo  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada,  which,  as  it  was 
only  defended  by  twenty-one  hundred  regular  troops,  was 
consid(U'ed  almost  certain.  On  the  27th  of  April  they 
landed  at  and  took  possession  of  York  (Toronto),  then  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  destr»)ying  the  fort  and  public 
buildings,  and  forced  General  Shealfe  to  retire  towards 
Kino'ston. 

v.  Li  less  than  a  month  afterwards  they  drove  f General 
Vincent  from  Fort  Georije  at  the  entrance  of  the  Niaijara 
rivei',  then  considered  tlio  chief  military  position  in  the 
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Provinco.  They  soon  ol^tained  possession  of  tlic  wliolc 
Niagara  fi'onticr,  then  containing  a  very  large  pro])Oition 
of  the  [)0[)ulat,ion  of  Upper  Canachi.  General  Vincent  was 
obliu'ed  to  retire  to  nnrlin^ton  IIei<i"hts  near  the  western 
extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Americans  liad  advanced 
as  far  as  Stony  Creek  with  the  intention  of  dislodging 
liira,  when  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harvey,  now  Sir  John 
Harvey,  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  surprising  them 
in  the  night.  Before  day  he  entered  their  camp,  consisting 
of  tliree  thousand  men,  with  only  seven  hundrcii  and  four 
soldiers,  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number,  and  captured 
two  generals  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners.  This 
affair  so  disconcerted  the  Americans  that  they  returned 
hastily  to  Fort  George,  leaving  the  communication  with 
part  of  Niagara  frontier  open  to  the  British,  and  perhaps 
eventually  saving  the  whole  of  the  Province. 

8.  On  the  23d  of  June  two  American  armed  vessels 
were  gallantly  captured  by  the  British  troops  at  Isle-aux- 
Noix  in  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  July  the  barracks  at 
Blackrock  and  Plattsburg  were  destroyed.  An  attack  on 
Sackett's  Harbour,  liowever,  by  Sir  George  Prevcst,  on 
which  great  hopes  were  formed,  completely  failed.  On 
the  10th  of  September  Commodore  "^erry  captured  the 
whole  British  Naval  Force  on  Lake  Erie. 

9.  To  add  to  this  series  of  disasters,  General  Proctor 
was  defeated  near  Detroit  by  General  Harrison.  This 
General  broui>'ht  with  him  a  body  of  combatants  hithei'to 
uidcnown  in  warfare,  the  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen, 
accustomed  to  ride  through  the  woods,  and  using  their 
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wcaj^-ons  with  astonisliing  skill.  Kecciviiig  tlie  fire  of  tho 
liritislijtiiey  galloped  forward  amongst  them,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  spread  a  general  confusion  througli  the  ranks. 
The  Indians  sustained  the  loss  of  their  chief  Tecumseh, 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  equally  distinguished 
by  policy  and  eloquence.  Tlie  main  object  of  liis  life  had 
been  to  unite  his  followers  in  a  grand  confederacy  against 
the  Americans.  In  his  enmity  to  them  he  liad  warmly 
attached  himself  to  the  British,  and  aided  them  in  succes* 
sive  victories.  General  Proctor  was  oblinfcd  to  retreat  to 
Burlington  Heights,  where  he  could  only  rally  two  hundred 
men,  with  whom  he  joined  tiie  Niagara  army. 

10.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  American  Forces  were 
assembled  on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  combined  attack  on  Montreal,  the 
suceess  of  which  would  doubtless  have  placed  the  whole 
of  the  Upper  Province  in  their  liands.  On  the  21st  of 
October  General  Hampton  entered  Lower  Canada  from 
Lake  Champlain  with  an  army  of  from  six  to  seven  thou- 
sand men.  On  the  2Gth  he  came  to  Colonel  De  Sala- 
bcrry's  position  on  the  Chatcauguay  river,  where  ho  met 
with  a  noble  resistance  from  ilia  little  detachment  that 
formed  the  advance  of  the  British  army.  It  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  natives  of  Lower  Canada,  and  its 
numbers  liave  been  variously  estimated. 

11.  This  brave  officer  was  himself  a  Canadian,  belong, 
ing  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families, 
and  had  served  with  the  British  army  in  various  parts  of 
the  World.     To  great  activity  and  personal  courage  he 
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united  military  science  and  experience,  and  possessed  the 
entire  corifidence  of  his  troops,  lie  availed  liinisclf  of 
every  advantage  which  t lie  thickly  wooded  country  ailor.l- 
c'd,  and  poured  in  a  deadly  lire.  The  example,  which  the 
oallant  Colonel  thus  set,  was  nohly  followed  by  the  men, 
every  one  of  whom  made  sure  of  his  object.  'Iha  loss  of 
the  Amcriciins  was  considerable,  whilst  Colonel  de  Sala- 
berry  had  only  two  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 
General  Hampton  letumed  to  Phittsbnrg,  wlicrc  his  army 
dwindh.'d  away  by  sickness  and  desertion. 

12.  Meantime  the  large  expedition  under  General  AVil- 
kinsou,  having  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  entered  the  Iliver 
St.  liawrence,  and  passed  the  1  British  Fort  of  l^rescoU  on 
the  nio'ht  of  the  Gth  of  November.  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  and  he  might  have  readied  the  Island  of 
Montreal  the  next  day,  had  he  continued  his  route  without 
interiuption.  Fortunately,  however,  lie  thought  proper  to 
land  portions  of  his  troops  at  diflerent  places  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  quest  of  imaginary  obstacles  to  his  passage. 
These  unnecessary  delays  gave  time  to  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  to  hear  of  his  coming, and  to  call  out  the  Militia,  who 
were  assembling  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  en- 
abled the  detachments  also  from  the  garrisons  of  Kingston 
and  Prescott  to  overtake  him. 

13.  Near  Cornwall  Wilkinson  received  despatches 
from  Hampton,  declining  the  expected  co-operation  with 
him.  He  found  too  that  the  population  was  hostile  to  the 
States,  and  attached  to  the  Ikitish  government.  lie 
resolved  to  give  up  his  attack  upon  Montreal  and  retire 
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to  -winter  quarters.  Tlio  American  General  ]Jovd  willi 
the  elite  of  the  army  niaiehed,  at  tliis  time  too,  a'uinst 
the  Uriti?;li  General  Morrison,  who  connnamled  tln3 
detaehments  from  Kiniisl.uii  and  I'rescolt,  ann)unliiii''  to 
only  eiglit  hundred  men.  Great  fears  were  entertained 
of  the  junction  of  tiio  forces  ot  .iJ'>yd  and  Wilkinson. 
This,  however,  was  pieveiited,  ami  lioyd's  urmy  was 
beaten  at  Chrysler's  Farm  ahove  Cornwall,  and  forced  to 
retire  to  their  boats.  'Ihey  crossed  the  Salmon  Uiver, 
from  which  tliey  uliiniately  retired  to  Tlattsburg  on  Lake 
Champlain. 

14.  In  the  month  of  December  the  Americans,  finding 
that  the  British  were  prejtared  to  act  on  the  otlensive, 
burnt  the  town  of  Newaik  (now  Niagaia),  leaving  the 
inhabitants  ruined  and  houseless  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

On  the  advance  of  General  Murray  General  M'Clure 
retired,  and  the  American  Fort  Xiajj'ara  was  taken  bv 
surprise  with  four  hundred  i>risoners  and  a  laige  quantity 
of  arms  and  stores.  On  the  SOth  the  l>riti>h  retaliated 
the  burning  of  Niagara  by  destroying  Blackrock  and 
Buffalo.  The  winter  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  this  border 
warfare,  so  annoying  to  both  countries,  and  frccpiently 
more  disastrous  in  ils  consequences  than  regular  contests. 

15.  Operations  Avere  commenced  early  in  the  spring  of 
1814.  An  Ameiican  army,  commanded  by  General 
Wilkinson,  and  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  thousand 
men,  entered  Lower  Canada  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain.  They  attacked  and  completely  inyest- 
cd  Lacollc  Mill,   which  was  defended   by   Major  Hand- 
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cock  of  of  tho  13th  regiment  and  about  one  Lundred  and 
eighty  men.  They  were  vigorously  repulsed  from  this 
little  fortress  and  driven  hack  to  the  United  States. 

IG.  Early  in  the  season  Sir  James  Yeo  arrived  from 
EiiMand,  took  command  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  conveyed 
Sir  (lordon  Druinmond  with  troops  to  Oswego,  which 
they  took.  In  July  the  xVmerican  General  Brown  captur- 
ed Fort  Erie,  and  advanced  to  Ciiippewa,  where  he  was 
met  by  General  Kiall  with  about  two  thousand  regulars, 
militia  and  Indians.  A  severe  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  British  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  fivo 
hundred  and  fifteen,  and  the  Americans  three  hundred  and 
twelve.  General  Riall  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Twen- 
ty-one Mile  Creek,  and  the  Americans  proceeded  to 
invest  Fort  George.  Finding  it  stronger  than  he  expect- 
ed, and  being  disappointed  of  assistance  from  Sackctt's 
Harbour,  after  destroying  the  village  of  St.  David's  and 
plundering  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier.  Brown  retired 
towards  Chippewa.  The  British  General,  having  received 
some  reinforcements,  advanced,  and  the  two  armies  met 
again  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Here  in  a  place  called 
Lundy's  Lane,  after  valiantly  fighting  till  midnight  with 
various  fortune,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  retire 
towards  Fort  Erio,  losing  eight  liundred  and  fifty-fourl 
men,  w^hile  the  loss  of  the  British  was  eight  hundred  audi 
seventy-eight. 

17.  Ilavinor  determined  on  attackinor  Fort  Erie,  GenJ 
eral  Drummond  followed  them,  arrived  before  the  Forj 
on  tho  3rd  of  August,  and  invested  it.     On  the  11th  tbt 
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American  armed  schooners  Ohio  and  Somers,  aiding  in 
the  defence  of  the  place,  were  taken  possession  of  by 
seventy-five  British  seamen  undcu*  Captain  Dodds  in  boats, 
some  of  which  hud  been  carried  on  men's  shouklers  from 
below  tlie  Falls.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  the  army 
a«^saulted  the  Fort  and  were  repulsed,  losing  nine  hundred 
and  five  men  and  several  gallant  otKcors. 

18.  After  the  capture  of  i*aris  and  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  Britain  was  enabled  to  turn  her  forces  against 
the  United  States,  and  doubtless  anticipated  a  full  triumph^ 
A  strong  detachment  arrived  late  in  the  season,  and  part 
of  them  were  ordered  to  march  round  Lake  Ontario  to 
the  Niagara  frontier.  The  principal  part,  however,  were 
assembled  on  the  Richelieu,  where  they  were  brigaded 
with  the  force  of  General  do  Rottenburg.  Great  exer- 
tions were  made  on  both  sides  to  ensure  a  superiority  on 
Lake  Champlain  ;  and  in  September  a  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  under  Sir  George  Prevost  passed  the  frontier 
and  attacked  Plattsburg.  Tlie  British  »  otilla  from  Isle- 
aux-Noix  came  up  and  attacked  the  American  naval 
force,  the  land  batteries  opened  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
troops  moved  on  to  the  assault.  Here  again,  however, 
victory  declared  itself  for  the  Americans,  the  naval  force 
was  defeated,  and  the  whole  army  retreated  (very  unnec- 
essarily, as  it  was  thought  at  the  time)  and  re-entered 
Lower  Canada  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  men,  exclusive  of  deserters. 

19,  On  the  Niaojara    frontier  in  the  same  month  the 
American  forces  made  a  sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  which  was 
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repulsed,  but  with  c^reat  loss.  On  tho  2 1st  the  Diitish 
broke  up  and  retired  upon  C'liippewji,  Fort  <leor«r'  um<1 
Burlington  Jfui^hts.  In  ()(5U)ber  Sir  Jjunes  Yeo  ' -  >Uf<lit 
reintorcernents  tind  sup[ilies  to  (rcncrul  l)ruMiinoir:.  On 
tlie  5tli  of  November  tlio  Americans  evacuated  Fort  Erie, 
the  only  military  fort  they  bad  in  the  Oanadas,  A  preda- 
tory piirty,  which  had  lan<l.'d  from  Detroit,  and  pene- 
trated more  than  a  hundred  miles  into  Upper  ('ana<la, 
retired  upon  the  ap])roach  of  the  ljrili>li  force  from  Uur- 
hn^'ton  Heights,  thus  entire'v  abandonini;"  Oanada.  'I'he 
command  of  the  Lakes  was  at  the  Hame  time  secured,  and 
several  American  forts  were  captured. 

20.  In  the  meantime  the  Ihitish  obtained  possession  of 
Washington,  wliere  they  dc>troyed  the  pu})lic  otliccs  and 
property.  They  were,  however,  very  unsuccessful  in  their 
attacks  upon  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  Happily  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  (rreat 
Britain  was  signed  at  (ihent,  Deceniber  24th,  1814,  and 
on  the  9tli  of  March,  1815,  was  made  known  at  Quebec 
by  Sir  Gvjorge  Prevost,  which  terminated  this  unfortunate 
and  disastrous  war. 

21.  Neither  the  treaty  of  peace  nor  the  war,  however, 
brought  glory  to  Britain.  The  countiy  was  saved  chiefly 
by  the  gillantry  and  loyalty  of  its  own  inhabitants,  whoso 
conduct  is  beyond  all  praise.  Many  were  the  instances, 
however,  of  distinguished  military  skill  and  of  gallant 
endurance  of  fatigue  and  hardship  displayed  by  the  army 
sent  to  defend  Canada;  but  some  unhajipy  influences  seem 
to  have  pervaded  the  national  councils.     When  a  power- 
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ful arniv  miffht  liavo  acted  olVectnallv,  only  a  few  lIiou- 
Bands  were  sent ;  and  nn'n,  wlio  had  heat(;n  tlie  most 
ceh'bnited  troops  in  tlie  World,  were  dcfeiUed  and  destroy- 
ed on  an   attack  oji   nunl  breast-works   at  New  C)rleaiis. 
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min'ht  Iiave  carried  all  before  it,  was  left  with  onlv  a  few 
re<;in)eiits,  whilst  the  naval  force  on  the  Lakes  was  so 
deficient  that  defeat  was  unavoidable. 
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Druinmond  succeeded  Sir  (leor^'e  I'revost  in  tlu;  adnnn- 
istration  of  the  jj!;overnment  in  April,  1815;  and  Joseph 
Wilson,  Esquire,  held  the  ofli(;e  of  Admitustrator  under 
him  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Coapo  Slierbrooko,  wlio 
was  appointed  Governor  General  in  1816.  This  vigorous 
and  judicious  administration  gave  general  satisfiction.  lie 
was  in>tiucfed  to  accept  the  oflfer,  formerly  mailc,  to  pay 
the  whole  civil  list  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Provin(;e.  lie 
applied,  tiierefore,  not  for  a  permanent  settlement  but 
merely  for  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expen- 
ses. This  was  readily  granted,  the  Assembly  reserving  to 
themselves  the  appropriation  of  it. 

2.  Sir  John,  being  obliged  by  severe  illness  to  return 
to  England,  was  succeeded  in  1818  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  In  September,  1819,  the  I)uke's  life  and 
government  were  suddenly  terminated  by  an  attack  of 
hydrophobia.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  tamo 
fox,  not  suspected  to  be  in  a  rabid  state,  with  which  the 
Duke  was  amusinir  himself.     From  the  time  of  his  death 
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tlic  government  was  administered  by  the  Honourable 
James  Monk  as  President,  and  afterwards  by  Sir  Pere- 
grine Maitland  nntil  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
as  Governor-general  in  1820. 

3.  The  financial  affairs  continued  to  go  on  well  until 
the  death  of  George  III.  A  new  Provincial  Parliament 
was  then  assembled,  which  the  government  expected  would 
pass  a  bill  providing  f*)r  the  civil  list.  Instead  of  this  the 
Assembly  resolved  to  appropriate  all  the  revenue  of  the 
Province,  amounting  to  about  £140,000,  including  £34,- 
000  of  annual  permanent  revenue,  wdiich,  together  with  a 
small  hereditary  revenue  of  £3,800,  had  been  secured  to 
the  Crown  by  the  Quebec  Act.  The  Crown  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  of  distribnting  these  lesser  sums.  Neither 
party  would  yield,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  went  to  England 
to  arrange,  if  pos'^ible,  this  difficult  affair. 

4.  This  amiable  nobleman  had  been  very  popular  in 
Nova  Scotia,  but  he  was  not  so  successful  in  his  present 
station.  Having  estimated  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
public  service  at  £22,000  in  addition  to  the  revenues 
vested  in  the  Crown,  he  solicited  this  sum  as  a  permanent 
grant.  The  Assembly,  however,  positively  refused  to 
grant  any  more  than  an  annual  supply  bill.  It  was  at  last 
settled  that  two  estimates  should  be  presented — the  first 
embracing  the  government  expenses,  to  be  paid  by  funds 
of  which  the  Crown  claimed  the  entire  disposal — the 
second  to  be  employed  for  general  objects,  of  which  the 
members  had  the  entire  control.  The  measure  gave 
general  satisfaction,  the  sum  was  voted,  and  the  session 
terminated  amicably. 
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6.  Tn  the  year  1823  the  popular  cause  vvas,strengthenod 
by  the  insolvency  of  the  Ilcceiver-Cioneral  Sir  John  Cald- 
well. An  inquiry  into  his  accounts  had  been  repeatedly 
and  vainly  dcnianddl  by  the  As>^enibly  ;  and  he  proved, 
when  investigated,  to  be  indebted  to  the  }>ublic  nearly 
£100,000. 

6.  When  Lord  Dalhousie  returned  in  1825,  he  dissolved 
the  House  of  Assembly.  A  new  house  assembled,  when  he 
refused  to  approve  of  Mr.  Papineau,  whom  they  had  chosen 
as  the  Speaker ;  and  they  refused  to  elect  another.  The 
consequence  was  that  all  operations  with  regard  to  the 
revenues  of  the  Province  were  at  an  end,  and  no  session 
of  either  house  was  held  in  the  wint'T  of  1827-1828. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Province  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighty-seven  thousand  petitioncil  the  King,  charging 
the  Governor-g(3neral  with  many  arbitrary  acts,  of  apply- 
ing public  money  improperly,  of  violent  prorogation  and 
dissolution  of  the  House  of  Assemblv,  of  continuino:  in 
office  the  Receiver-General  after  he  was  known  to  bo 
insolvent,  of  dismissing  militia  officers  for  voting  Rgainst 
his  policy,  and  of  new-modeling  the  commission  of  the 
peace  to  serve  political  purj)oses. 

8.  His  Miijesty's  minist-^r.s  submitted  the  whole  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  After  ii*ivin<]f  their 
most  serious  attention  to  the  siibiect,  thev  ma<le  several 
enactments  to  secure  to  the  French  Canadians  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  their  religion,  laws  and  privileges.  The  Com- 
mittee expressed  their  sorrow  that  the  abuses  complaifsed 
of  should  have  been  so  long  allowed  to  exist  in  a  British 
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colony.     Tliey  ret.'iincil,  liowever,  the  power  of  tlie  Crown 


over  tlic  revenues  of  the  Province: 
9.  Sir  James 


Kempt  siK',(;ee'le«l  Lord  Dalliousie.  On 
callinc:  a  meetincc  of  tlie  Le<risla(ure,  lie  formally  accepted 
the  election  of  Mr.  Papincau  as  Speaker,  and  made  a 
specfdi  wliicdi  was  concilialory,  mild  and  wiso.  lie  assent- 
ed to  a  Supply  IVdl  to  carry  on  the  publico  service,  and  ho 
may  indeed  be  said  to  have  eflVcted  a  satisfactory  nnder- 
standinor  between  the  Leo-islature  and  the  Executive 
Government.  An  act  of  the  Provincial  l^arliamont  was 
passed,  wliicli  received  His  Majesty's  sanction,  to  in- 
crease the  represenfation  of  Lower  Canada  from  fifty  to 
eio^hty-four  nK^nbers.  A  o'eneral  election  took  place 
aj[^reeab1y  to  this  act,  and  soon  after  Sir  .lames  Kempt 
returned  to  Eno'land,  nniversally  honoured  and  respected 
for  his  conciliatory  and  constitutional  conduct. 

10.  ITe  was  succeeded  hv  Lord  Avbner.  Pnrino^  his 
adminisf ration  the  Afialic  cholera  appeared  in  Canada. 
So  jrreat  was  the  mortality  that  it  was  calculated  that  a 
greater  number  of  persons  had  been  ''arried  oiT  by  it  in 
three  months  in  Lower  Canada,  where  the  ])opulation  was 
only  half  a  million,  than  in  six  months  in  (h'o:\\  Britain, 
where  there  wjus  a  ]iopulatioii  of  above  sixteen  millions. 
A  malignant  iidluence,  hown-ver,  moi'e  perinaneii!  in  its 
effects  than  the  visitation  of  |)e>tileiK'e,  l>'\o'an  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  Province,  menacinij  the  peace,  pr<»speiitv  and 
institutions  of  the  land,  the  confidence  of  social  life,  and 
the  stability  of  British  connection— we  alUido  to  the  In- 
sm'rection. 
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in.  From    the  First    Riot   at    Montreal,    1832, 

TO  Tin:  END  of  THE  INSURRECTION  OF  1838. 1.   The 

first  serious  tumult  occurred  on  tlie  21st  of  May,  1832,  in 
consequence  of  political  cxcilenient  durino'  an  election  at 
^lontreal.  The  civil  power  beinix  unahle  to  restrain  the 
populace  from  acts  of  violence,  it  was  found  nece^jsaryto 
call  in  the  military,  when  tlirce  persons  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.  The  awful  visitations  of  the  pestilence 
in  1832  and  1834  seem  to  have  calmed  down  for  a  time 
this  tumultuary  spirit,  whicli,  however,  soon  returned. 

2.  The  discontent  and  opposition  of  the  leaders  of  Low- 
er Canada  to  the  liritish  rjovcrnment  grew  more  intense. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Gost'ord  in  1835  the  House 
of  Assembly  announced  that  they  should  consider  certain 
fundamental  alterations  in  the  constitution  as  the  condition 
of  any  vote  of  supply.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a 
direct  refusal  to  o-rant  the  expenses  of  government.  Af- 
fairs were  thus  brought  to  a  crisis;  many  of  the  habi- 
tans  of  Canada,  a  virtuous  and  well  disposed  ])eople,  were 
too  easily  led  on  ste])  by  step  until,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  years,  acts  of  open  insurrection  w^ere  conmiitted  by 
them. 

3.  As  a  preparative  for  this  conflict  wdtli  the  constituted 
anthorities,  and  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  hahltans  a!;^ainst 
tliem,  public  m-etings  were  held  in  almost  every  parish, 
at  which  r(!sohitionsof  tlic  most  infiammatorv  nature  were 
passed.  The  tri-coloured  ti'ig,  the  emblem  of  revolution, 
was  displayed  at  some  of  ilic  villages  on  the  Richelieu, 
and  at  a  gi'and  meeting  at  St.  Charles  the  cap  of  liberty 
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was  raised,  and  a  solemn  oath  taken  under  it  to  be  faitbfiil 
to  the  revolutionaiy  principles  of  which  it  was  emblematical. 
All  allegiance  was  at  once  discardcrl,  and  a  determination 
evinced  to  take  the  management  of  affairs  into  their  own 
hands. 

4.  No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  these  resolutions. 
Bands  of  armed  men  marched  forth,  spreading  fear  and 
consternation  among  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  threatening  them  with  loss  of  life  and  property  if 
they  did  not  join  them. 

5.  The  alarm  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada 
was  now  great.  They  met  for  the  preservation  of  order 
and  the  continuance  of  the  British  connection.  Troops 
were  sent  <h  Nova  Scotia  and  Upper  Canada. 

6.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1837,  a  riot  occurred  at 
Montreal,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  On  the  10th  Sir  John 
Colborne,  the  Commander  of  the  forces,  removed  his 
head  quarters  from  Sorel  to  Montreal.  On  the  same  day 
a  detachment  proceeded  to  St-l^'.n's  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Glasgow.  He  found  a  large  body  of •  people 
posted  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Richelieu,  and  the 
cavalry  pioceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  bridge,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  fiom  crossing. 

7.  On  the  IGth  warrants  were  issued  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  twenty-six  of  the  chief  leaders.  As  a  party  of 
volunteer  cavalry,  newly  organi/cil,  who  had  charge  of 
two  prisoners,  were  retui'ning  to  Montreal,  a  large  body 
of  the  peasantry  tired  upon  them  fi'om  behind  the  fences 
near  Longucuil  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  pris- 
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oners. Colonel  Wftlicrall  -vvitli  a  coiisidcraMe  force 
proceeded  immediately  tV<»ni  Cliamhly  in  the  direction  of 
St.  Charles  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing-  a  lai;t;'e  body  of 
people  who  had  assembled  there  and  forliliod  their  })o>ition. 
At  some  places  the  insuriijents  lied  on  the  npj»ro;ich  of  the 
army,  but  at  St.  Charles  tin;  defeinl-rs  were  so  obstinate 
that  the  Colonel  was  obli<i;ed  tostcnn  andcirrv  the  works, 
biirninij  every  house  bui  one.  The  shiui:::;hier  was  great 
on  the  side  of  the  unfortunate  and  miso-uided  people,  but 
slight  on  that  of  the  troops.  Another  party  of  troops, 
who  were  marching  from  Sorel  up  the  course  of  the  lliche- 
lieu  in  order  to  ettect  a  junction  with  Colonel  AVetherall, 
were  not  so  successfuh  At  St.  Denis  thev  met  with  such 
a  strong  opposition  that  they  were  compelled  to  nbandou 
their  intention  and  march  back  to  Sorel.  This  success  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents  was  only  of  short  duration,  for, 
on  the  winter  roads  being  formed,  the  same  party  marched 
through  the  country  without  opposition. 

8.  Having  captured  St.  Charles,  and  dispersed  a  consid- 
erable body  collected  for  the  pui  pv»se  of  cutting  oft"  his 
return,  Colonel  Wetht^iall  came  i>aek  to  Montreal,  bring- 
ino^  with  him  the  pole  and  cap  of  'ibei  ty,  whicli  had  been 
reared  at  St.  Charles,  and  twenty-tive  prisoners.  Four 
or  five  battalions  of  troops  were  raised  at  Montreal,  and 
upwards  of  fifty  corps  of  various  kinds  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

9.  One  of  the  most  tragical  events  which  took  place  at 
this  time  was  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Weir.  This 
your.g  ofllcer  had   been  sent  overland    to    Sorel    with   a 
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despjitcli  directing  tlio  ofFiccr  in  command  to  pi* -pare  a 
force  to  accoinj)any  Colonel  Gore,  who  \vas  to  leave 
Montreal  in  the  afternoon  in  the  steamboat.  The  roa-ls 
Avere  so  bad  lliat  travelino-  was  almost  impossible,  and  ho 
Id  not  reach  Sord  bv  land    nntil    halt'   an    howr    alter 


con 


aw- 


Colonel  Gore  and  his  division  had  erosH'd  the  S'. 
rence  and  marcdied  on  their  route  to  St.  DtMiis.  Taking 
a  fresh  caleche,  he  hasiened  to  join  his  troops;  but,  mis- 
takino-  the  road,  he  passc-d  them  and  arrived  at  ^U.  Denis 
before  them.  Here  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  ch'sely 
pini'xied,  Lvnt  forward  to  St  Ciiarles,  and  on  the  road 
was  iriroarously  murdered  by  his  brutal  guardian-^.  The 
fici,  fiirl  the  circumstances  allending  it  were  only  ascer- 
\:  ■'ic:!  n\  the  second  expedifi'Uj  to  St.  Denis.  'I;ie  body 
v;  ;v -.imd  ill  the  Uichelieu,  and  was  brought  to  Montreal 
;ut.       The    funeral    took    place    with    military 
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honours,  and  so  solemn  and  imposing  a  sight    was    nev 

before  witnessed  in  the  city. 

10.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  District  of  Mon- 
treal on  the  5th  of  DccendM-r,  and  Sir  John  Colborne 
invested  with  authority  to  aduiinister  it.  Immediately 
after  this  the  attention  of  government  was   called    to    the 
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bank  of  tlie  Ottn\a.     On   tbo  14tli  tlie   nnnv  crossed  tlio 


river   and    invested    tlie    vi^la^■e    of  St.    Knsta»Iio 


T\ 


10 


attack  was  compli'tely  suc'C-'^ful,  tbongli  jittendo  1  witli 
much  tlcstru'.tion  of  life  ai:d  property.  The  liandsomc 
churcli  was  set  on  fire  as  well  as  the  prcsbi/fdre  and 
about  sixty  of  the  ])i'in('ipal  houses.  One  of  the  leaders 
was  kili«'d  near  the  church,  and  a  lai'gc  number  burnt  or 
sntlbcatel  from  the  flames;  of  the  troops  only  one  or 
two  were  killed,  and   a  few  wounded. 

12.  The  next  day,  as  the  troops  marched  forward  fo 
SL.  l>enoit,  his  Ivxeellencv  w;is  met  by  deleii'ates  bearinu' 
a  flao'  of  truce,  and  st:itini>-  that  the  insurijents  wei'e  v»re- 
pared  to  lay  down  their  .'tniis  unconditionally.  Alinost 
every  house  exnil)iti.'d  someiiiing  white;  and,  on  arriving 
at  St.  Uenoit,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  misguided 
men  were  found  drawn  up  in  a  line  and  suing  for  j)ardon, 
statino*  th.tt  their  K-aders  had  deserted  them.  Thev  were 
inunedialely  dismissed  to  tln'ir  homes  and  occupations. 
AViili  the  return  of  the  trtops  from  the  county  of  the 
Two  Mountains  tiie  military  ojiei'atioiis,  connect«'(l  uiili 
the  lir-t  insurrection  in  L"wer  Canala,  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated. 


Questions  on  Part  III. —  Chapter  2. 

■\y}iat  are  the  (livi>ions  of  this  €liai)tor? 

Of  wliat  pcvioil  does  this  dixisiou  treat  V 

I.--l.W'hat  is  said  of  the  AnK^iicinis ?  Was  tliis  tlio  case?  How  did 
the  Canadians  ad  V  (;i\c  an  :u  ;i)unt  of  tlu*  preparations  made  to 
meet  thcni.  M'liat  was  doiio  by  Sir  (George  I'revost  r  W  liy  was 
paijcvcuvreney  subotituled  Ibr  money  V  iJow  was  Quebec  guarded  v 
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2.  What  Is  said  of  Uppnr  Canada?  What  is  said  of  the  population  P 
To  wlioni  was  the  (jovrniuicnt  conlUlod  ? 

3.  Who  invaded  (^aiiada  ?  Wliat  is  said  of  tho  T^ritish  foroo  ?  What 
force  did  h(Mnu.st('r':'  Wiiat  is  said  of  II idl's  force,  and  wliither 
did  he  retreat?  How  did  lirocli  proceecl  ?  Wliat  toolc  place? 
How  wfis  tliis  conduct  retMrdcd  by  the  American  people? 

4.  Where  did  the  Americans  nextai)pear?  Where  did  they  cross? 
Give  an  account  of  (Jcneral  Hrock's  conduct.  Give  an  account  of 
his  death,  What  is  said  of  the  Americans,  and  who  dislodged 
tliem  P 

6.  What  ensued  ?  T{y  whom  was  it  interrupt (mI  ?  Where  was  another 
absurd  attempt  made?  Wliat  did  the  severity  of  tlie  season 
cause?  Who  made  an  attack  on  Ogdensburg?  What  advantage 
did  the  British  ^ain? 

6.  What  is  said  (»f  tho  American  fleet?  For  wliat  express  purpose 
was  this  campaijiu  ?    How  did  tliey  succeed  at  Toronto? 

7.  What  was  tluiir  next  conciuest  ?  Of  what  did  they  obtain  y)osses- 
sion?  To  what  place  did  General  Vincent  retire?  What  plan 
was  executed ?    What  was  the  consequence  P 

8.  What  vessels  were  captured,  and  what  barracks  were  destroyed  ? 
What  happened  at  Sackett's  Harbour  ?  What  happened  at  Lake 
Erie? 

9.  Where  did  the  Hritish  next  sustain  a  defeat?  Describe  the  Ken- 
tucky riflemen.  In  what  manner  did  they  fi^ht?  Whom  did  the 
Indians  lose?  Wliat  had  been  lliemain  object  of  his  life?  To 
whom  had  he  attached  himself?  What  is  said  of  General  Proctor's 
retreat  ? 

10.  Where  did  the  Americans  next  assemble,  and  for  what  purpose? 
Who  entered  Canada?  From  whom  did  ho  meet  with  a  repulse? 
What  is  said  of  its  composition  and  numbers? 

11.  What  is  said  of  Colonel  d(^  Salabcrry  ?  What  is  said  of  his  char- 
p.;ter?  Of  what  did  he  t!d\e  advantauro?  What  is  said  of  the  loss 
on  both  sides  ?    To  what  i)lace  did  General  Hampton  retreat  ? 

12.  Give  an  account  of  the  proccedinfis  of  General  AVilkinson.  When 
niif?ht  he  have  reached  .Montreal  ?  Why  did  he  delay  ?  What  did 
this  f:;ivc  Sir  George  time  to  do?  What  is  said  of  tho  detach- 
ments ? 

13.  From  whom  did  Wilkiti'^on  receive  despatches  ?  What  did  he  find  P 
What  (lid  be  resolve?  Who  marched  against  General  ^lorrison? 
What  fears  wen-  eiiterlaiucd  ?  State  the  result.  Towhatfdace 
did  they  iinaJly  retire  ? 

11.  What  town  was  burnt  ])y  the  Americans?  Who  took  Fort 
Ninirnia?  In  what  manner  did  the  British  act  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  border  wailare? 

15.  Wlien  were  opeiations  auain  commenced  ?  What  new  attack  was 
made  on  Lower  Canada  r  What  is  said  of  Lacolle  Mill  ?  Did  they 
succeed  ?  . 
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IG.  Who  took  Oswepo  P  Who  captured  Fort  Erie  ?  T^y  wlioni  was  he 
met  at  Chijjpcwa?  What  was  tlie  n'sult?  How  far  did  the  Aiurr- 
leans' proceed  V  Give  an  account  of  their  cuntUu't.  Where  did 
the  armies  ajrain  meet  ?    What  was  tlie  loss  on  eadi  side. 

17v  Give  an  accoutit  of  tin;  attack  on  Fort  Erie.  What  cajttivcs  did 
the  F.  itish  make?  Wliat  was  tlic  issue  of  the  attack  on  the  Fort  ? 

18.  When  was  liritain  enabled  to  turn  her  attention  to  Canada? 
Wliitherdid  a  part  of  tlu^  detaelnuent  march?  Wliere  were  tlie 
principal  part  asseml)led  ?  Wiiat  exertions  were  made  on  Vioth 
sides  and  who  attacked  Flattsburg?  Describe  the  attack.  What 
was  the  issue? 

19.  What  sortie  was  made?  What  is  said  of  the  British?  What  is 
said  of  Sir  James  Yeo?  What  is  said  of  l-Vivt  Eriey  What  jiarty 
retired  from  Canada?    Wliat  was  secured?    What  captured ? 

20.  Of  what  place  did  the  British  train  |)Oss<,'ssion  ?  What  is  said  of 
Jialtimere  and  New  Orleans?  Wluit  was  now  signed?  When  was 
it  made  known  in  Quebec? 

21.  Wliat  is  said  of  tli(>so  events?  ]3y  whom  was  Canada  saved? 
What  is  said  of  the  army  ?  What  is  said  of  the  national  councils  ? 
Give  some  examples.  CJive  some  examples  at  New  Orleans,  (five 
some  examples  in  Canada  generally.  Give  some  examples  on  the 
Lakes  ? 

IL — 1.  Who  succeeded  Sir  George  Prevost  ?  Who  was  administrator  ? 
Who  was  Governor  General?  What  is  said  of  his  administration  ? 
What  was  he  instructed  to  accept  ?  For  what  sum  did  he  apply  ? 
Was  it  granted  ? 

2.  "By  whom  was  Sir  .John  succeeded?  Wh(>n  and  how  did  ho  die? 
iiy  wiiat  was  this  occasioned?  liy  whom  was  the  government  ad- 
ministered ? 

8.  What  happened  on  the  death  of  George  IIL?  What  did  the  As- 
sembly resolve  to  appropriate  ?  What  was  claimed  by  the  Crown  ? 
How  did  Lord  Dalhousie  act  ? 

4.  What  is  said  of  Lord  Dalhousie?  What  did  he  solicit?  Was  it 
gi'anted?  How  was  it  at  last  settled  ?  The  first  ?  The  second  ? 
What  is  said  of  this  measure? 

5.  How  was  the  pf)pu1ar  cause  strengthened  this  year?  To  what 
amount  was  he  indebted  to  the  public? 

6.  What  was  his  first  act  ?  Whom  did  he  refuse  to  sanction  ?  What 
was  the  cous-jquence? 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  petition  to  the  king?  Mention  the  first  of 
them.    Tile  second.    The  third.    The  fourth.    The  fifth. 

8.  To  what  body  was  this  petition  at  first  submitted?  What  was 
done  by  them  ?  What  regret  did  they  express?  What  did  th.'y 
retain  ? 

9.  Who  buccecded  Lord  Dalhousie  ?     Whom  did  he  recognize  as 
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Speaker?  To  wlmt  diil  he  nssciit  ?  AVlmt  did  lie  cfrcct ?  Wliat  i.ot 
was  jtrissed'r  Wluit  took  pliicc?  What  is  said  of  Sir  Jaiuea 
Kcnipl  V 

10.  Jiv  wlinm  was  ho  snpe(M«d('d?  fJivo  nn  account  of  tlic  ravnu:cs  of 
till"  cholera.  What  other  iii(hieiicu  hei^au  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
J'i'ovince  V 

HI.— I.  Whal.  portion  of  liislorv  does  this  division  embrace?    AVhere  was 
th<!  Ilrst  riot  ?    Wiiat  were  its  results  ?   What  is  said  of  the  cholera  ? 

2.  Whut  is  said  oft  lie  leaders  of  Lower  Canada?  What  did  they  ^iu- 
iiouiiee'r  Of  \vh;it  was  tlie  Ilrst  iustauce?  What  is  said  oi  tho 
liiihil(tas  ! 

3.  What  is  said  of  t  he  uiefliues  r  Wliat  is  said  of  the  flag?  What 
of  the  cap  of  lil)(;rt.v  'i     What  did  they  discard  ? 

4.  llow  were;  these  rc'  ohitious  carried  out? 

5.  For  what  puri)osc  <lid  the;  inhabitants  ineot? 

(5,  \Vhen  was  there  a  riot  at  Monlreal  ?  To  wliat  place  did  Sir  .Tohn 
(."olhorne  remove  hid  head-Muartrrs?  Wliere  were  tlie  habilans 
rauRcd  'i    Wliat  was  done  h.v  t  he  cavalry  ? 

7.  AVhat  were  issued?  IMate  a  circunislanee  which  occurred  near 
l/Hiiuqieuil.  In  what  direelio-i  did  Coloni'l  Wctherall  jtroceed? 
Vt'liat  was  lii>  oliliut'd  to  do  at  Si.  (.'iiarUvs 'r  Wlial  is  said  of  tiio 
loss  of  lifer  W  li"  inai'eh(d  from  Sorel  up  the  liiclieli.Mi  V  With 
wiiat  did  they  meet  at  bt.  JJeuisV  Were  the  insur>;-ents  suc- 
ef-'ssful? 

H.  :\I<'niiou  tlie  further  i)roeei'diuirs  of  Colonel  AVcther.all.  Where  and 
in  wliat  uunihers  weie  trodps  raised > 

'.).  AVhat  is  said  of  tli(>  nuu-dcr  of  J.ientiMiaut  Weir  V  To  what  place 
had  he  bi'cn  s(Mit'r  ll<nv  was  he  detained 'r  What  mistake  did  lie 
nafort.unately  make  r  Wliei'e  was  he  iii'ir.lcr(>d  r  When  was  i\m 
louii'l  !iiitV  'Where  uas  the  iHuly  IbundV  What  is  said  of  his 
I'uneial  r 

10.  What  is  said  of  innrlia!  law?  At  what  place  were  preparations 
uiakiiif^V    Aiul  by  wlinm  V 

11  When  did  Sir  John  Colborni!  advance  to  tli(>  district  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Two  "dountainsV  What  place  did  they  attack?  Give  an 
a<'i'nnnt  of  ibis  sad  aii'air. 


VI.  Bv  whom  was 
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Sir  .lohn  Colbonie  nieir     What  happened  at  St. 
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CHAPTER  TIL 


DIVISIONS. 


/.  InsKrrrcfion  in  Upper  Canatlif,  ]H'Al. — //.  ^fhs^on 
of  Lord  Dnrham,  \S^)^.—1II.  F  '  the  Deparinre 
of  Lord  Darhum^  1838,  to  the  Union  of  the  J^rov- 
iiices^  1840. 

1.  lxsuRi{FX'noN  IN  Ui'i'ER  Canada. — 1.  Tlio  news 
of  tho  rising  in  Lower  C'ihikIh  was  tlio  sio;iKil  for  action 
on  tlio  part  of  tlio  nial-c.ontonts  in  the  Ujiper  Troviiu'e. 
A  mcetiitg  of  the  "  J  Provincial  C'oiivcntion"  was  inimc- 
(liatcly  ca]lc(l  at  Toronto. 

'J.  This  cunvonlion  soon  after  sent  forth  .1  manifesto, 
the  ])iir|)()rt  of  which  was  to  call  npon  the  people  to  rise 
a'j,'aiiist  their  rulers,  and  to  "  put  down  those  who  opi^rcss 
and  enclave  the  oounliy."  It  then  proceedc<l  to  annoinico 
the  inf(.»iition  of  "the  fiiendH  of  liherlv'"  to  a:iant  several 
hundred  acres  of  govevnment  land  to  every  volunteer, 
to  Secure  free  deeds  to  all  settlers,  and  to  I'oot  out  the 
Canada  (Jompanv.  The  country  was  to  be  cjovei'ued  so 
economically  that,  inst(.'ad  of  costing  the  people  £100,000 
per  annum,  it  should  be  managed  at  the  reasonable  rate  of 
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£25,000,  the  rest  to  go  for  tlie  purpose  of  "  making 
crooked  paths  straight  and  rough  phices  phiin  ;"  an  under- 
taking which,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  country  parts  of 
Canada  will  own,  was  more  desirable  than  attainable. 

3.  On  the  earliest  rumour  of  insurrection  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head,  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  had  sent 
every  soldier  to  the  Lower  Province  ;  and  nothing  could 
exceed  his  anxiety  lest  Sir  John  Colborne  should  send 
back  some  of  them.  He  had  formed  a  plan  of  showing 
the  American  people  that,  if  they  thought  proper  to  come 
over  and  revolutionize  Canada,  this  was  the  time  to  do  it 
successfully  ;  or  of  proving  that  the  Canadians  did  not 
wish  to  desert  the  standard  of  their  fathers. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  many  rumours  of  insurrection 
the  first  outbreak  took  place  most  unexpectedly.  The 
misguided  men  had  been  induced  by  their  leaders  to  travel 
from  their  homes  through  the  cross  roads,  and  to  meet 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  December,  about  four 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  at  a  place  called 
"  Montgomery's  Tavt-rn."  As  soon  as  they  had  gained 
this  position,  they  began  to  arrest  every  person  on  the  road, 
in  order  to  prevent  information  of  their  proceedings  from 
reaching  the  town. 

5.  The  first  victim  was  Colonel  Moodie,  a  distinguis^hed 
oflicer,  who  resided  near,  and  who  had  received  some  hints 
of  what  was  going  forward,  and  was  hastening  to  the  city. 
He  was  fired  at,  wounded,  and  died  in  three  hours.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  leader,  now  observed  to  his 
followers  that,  "  as  blood  had  been  shed,  they  were  in  for 
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it,  and  had  nothing  left  but  to  march  into  the  city  ;"  and 
this  they  prepared  to  do  with  all  speed. 

6.  Providentially  their  advance  guard  was  met  by 
Alderman  Powell  and  some  other  gentlemen  who  were 
riding  out  of  town  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rumours 
which  were  afloat.  They  were  immediately  arrested  by 
some  of  the  leaders.  The  Alderman,  however,  contrived 
to  escape,  and,  after  rousing  the  Governor,  who  was  in 
bed  and  asleep,  he  ran  to  the  town  bell  and  rang  such  a 
peal  as  effectually  roused  most  of  the  citizens  from  their 
slumbers,  and  greatly  alarmed  the  insurgents,  coming  on 
the  ear  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  like  a  voice  warning 
them  to  desist. 

7.  The  insurgents,  kept  by  the  good  hand  of  God  from 
seizing  the  moment  when  they  might  easily  have  taken  the 
city,  did  little  during  the  night.  An  advanced  picquet  of 
the  Loyalists,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Jarvis, 
met  a  party  of  them  within  the  precincts  of  the  city,  and 
drove  them  back,  one  of  the  insurgents  being  killed  and 
another  wounded. 

8.  The  inhabitants  of  Toronto  were  greatly  surprised 
to  find  their  city  thus  suddenly  invested  by  a  large  body 
of  armed  men,  commanded  by  Mackenzie,  Van  Egmont, 
and  several  other  leaders.  In  this  trying  moment  there 
was  nothing  to  look  to  but  the  determined  loyalty  of  the 
Canadians  themselves.  The  inhabitants  were  immediately 
called  out  by  the  Governor,  who  proceeded  to  the  town-hall, 
where  he  found  the  Chief  Justice,  with  a  nmsket  over  liis 
shoulders,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  brave  men  who  had 
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hastily  assembled.  The  arms,  wliioli  liad  been  deposited 
in  the  town-hall  on  the  departure  of  tlie  soldiers  for  the 
Lower  Province,  were  then  unpacked  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  rallied  round  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
Before  morning  a  laroc  l)0(ly  of  Loyalists  had  assembled, 
which  was  increased  in  the  coui'se  of  the  day  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Sir  Allan 
M'^ab,  with  the  men  of  the  Gore  District,  while  others 
from  different  quarters  came  in  hourly. 

9.  By  the  next  morning  the  Loyalists  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  have  attacked  the  insurgents.  Feeling,  however, 
great  reluctance  to  commence  a  civil  war,  Sir  Francis  sent 
two  gentlemen  to  call  upon  the  leaders  to  avoid  the  effusion 
of  human  blood,  and  return  to  their  al  egiance.  To  this 
Mackenzie  had  the  hai-dihood  to  reply  "  that  he  would 
only  consent  on  condition  that  his  demands  should  be 
settled  by  a  national  convention^''  He  insolently  added 
that  "  he  would  wait  till  two  o'clo(;k  for  an  answer."  The 
answer  was  immediately  returned  to  him  in  the  significant 
word  "  never. ^"^ 

10.  On  the  Yth  the  loyal  band,  composed  of  all  orders 
and  classes,  well  armed  and  taking  watli  them  a  field-piece, 
marched  out  to  attack  the  insurgents  and  completely  routed 
tliem  ;  when  Mackenzie  effected  his  escape  from  the  Prov- 
ince. The  insurgents  were  pursued  four  miles,  two  of 
the  chiefs  w^ere  taken,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners ; 
the  tavern  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  affair 
so  completely  quashed  that  Sir  Francis  dismissed  the  great- 
er part  of  the  prisoners  on  the  spot.     The  loss  of  life  wasl 
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very  small  on  the  part  of  the  mal-contents,  and  not  one 
man  fell  on  the  side  of  the  loyalists. 

11.  In  the  meantime  men  flowed  in  from  all  qnarters, 
— from  the  lakes  and  rivers,  from  the  vallies  .ind  forests, 
— in  such  numbers  that  Sir  Francis  had  to  Gjive  public 
notice  that  there  existed  no  further  occasion  for  their  re- 
sort to  Toronto.  The  next  day  he  issued  a  general  order 
authorizing  the  whole  of  the  militia  of  the  Bathurst,  Otta- 
wa and  Eistern  Districts  to  go  and  lend  their  assistance 
to  Lower  Canada.  A  number  of  prisoners,  who  ha  1  been 
taken  in  different  parts  of  tlie  country,  were  released  and 
sent  to  their  homes ;  and  in  about  a  week  comparative 
tranquillity  was  restored. 

12.  After  his  flight  from  the  field  of  battle  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie went  to  Buffalo.  Here  he  succeeded  in  rousing  in 
a  certain  party  of  Americans  that  strong  desire  they  have 
always  shown  to  become  the  possessors  of  Canada.  These 
lawless  men  plundered  the  State  arsenals  of  canon,  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  took  possession  of  Navy  Island,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  Falls  of  Niaijara,  on  the  13th  of  December. 
Numbers  enlisted,  who  were  no  doubt  tempted  by  the 
"Proclamation  of  the  Patriot  Provincial  Government." 
This  promised  to  every  volunteer  three  hundred  acres  of 
valuable  land  in  Canada  and  one  hundred  dollars  in  silver 
on  condition  of  their  joining  the  Patriot  forces  in  Navy 
Island.  Why  they  took  the  name  of  Patriots  is  unknown, 
as  a  Patriot  is  a  lover  of  his  country  ;  and  these  men,  both 
Canadians  and  Americans,  were  the  very  worst  enemies 
their  country  had  ever  possessed,  and  might  have  caused  a 
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war  between  tlie  Britisli  and  Americans,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  valuable  lives  miglit  have  been  sacrificed. 

13.  The  commander-in-chief  of  this  enterprise  was  a 
certain  Van  Ransselaer.  Hundreds  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard, while  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  kind  were  fur- 
nished in  profusion  from  Buffalo  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. It  was  useless  for  the  American  authorities  to  inter- 
fere ;  the  people  chose  to  patronise  the  Patriots,  and  Navy 
Island  soon  became  a  very  busy  place.  The  artillery  of 
the  State  of  New-York  which  had  beeu  purloined  was 
mounted,  and  soon  opened  its  fire  on  the  Canadian  shore, 
which  in  that  part  is  thickly  peopled.  Five  hundred  pounds 
were  offered  by  the  Patriots  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
English  Governor.  This  of  course  was  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  Canada,  which  they  certainly 
imagined  would  speedily  be  at  their  disposal. 

14.  A  body  of  militia  under  Colonel  M'Nab  was  post- 
ed on  the  Canadian  shore  to  defend  the  inhabitants,  and 
prevent  the  Patriots  from  landing.  Strict  orders  were? 
however,  given  to  avoid  any  violation  of  the  American 
territory,  and  these  would  probably  have  been  carefully 
attended  to,  had  not  a  strong  temptation  offered.  The 
small  steamer  Caroline,  which  was  employed  in  carrying 
the  munitions  of  war  to  Navy  Island,  was  lying  on  the 
American  side  of  the  river.  Colonel  M'Nab  dispatched 
a  party  under  the  command  of  Captain  Drew,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  to  take  or  sink  her.  This  they  did  in 
a  gallant  manner,  and,  having  set  fire  to  her,  suffered  heri 
to  drift  down  the  Falls  of  Niagara.     Great  excitement| 
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was  caused  in  the  United  States  by  this  attack ;  but  the 
piratical  occupation  of  the  ressel  was  well  known,  and 
convinced  all  well-thinking  people  of  its  necessity. 

15.  Soon  afterwards  a  sufficient  force  was  collected 
to  dislodge  the  Navy  Island  warriors.  A  short  cannonade 
from  the  Canadian  shore  caused  them  to  evacuate  their 
position  in  the  night  of  the  14th  of  January,  1838. 

10.  A  party  of  the  Patriots  next  thought  fit  to  attack 
the  Western  Dij-trict,  whilst  another  party  made  a 
demonstration  against  Kingston.  The  latter  took  pos- 
session of  a  little  island  about  six  miles  from  Kingston, 
but,  terrified  by  the  approach  of  a  party  of  militia,  they 
fled  without  any  appearance  of  resistance.  At  Detroit 
another  party  seized  a  narrow  strip  of  land  called  Fight- 
ing Island,  and  made  ostentatious  prej^arations  for 
remaining  there.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  troops 
approach  them  than  they  hurried  away,  leaving  behind 
them  some  arms  and  a  quantity  of  stores. 

17.  Sometime  afterwards  another  party  threw  them- 
selves into  Point  Pele  Island  in  Lake  Erie.  Here 
Colonel  Maitland  took  such  a  position  as  obliged  them 
either  to  fight  or  surrender.  There  was  a  sharp  resistance, 
and  many  of  the  soldiers  were  shot  down  from  behind  the 
wooded  coverts.  They  then  extended  their  ranks  in 
order  to  avoid  the  concentrated  fire,  and  charged  with 
the  bayonets.  The  Island  was  then  carried,  and  the  most 
of  the  defenders  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  In  all 
these  forays,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Toronto,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  marauders  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 
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18.  On  tliG  loth  of  January  Sir  Francis  Head 
announced  to  the  local  Taiiiament  that,  having  had  tlie 
misfortune  to  ditlcr  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
one  or  two  points  of  Culonial  policy,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  tender  his  resignation,  which  had  been  accepted,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Arthur.  His  fare- 
well speech  abounded  with  well  merited  eulogy  of  the 
brave  Canadians,  and  of  the  institutions  they  had  so 
gallantly  defended.  In  spite  of  peculiarities  we  must 
admire  the  frankness  and  boldness  with  which  Sir  Francis 
acted  in  the  moment  of  trial.  Ilis  friends  considered  that 
his  determinefl  conduct  saved  the  country  ;  while  his 
enemies  say  that,  in  depriving  the  country  of  its  usual 
defenders,  he  induced  the  disaffected  to  rise  in  arms,  but 
whoever  cahnly  reviews  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
must  own  that  the  country  was  preserved  by  the  special 
interposition  of  Divine  Providence.  Sir  George  Arthur 
arrived  at  Toronto  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and  assumed 
the  governement. 

II.  Mission  of  Lord  Durham.  —  1.  The  British 
Government  having  prevailed  upon  the  Earl  of  Durham 
to  take  the  office  of  Governor  General,  he  arrived  in 
Canada  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  was  received  in  the 
most  cordial  manner  by  all  parties.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  a  general  jail  delivery  with  some  very  few  exceptions. 
A  Proclamation  was  also  issued,  allowing  thos6  who  had 
fled  out  of  the  country  to  return  to  their  homes.  His 
Lordship  was  empowered  to  form  a  council,  composed  of 
thirteen  members  from  each  Province.  These  he  was 
to  use  as  advisers  and  dismiss  at  pleasure. 
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2.  In  the  meantime  tlie  Patriots  on  the  American  fron- 
tier were  making  active  ]>r('[)ar,iti()ns  for  the  renewal  of 
ho.stilities.  On  the  3nth  of  May  a  band  of  met',  lu-aded  by 
one  Johnson,  boarde*!  a  l>rilish  steamer,  the  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  which  was  lyin<^  at  Wells'  Ishmd,  and,  after  robbing 
the  passengers  of  theii-  money  and  vaiujd)le  efiects,  forced 
them  to  shore,  and  set  lire  to  the  vesseb  Lord  Durham, 
who  had  only  just  arrived,  was  so  incensed  at  this  outrage 
that  he  oth.Med  a  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
discovery  and  conviction  of  the  otfentlers.  Johnson,  how- 
ever,  set  all  the  authorities,  British  and  American,  at  defi- 
ance. Taking  refuge  amongst  "the  Thousand  Isles,"  he 
and  his  band  used  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  law,  civil  or  military.  Provided  with  boats  of  surprising 
lightness,  they  moved  up  and  down  the  Piver  with  equal 
speed  and  facility,  making  their  a})pearancc  when  least  ex- 
pected, and  baffling  all  pursuit. 

3.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Lord  Durham  found  it  neces- 
sary to  di9})ose  of  some  individuals  of  distinction,  who  had 
been  enfjao-ed  in  the  Lisurrection.  He  banished  them  to 
Bermuda,  there  to  be  kept  in  strict  sur  .'Uance,  and  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  death  if  they  returiicd  to  Canada 
without  the  permission  of  the  Governor.  This  was  an 
unlawful  measure,  and  was  greatly  disapproved  of  by  the 
Government  in  England. 

4.  Lord  Durham  made  an  extensive  tour  throughout  the 
Province,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  respect* 
His  Lordship  and  the  civil  officers  attached  to  his  Govern- 
ment  collected  a  great  mass  of  information  relative  to 
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Canada,  which  waajafterwards  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a 
Report  to  the  Quceu,  and  by  her  Majesty's  direction  prin- 
ted and  submitted  to  Parliament, 

6.  Ilis  Lordship,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  charge 
of  the  Government.  Finding  that  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  prisoners  sent  to  Bermuda  was  condemned  in  En- 
gland, he  resigned  his  office  and  left  Quebec  on  the  1st  and 
arrived  at  Plymouth  in  England  on  the  2Gth  of  November, 
1838. 

6.  The  very  night  of  Lord  Durham's  departure  nume- 
rous arrests  took  place  at  Montreal  on  account  of  certain  of 
the  Lower  Canadians  having  organized  another  revolt. 

III.  Frciu  the  Bueakino  out  of  the  Second  In- 
surrection IN  1838  TO  the  Union  of  the  Provin- 
ces OF  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841. — 1.  The 
projected  rising  was  originally  intended  to  take  place  at 
Montreal  at  an  hour  when  the  troops  were  at  church  and 
unarmed.  The  wise  precautions  taken  by  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  Sir  John  Colborne,  however,  baffled  this 
scheme.  Beauharnois  was  then  selected  as  the  scene  of 
actioU)  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  a  large  party  succeeded 
in  surprising  the  Loyalists  of  the  village  and  making  them 
prisoners.  Amongst  these  were  Mr.  Ellice,  the  son  of 
the  Seigneur,  who  had  acted  as  Private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Durham,  and  several  other  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Ellice  was 
also  taken  prisoner,  but  was  treated  with  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  was  deposited  by  the  insurgents  in  the  care 
of  the  Cur6  at  Beauharnois. 

2.  A  singular  event  took  place  the  next  morning  in  the 
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Indian  villniro  of  CauGrhnawaG^a,  or  "  the  Villacfc  of  the 
Rapid,"  nonr  Montreal.  As  tlui  inhabitants  wore  at  wor- 
ship, a  p;irty  of  insurnfents  surrounded  the  chnrch.  The 
Indi;ins  inmRMliately  turned  out,  and  the  (diief,  setting  an 
example  which  was  iirouintlv  tallowed  hv  all,  raised  tiie 
war-whoop,  seizeil  the  })er>ou  next  him,  and  wrested  his 
musket  out  of  his  han  !s.  Tiio  others,  biiiug  panic-struck, 
probably  by  this  strange  noise,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  sixty-four,  and,  tied  with  their 
own  saslies  ;ind  garters,  v.ere  taken  into  Montreal.  These 
Indians  are  a  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  and  ferocious 
tribe  of  the  Six  Nations;  they  are  now  domesticated,  and 
cultivate  the  land.  Their  (diiefs  are  humane  men,  and 
enforce  the  strictest  order,  and  the  observance  of  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare. 

3.  Between  the  3rd  and  Cth  about  four  thousand  insur- 
gents were  coneentrate.l  at  Napierville  in  the  county  of 
Laprairie,  to  which  place  Sir  John  Colborno  moved  with 
a  considerable  body  of  troops.  From  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  however,  they  did  not  arrive  until  the  10th,  when 
they  found  that  the  insurgent  force  had  dispersed  during 
the  night,  and  were  beyond  pursuir.  The  same  day  a 
small  party  of  the  7 1st  Regiment,  with  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand Glengary  men,  whose  settlement  is  on  the  o{)posite 
side  of  the  River,  took  Bcauharnois,  and  rescued  all  the 
prisoners  found  there. 

4.  A  body  of  the  insurgents  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred had  been  detached  from  Napierville  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  United  States.     They  were  met  by  a 
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party  of  loyal  volunteers,  wlio  defeate*!  tliein,  c'rovo  tliorn 
across  the  IVoiitiei',  niul  to»)k  several  piisomrs,  a  tield  j  ieco 
and  tliroo  Imiulred  stand  of  arms.  'I'lie  victors  tliuu 
tlirew  themselves  into  the  (Jhiirch  at  ( )dcllt()wii,  awaited 
the  a[>jHoach  of  Di*.  Nelson,  the  h'ad<  r  in  the  icvolt,  and 
of  thcso  who  had  Hcd  fi'oin  Xaj'iervillo,  and  rcpnlsed  them 
■with  the  loss  uf  one  hundi'i  d  men. 

5.  Mr.  Ellice  and  the  other  gentlenion,  who  had  been 
seized  hy  the  insur^'cints,  wrrc  r(jleas(,'(l,  and  the  road 
pointed  out  to  them  hy  whieh  to  reaeh  Lapiaii'ie.  Tliey 
hail  been  well  and  kindly  tre;ited  hy  the  Cnie  and  Nnnsat 
Chateauirnav.  Indeed  in  this  vW\\)[r  there  was  hnt  little 
violence  in  the  conduct  of  the  Canadians,  and  that  little 
must  have  been  caused  by  peculiar  circumstances,  as  they 
are  a  most  ]>eaceful  and  kind-hearted  race.  In  little 
more  than  a  week  after  the  first  movement  Sir  John  Col- 
borne  hnd  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Lower  Canada  was  at  an  end. 

6.  It  is  not  a  httle  suri>rising  that  this  should  have 
been  the  case,  when  we  consider  that  they  were  supported 
bv  a  numerous  body  in  the  United  States,  who,  under  the 
title  of  "  Sympathisers,"  espoused  their  cause,  and  supplied 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Indeed  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  a  species  of  association,  in  whieh  the  members 
were  bound  to  secret  oath  and  signs,  existed  along  the 
whole  frontier. 

7.  At  the  time  of  the  lising  in  the  Montreal  District 
a  body  of  Americans,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred, 
sailed  from  the  vicinity  of  Sackett's  Harbour  and  landed 
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at  Prcsfott.  Colonel  Younir,  with  all  the  foroo  tliat  ho 
could  «'u,le(;t,  and  ('a[)iMin  FdwoII,  with  an  arniod  st'  amor, 
compell-'l  many  <»r  th»'m  to  dispiu'so.  A  consl'loiahlo 
numbt'r  of  them,  however,  took  rotu^".!  In  a  wiiiiimill  and 
an  adj«>  uini^  house  built  of  stone,  whei**!  thov  d<*fended 
themsoK  s  and  killiMJ  ci^-htcvn  of  the  iJritish.  'I'lie  wall.s 
were  too  -troiig  to  b«!  n*  lueed  without  i-amion,  and  some 
guns  and  additional  troops  wore  brought  up.  An  attack 
was  tlieii  made,  when  the  party  in  the  mill  attempted  to 
esea[)e,  hut  were  all  captui-el.  One  hundred  and  llftv-six 
prisoncis  wore  taken  to  Kingstt>n,  to  be  tried  by  Court 
Martial. 

8.  Another  invasion  from  Detroit  was  made  at  Sand- 
wich, wiK'U  they  set  lire  to  a  steamer  and  to  the  barracdvs, 
and  killi'd  several  individuals  in  cold  blood.  Amongst 
them  was  Dr.  llume,  a  military  surgeon,  who  had  mistaken 
them  for  some  of  the  provincial  militia,  and  fallen  into  their 
hands  unarmed.  His  hody  was  thrown  aside,  hacked  and 
mano-led  l>y  axes  and  knivies. 

9.  Colonel  Prince,  on  hearing  of  these  atrocities,  attack- 
ed them,  when  they  fled,  leaving  twenty-six  prisoners. 
The  inhabitants  were  so  much  pi-ovoked  by  these  repeated 
invasions  of  their  homes  that  it  was  judged  necessary  no 
longer  to  forgive,  and  several  of  the  ringleaders  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  rest  condemned  to  severe  punishments. 
Indeed  the  whole  frontier  was  assailed  with  continual  in- 
vasions. A  party  of  one  thousand  or  twelve  liundred  had, 
early  in  June,  crossed  the  Niagara  river  and  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  people  to  insurrection.     After  setting   fire 
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to  an  inn  and  taldno^  fourteen  of  tlio  Provincial  Lancers 
prisoners,  on  hearing  of  tlio  a[>[)ro;ic!i  of  the  troops,  tliey 
hastily  re-ero.ssed  the  country,  leaving  foriy  prisoners, 
among  wiiom  were  the  lirst  and  second  in  command. 

10.  Six  of  the  Preseott  invaders  and  three  of  Dr. 
llujne's  murderers  w^re  executed.  The  leader  of  the 
forme/  was  a  l*oK:!  by  birlh  ;  his  name  w^as  Van  Sch;)nltz, 
and  he  was  merely  a  militarv  adventurer.  lie  had  fotio-ht 
with  skill  and  courage,  and  died  biavcly  and  without  com- 
plaint except  of  the  false  representations  whicli  lia  I  caused 
him  to  join  this  worthless  cause.  Nearly  all  the  political 
ott'enders  have  since  been  pardoned,  ajid  very  gi-eat  lenien- 
cy was  shown  generally  by  the  English  Government  to  the 
insurgents.  Occasionally  there  may  have  been  instances 
of  apparent  harshness,  and  perhaps  such  cases  could  not 
have  been  avoided. 

11.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  many  grievan- 
ces that  ought  to  have  been  redressed  in  both  sections 
of  Canada ;  but  there  were  constitutional  means  for 
effecting-  these  without  havina;   recourse  to  tlie  dreadful 

CtI  CD 

alternative  of  arms.  Several  years  elapsed  before  the 
bitter  feeling,  which  civil  war  produced  between  those  who 
stood  in  hostile  array  against  each  other,  died  aw^ay.  Hap- 
py for  the  people  of  all  origins  that  it  has  died  away,  never, 
Ave  hope,  again  to  be  revived.  Let  their  future  rivalry  be, 
which  shall  most  improve  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
noble  country  in  which  a  gracious  God  has  cast  their  lot. 

12.  A  period  of  tranquillity  now  ensued,  during  which 
great  interest  was  excited  by  the  proposal  of  a  Union  be- 
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twGcn  tlio  two  Provincps.  T{  \va'=^  strono-lv  vocoinmcii(.lo(l 
by  Lord  Durham,  and  in  Uppep.  Canada  the  House  of 
AssGinbly  declared  theinsi-lves  in  favcur  of  it  on  certain 
conditions,  but  objectiiurs  were  raised  by  tlie  LeL^'ishitivo 
Council  wliicli  induced  the  Government  to  postpone  tlie 
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13.  A  Bill  was  pas-^ed  to  continue  the  extraordinary 
powers  wdiicb  had  been  uranted  toSirJolin  Colborne  durin-^ 
the  Insurrection  in  Lower  Canada,  it  being  thouglit  desi- 
rable rather  cO  prevent  than  to  quell  these  insurrectionary 
movements.  In  the  autumn  of  this  vear  the  Kio'ht  lion- 
curable  .Mr.  Charles  Poulett  Thomps.  n,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  "was  nominated  to  the  impor- 
tant office  of  Governor-General.  He  soon  after  commu- 
nicated a  proposition  from  the  i'higlish  Government  to 
unite  the  Provinces,  both  to  be  represented  equally  in  the 
New  Legislature,  that  'hey  weie  to  agree  to  a  sufficient 
Civil  List,  and  that  the  cnarge  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
debt  of  Upper  Canada  was  to  fall  on  the  United  Pi'ovince. 
This  was  ao^rced  to  in  both  the  Le2islative  Council  and 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  that  l*rovince,  and  in  the 
Special  Council  of  Lower  Canada,  an<l  the  Union  came 
into  operation  in  1810. 

14.  The  Legislature  now  consists  of  the  Governor 
General  and  two  Houses,  the  Legislative  Council  and 
the  Lei>'is!ative  Assemblv.  The  meinbers  of  (he  Len;isla- 
tive  Council  at  present  consist  of  f)r?y-five,  who  are 
appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown,  and  are  chosen  froai 
among  the  inhabitants  who  are  the  most  conspicuous  for 
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character,    intelligence     and    ^\oaltli.      Tlic    L'jislative 

AsseniMv  consists  of  one  liuiuli'id  and  tliirlv  nieni!>.'i's,  half 

from    eacli    Province  :    they  are    ele(jtcd    by  the    people. 

The  qualification  for  voters,  in  point  of  fact,  almost  amounts 

to  universal  satfrairc,  as  one  ont  of  six  in  the  Province  has 

the  power  to  vote  from  paying  ten  pounds  of  annual  rent, 

or  by  ownino'  a  freehold  of  forty  shillino-s'  yearly  value. 

Tlie    Executive    Council,    or  Ministry,    consists   of  a  few 

officials  who  perform  all  the  duties  of  administration  under 

the  (xovernor. 

15.  It  is  not  intended  to  brfng  down  this  liislory  later 

than  the  Union  of  the  Provinces.     We  add  only  a  few 

notices  of  events  wliich  have  occurred  since  that  period. 

IG.  A  few  months  after  the  Union  a  o-cneral  election 
took  place,  which  Avas  favourable  to  the  Government  in  its 
results.  Lord  Sydenham  (formerly  Mr.  P.  Tiiompson) 
addressed  the  House  in  a  sound  and  concihatory  speech 
which  was  well  received.  lie  did  not  live,  however,  to 
sea  his  measures  carried  into  execution.  lie  fell  fi  om  his 
horse,  and  died  in  great  torture.  He  was  buried  at 
Kingston  by  his  own  desire.  Lord  Sydenham  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  who  was  soon  after  a  suflerer 
from  ill  health,  and  died  at  Kinoston  in  May,  184;>. 

17.  In  1843  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  afterwards  Lord 
Metcalfe,  succeeded  to  the  administration.  He  had  been 
formerly  Governor  of  Jamaica,  where  he  had  very  txreat 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  overcame  them  all,  gaining 
the  admiration,  love  and  respect  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  fullest  approbation  of  tho  Government  at  [lome.     Un- 
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fortunate! V  continued  ill-liealtli  obliir^d  liini  to  return  to 
Enii'laud  in  18-1-5,  and  lie  wa-^  succGcded  bv  the  Earl  Cath- 
cart,  tlie  Cominandor  of  lli:'  Forces  in  British  Xortli 
America.  The  .•ippointmeut  of  Earl  Catlicart  was  not 
looked  upon  as  any  thing  fun  her  than  for  temporary  juir- 
pose;-,  and  lie  was  accordingly  in  a  sliort  time  sicceeded 
bv  the  Earl  of  El^•in. 

18.  His  Government  cominen«'ed  under  circumstances 
by  no  means  auspicious.  Hie  other  recent  changes  in  the 
policy  of  the  Tmi)eiial  Government  with  regard  to  free- 
tra<le  had  die  etfect  of  tbi'owing  the  mercantile  affairs  of 
the  Provinr;e  into  the  greatest  confusion.  A  wide-spread 
bankruptcy  brought  distress  and  ruin  to  the  houses  of 
thousands,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  not  only  was  all  im- 
provement put  a  stop  to  but  many  of  our  best  citizens  and 
labourei's  abandoned  the  country  to  seek  employment  in 
the  United  States. 

19.  During  this  state  of  denression  and  discontent  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  introluc^'d  a  l^ill  for  paying  tlie  losses 
sut,tained  during  the  outbreaks  of  1837  and  1838.  This 
measure  was  resisterl  by  one  party,  lioth  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  with  so  much  animosity  that  it  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  tl-ie  St.  Ann's  Marker,  then  used  for  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  and  with  it  peiished  in  the  flames  nearly  all 
the  public  documents  of  the  Provinc^e,  besides  the  valuable 
libraries  of  the  House  of  Assemblv  and  Leidslative  Coun- 
cil,  inflicting  a  loss  not  easily  made  up.  The  consequence 
of  this  unfortunate  event  tlirew  Montreal  into  gicnt  con- 
fusion, which  led   to  the  House  of    Assemblv  votino:  an 
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address  to  tho  Governor  recommending  tlic  removal  of  llio 
Seat  of  Government  from  Montreal,  to  be  fixed  for  four 
years  at  Toronto  and  four  at  Qnebec  artcrnately.  Tins 
resolution  was  put  into  ellcct  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
since  which  time  this  svstem  has  been  and  now  is  in 
operation. 

20.  The  disturbances  which  have  just  been  mentioned 
were  entirely  quieted  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and 
various  indications  showed  that  a  more  prosperous  state  of 
affairs  might  be  looked  fur,  which  subsequent  events  have 
reahzed.  The  most  important  of  these  events  is  the  im- 
mense impulse  that  has  been  given  to  the  Railway  enter- 
prise. In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1852-53  contracts 
were  entered  into  under  the  I*rovincial  guarantee  for  con- 
structing an  immense  line  of  liaih'oad  from  Quebec  on  the 
one  hand  and  Portland  on  the  other  to  Richmond,  thence 
to  Montreal  and  to  Toronto,  including  in  its  course  abridge 
over  the  St.  Lawn-nce  at  the  City  of  Montreal — which 
works  are  now  drawing  towards  completion — and,  when 
completed,  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  World,  involving  an 
outlay  of  nearl}'  £3,000,000  of  money.  It  would  be  too 
Jong  a  disquisition  to  erter  into  all  the  causes  that  have 
brought  back  prosperity  to  our  country  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  at  no  time  in  its  histoiy  h.-is  Canada  b^.^en  in  so  flour- 
ishing a  condition,  or  bid  so  fair  for  tlie  future.  Farmers, 
merchants  and  mechanics  are  all  thriving,  and  the 
labourers  obtaining  very  higli  i  ales  of  wnges,  so  that,  unless 
some  unforeseen  ('ircumstances  should  occur  to  mar  the 
V:esent  line  prospects,  we  shall  huve  many  reasons  to  bo 
proud  of  our  country. 
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21.  The  snbjeot  of  Education,  by   far  ihe  most  im]>or- 
tant  for  our  people,  is  daily  {ittiacting  more  aitciitioii,  and 
<di   has  been   done  to   biino*  it  to   all.     Upper  Canada 


niu 
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lias  gre-illy  advance  i,  and,  tlioUL;''!  vai'ioi 
tended  to  obslrnct  t'lio  dissruunatinn  of  kiiowle  lixe  in  the 
Lower  Province,  still  v,e  have  cvcjiv  i  east  in  to  iio])e  that 
they  will  yield  to  the  !;"io\vini;'  desire  of  the  people  to  bo 
])ut  in  this  respect  on  an  (Mjuality  ^Yith  the  citizens  of 
Upper  Canada  and  tlie  United  Stales.  And,  whatever  the 
ignoi'ance  of  llie  past  may  have  been,  we  yei  hope  soon  to 
see  the  time  when  all  shall  ha\e  at  all  events  llie  three 
great  means  of  acfpnring  knowledge — reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  And,  when  such  shall  be  the  case,  we  ma.y 
no  lono'cr  dread  the  re-occurrence  of  such  events  as  durino* 
the  course  of  this  History  we  liave  had  unfortunately  to 
recount. 

22.  In  proof  of  the  gi'cat  progress  that  htxr,  been  made 
in  the  l^rovinco,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one 
or  two  extracts  from  tlie  Census  of  the  po})ulation  taken 
in    1851.      In    18 11    the    Po})ulation   of   Up[)er    Ca.nada 

was 405,3  75 

while  in  1851  it  had  reached 952,001, 

thus  in   ten  years  nearly  donbling  tlu^  number   of  its  in- 
habitants.    In    1844  the   Poi)ulation    of  Lower    Canada 


was 


090,782. 

In  1851  it  had  reached 800,201, 

thus  showing  a  population  for  the  United  I'rovinces  of 
1,842,205,  whi(di,  as  [trogress  has  gone  on  since  1851 
at  an  equal  and  probably  greater  rate  of  increase,  we  may 
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)W  assume  to  oe  iii  roiiiici  numoers  iwo  millions 
inhabitants,  to  which  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  a  Id  tliat 
"we  have  every  right  to  sfty  tliat  this  is  apopuhition  ufpros- 
pering  and  happy  people. 

23.  It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  Up]>er  Provinec  is  increas- 
ing in  population  in  a  much  more  rapid  degree  tlnn  the 
Lower.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  its  su[>erior 
climate  and  the  manner  in  which  lands  are  lield,  fr«'e  from 
all  burdens  payable  to  Seigniors  as  in  the  Lower  i'rovince. 
This  last  objection,  iiowever,  ^vill  soon  be  removed  by  an 
equitable  arrangement  among  the  parties  interested,  and 
a  wiser  system  introduced,  which  will,  without  doubt,  give 
a  new  impuke  to  the  settlement  of  the  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  excellent  land  which  are  still  in  a  state  of  nature 
in  Lower  Canada.  An  Act  for  etfectinsr  a  settlement  of 
the  Seigniors*  claims  parsed  the  Provincial  Parliament  in 
1855. 

24.  We  cannot  better  conclude  this  work  than  in  the 
language  of  the  author  whom  we  have  already  qu'. ted. 

25.  *'The  present  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  time  of 
Canada's  greatest  prosperity  ;  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest — mei'cliant,  farmer,  tradesman,  labourer — their 
Lands  are  full  of  business,  their  profits  and  wages  are  am- 
ple ;  thei'e  is  scarc(dy  a  sIukIow  for  tlni  discontented  to 
lay  hold  of.  The  country  has  now  only  begwn  to  arrive 
at  that  deo'ree  of  maturity  when  trade  takes  iis  o'i'eat 
start.  We  should  recollect  that  English  Canad.i  is  more 
than  a  centurv  younger  than  the  tradino-  distiicts  of  the 
United  States ;  it  is  unfair  to  compare  their  progress  in 
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comnierce  liitlierto,  fc^r,  till  very  recently,  the  conditions 
of  tills  country  were  such  as  to  render  the  fanner  inercly 
anxious  and  ])!isied  in  the  sup[)<jit  of  life,  the  primitive 
pursuits  <'f  husbandry  beiiiij;'  the  only  occupation  of  the 
people.  As  nmubers  increased  Jind  towns  enhirged, 
wealth  and  intellio-cnee  were  brougiit  to  bear,  and  the  last 
five,  ten,  fifteen  years  show  changes  in  these  Provinces 
alniosl  incredible." 

20.  "  Ma}-  it  sociu  fit  to  to  the  Great  Ruler  of  all  Coun- 
cils that  our  future  rivalry  may  be  only  iu  works  of  peace, 
in  the  increase  and  happiness  of  our  people.  Even  now, 
while  a  deo-ree  ol'  mutual  irritation  and  distrust  exists,  I 
earnestly  breathe  a  wish,  exi)ress  a  hope,  ay  !  announce  a 
faith — that  the  bright  day,  of  which  philanthropists  have 
dreamt,  i)oets  seen  in  tlie  vision  of  fancy,  and  the  in- 
spired page  of  prophecy  foretold,  is  not  far  distant ;  when 
the  spread  of  enlightenment,  civilization  and,  above  all, 
Christianity  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth  will  do  away 
for  ever  with  the  stern  and  tei'rible  necessity  of  the 
sword;  when  the  dazzling  light,  which  fame  now  throws 
npon  the  names  of  those  who  direct  victorious  armies,  may 
be  looked  upon  but  as  a  false  meteor,  their  records  known 
only  as  a  memory  of  a  by -gone  and  mistaken  glory." 
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QUESTIONt^. 


Questions  on  Part  III, —  Chapter  3. 


"What  are  the  divisions  of  this  Chapter? 

I. — 1.  Ifow  did  tlio  news  from  Lower  Canada  affect  the  Upper  Province? 
Wliat  disloyal  meeting  took  i)laee? 

2.  "What  did  it  srnd  forth?  Dive  an  aeconnt  of  tho  lihoral  prnniiso 
nia(h>.  (iivi>;iii  acfountof  t!io  cluvip  (lovcrnnicmt.  iJive  an  ae- 
connt of  the  roadrf.    What  is  said  of  this  undertaking  ? 

3.  What  is  said  of  tlu;  conduct  of  Sir  Pranei.-i  Bqnd  Head?  Give  an 
an  ac(;ouut  of  his  i)lan. 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  lirst  ont-hrc^nk  ?  "Where  did  their  leaders  in- 
duce tlu>ni  to  meet  ?    What  was  tlieir  lirst  aggression  ? 

5.  Who  was  their  lirst  victim?  What  is  Mackenzie  reported  to  have 
said  ? 

6.  By  whom  was  the  advance  guard  met  ?  Wliat  happened  to  them  ? 
"NViiat  IS  said  of  Alderman  I'owell  ?  JIow  did  the  alarm  all'ect  tho 
insurgents  ? 

*       7.  In  wliat  manner  was  the  night  i)assed  ?    What  happened  ? 

8.  AVhat  is  said  of  the  inluihitants  of  Toronto?  What  is  said  of  tho 
British  Canadians?  (Jivci  an  account  of  tlie  Governor's  i)roceed- 
ings.  How  were  the  J^oyalists  provided  with  arms?  How  were 
their  numbers  increased  ? 

9.  What  is  said  of  the  L(\valists  ?  What  is  said  of  the  embassy  sent 
by  Sir  Traneis  ?  i{('|)c:it  >iackenzie's  answer.  A\"hat  did  he  add 
to  this  sp(>ecirr    Repeat  the  answer  of  Sir  Francis. 

10.  Describe  the  Loyalists.  W!uu  was  tlieir  success?  What  became 
of  Mackenzie?  'V/hat  became  of  the  others?  Wlint  became  of  tlie 
tavern  ?  What  became  of  the  prisoiu.'rs  ?  \\'hat  is  said  of  the  loss 
of  life? 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  influx  of  volunteers.  Who  came  to  the 
resciu!?  What  is  said  of  t'ae  goiuM'al  order  to  the  militia?  What 
is  said  of  the  prisom-rs  ?  ^^'llat  is  said  of  restorationof  trauquillity  ? 

12.  Whither  did  ^lacken/ie  go?  What  was  his  success?  How  did 
they  arm  themselves?  How  were;  members  tempted  to  join  the 
P;U riots?  What  were  tlie  vohiuteers  i)romised?  Why  did  they 
call  themselves  Patriots?  AVhat  might  have  ensued  from  their 
inroads  ? 

13.  Who  commanded  tlm  enterprise?  Whence  was  it  supported? 
Who  chose  to  ])atronize  tiie  Patriots  ?  What  is  said  of  the  artille- 
ry ?    What  reward  was  oU'ered ?    How  was  it  to  be  paid  ? 
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ll.  AVliat  proparations  were  made  for  dcfonco?     What  orders  were' 
frivcmV     Where  was  tlu;  Cavdliue  lyiii^V    For  what  i»iirpose  was 


tlie  ])art.vdis|(aleli(Ml  ?    AV 


th 
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15.  When  did  thv'y  leave  tlio  island  ? 

10.  Where  (lid  the  i'atrints  next  aijpear  ■-  Unwdul  th(\v  hehave  ?  Give 
nil  neeount  of  their  proeeedinirs  at  I'letrdit. 

17.  "NVlun-e  (lid  tlieyiiext  appear?  "What  jjosit  ion  did  Colonel  "Maitland 
taki'?  Wlial  ensiu'd  y  How  did  they  proceed?  Mho  were  the 
chief  lea  lers  of  lliesi;  forays  V 

18.  What  ainiouneenunt  was  made  by  Sir  Francis-'  AVhat  is  said  of 
his  farewell  si)ee('h'r  Vt  liat  is  said  of  ins  character  V  In  what 
li(-dit  is  his  eouduct  viewed  by  Ins  frieiidsV  In  wliat  li^Hd  is  his 
conduct  vicwrd  by  !iis  cucuiiesr  ilow  was  thecouiitry  iireserved? 
What  is  said  of  Sir  (ieorge  Arthnr 'r 

II. — 1.  "When  did  T.ord  iHirliani  avriv(- r     ^lentiou  some  of  his  tlrst  nets? 
V.'hat  kind  of  ('ouiicil  was  ho  to  form  r     J  low  was  he  to  use  theiu  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  tlu^  Fatriots  r  What  is  said  of  the  destruction  of 
th(!  Sir  Robert  i'eel'r  Wliat  is  said  of  liord  Durliain?  Was 
Johnson  talvcn  ?  Wliere  did  lie  take  refugis  'r  In  wliat  manner  did 
they  evade  justice  V 

3.  What  did  Lord  Durham  find  it  necessary  to  do?  Whither  did  ho 
send  them  V    AVhat  is  said  of  tins  measure  ? 

4.  What  is  said  of  Lord  l)uiliani'.>>  tour'r  Wliat  is  said  of  the  mass 
of  iiU'onnation  regardini!,'  Canada  V 

5.  Did  T,ord  Durham  remain  lieve  lou.i;'?  Why  did  he  return  Home, 
and  wlien  did  lie  arrive  in  linuLindr 

6.  Why  were  arrests  made  ? 

III. — 1.  When  was  this  ri^•in,u;  to  take  ])1aei'?  What  prevented  it  ^  What 
took  i)lace  at  lieauharnoisr  What  is  said  of  IMr.  Lllice?  What 
is  said  of  IMrs.  I'Jllice  'r 

2.  AVhat  event  took  i)'iace  at  Canghnawaira  ?  In  what  manner  did  the 
Chiei's  act  r  What  \va^  the  result  r  Wliat  is  said  of  these  Indians  ? 
AVhat  is  said  of  their  Chiefs-' 

3.  AVhero  did  the  insurgents  assemble,  and  who  was  sent  to  meet 
them  ?  AVhat  did  they  lind  on  their  arrival?  Who  took  lieauhar- 
iiois  ? 

4.  For  what  ymrpose  had  a  party  been  detached  ?  AVho  met  them  P 
AVhat  did  the  victors  then  do? 

5.  AVhom  did  the  insurgents  releaser  How  had  they  been  treated? 
AVhat  remark  is  made  upon  tlie  Canadians?  llosv  soon  did  this 
insurrection  end? 

6.  By  whom  -were  the  insurgents  supported  ?  What  existed  along 
the  frontier  ? 
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7.  nivo  an  account  of  tlio  attack  at  Prcscoit.  "By  whom  were  thoy 
opposed?  When;  did  scvcrul  of  thcni  take  rtfu^c^V  "NVliat  was 
found  necessary y  How  did  tliis  cudV  NVliitlior  were  the  prison- 
ers taken  ? 

8.  ii'wi)  an  account  of  tlu)  invasion  at  Sandwicli?  AVhat  was  the  fate 
of  J)r.  Humo? 

0.  Hy  whom  were  they  alta<'ked?  What  was  jndirod  necessary? 
Wiio  had  inva^led  tiio  Niii;<arii  frontier?    Wiiat  was  tlie  result  ? 

10.  Tlow  many  were  executed  ?  "Who  wfis  Von  Sehoultz  V  How  did  ho 
behave?  llow  were  tlie  olfenders  treated  by  the  Government? 
What  may  Inive  occurred? 

11.  What  cannot  be  denied?  What  should  be  the  future  rivalry  of 
the  people  of  all  oriirius? 

12.  What  ensued  ?  What  measure  was  recommended  ?  Was  it  adojit- 
ed? 

13.  For  what  purpose  was  a  r?ill  passed?  Why  was  this  done?  Who 
was  ap|)oiute(l  to  llieoHiccol"  (Governor  (ieu'eral  ?  What  proposition 
did  ho  make  ?    Was  it  a^veed  to  ?    When  did  it  take  place  ? 

14.  Of  what  does  the  Leiiislat\ire  consist?  IJy  Mhoui  are  the  Lcfrisla- 
tive  ("omu'il  chosen  ?  What  is  said  of  tlu;  Lcf^islativc^  Assembly  ? 
Wliat  is  the  qualilication  necessary  for  voters?  Of  what  duos  the 
Executive  Council  consist  ? 

15.  To  what  date  is  it  intended  to  bring  this  history  ?    "Wliat  is  added  ? 

IG.  ITow  did  the  ehn'tion  t(>nninate?  What  was  the  fate  of  Lord 
Sydenham  ?    Ey  whom  was  J^ord  Sydenham  succeeded  ? 

17.  Wh(>n  did  Lord  ^letealfe  arrive?  What  is  said  of  his  trovernment 
of  .Jamaica?  Why  did  he  return  Home?  J}y  wiiom  was  ho  suc- 
ceeded?    Who  succcedeil  Karl  Cathcart? 

18.  Tinder  what  circumstances  did  his  irovernment  connnence  ?  What 
threw  mei'cantile  allairs  into  the  greatest  confusion?  What  was 
the  natural  result? 

19.  What  bill,  introduced  by  the  "IMinistry,  became  law?  Describe  the 
destruction  in  eouueetion  with  the  l)urning  of  the  St.  Ann's  Mar- 
ket or  Parliaineut  buildings.  What  change  as  to  the  Seat  of  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  i)laco? 

20.  Describe  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  auguring  the  fu- 
ture i>rosperity  of  Canada.  Describe  its  present  prosperity  aud 
future  prospects. 

21.  Describe',  the  i)r(>sent  state  and  future  prospects  of  Education  in 
Lower  Canada  in  relaLion  to  Uj)per  Canada  and  the  United  States 

22.  What  was  the  pormlation  of  Ui»per  Canada  in  IStl  and  1851? 
AYIiat  was  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  in  IStt  and  18')!?  At 
what  may  its  present  population  be  safely  assumed?  Mention 
one  evidence  among  luany  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  Prov- 
ince. 
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23.  Account  for  tho  creator  incroaso  of  jjopiilation  in  Upper  Canada 
than  in  th(!  Lower  Province.  How  may  wu  hope  to  see  this  ob- 
jection removed  V 

24.  Wliat  docs  this  author  say  of  the  present  state  of  Canada?  To 
wliat  dejrreo  of  maturity  lias  it  now  arrived  V  Is  it  fair  to  com- 
nare  it  witli  tlie.States  'i  ^Vllat  is  said  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
last  lew  years  ?  " 


25.  Repeat  liis  prayer.     What  docs  he  n!ni<nnice?    AVhat  does 
anticipate?    How  does  ho  regard  the  path  of  the  warrior? 
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TAUT  IV. 
GEO(UlArilICAL  DESCIIIITIOX  Ol-  CANADA. 


ClIAlTKIi  I. 


CONThNTS. 


Extent  of  Jtrlthli  America — Canada — if.";  Boundaries 
— Monntalns  —  Inland  Waters —  Lake  Superior  — 
the  J^ic tared  Rocks — tlic  Cascade — the  Cojiper  Mines 
— St.  Mari/'s  Chanrtcl — Lake  Huron — Indians  of 
Manitoulin  Island. 

1.  r»RiTisii  Americ.v  Sti:i:tciii:s  achohs  the  "Wes- 
tern Continent  riiOM  'nii:  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. — It  funns  a  reo-ioii  of  immeiise  extent,  ein])iacino- 
consideraMy  inoictlian  a  third  partof  the  wliulo  Coiitiiu'ut. 
A  great  portion  of  this  vast  s[»ace  wears  an  aspect  peculi- 
arly gdooniy,  beino*  buried  the  greater  part  of  llie  year  un- 
der snow,  and  producing  nothing  valuable  except  the  skins 
and  furs  of  the  wild  jiniinals  that  roam  over  its  surface. 

2.  Many  of  these  outer  tracts  are  indeed  unknown  to 
Britain  herself.  The  smaller  and  more  important  part, 
which  Inis  been  reduced  into  l*rovinces,  and  is  gradually 
falling  into  cultivation,  is,  however,  rising  into  notice. 
These  Provinces  are  of  two  classes — first,  the  Inland 
Portions,  watered   only  by  great   lakes  and    rivers,  and, 
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Bccondly,  the  Maritimo  Pruvinccs.  Canada  bolonrrH  to  tho 
former  clas*^,  and  is  uioro  extensive,  iM()n3  |>roduc(ivo  and 
more  populous  tIri'J  all  tliu  Maritime  I'ri>viiices  iinilcd  ;  it 
is  also  the  [uiii  'i].al  rc.^it  of  Kjiiigrauts  tVom  the  Mother 
Country. 

.  3.  Canada  proper  extentls  from  (>asp6  in  the  Onlf  of 
St.  Lawrence  \\\  the  east  to  Sandwich  at  the  end  of  Lako 
Eric  in  the  west,  a  distance  of  about  eleven  hundred  miles. 
Throuirhout  tliis  whole  lenn'th  it^  shores  are  washed  to  the 
west  by  Lake  Huron,  to  the  south-east  by  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario  and  the  St,  Lawrence  as  far  as  to  the  bound- 
ary of  the  forty-lifth  i>arallel  of  latitude.  After  passing 
this  boundary  tlio  great  river  flows  through  the  centre  of 
the  Trovincjo  to  the  Sea. 

4.  Canada  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory  ;  on  the  east,  by  Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  St, 
Lawrence  and  New  Brunswic-k ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
United  States  until  the  line  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
St.  Regis  in  latitude  45^  and  longtitudc  72°  40^  west, 
about  seventy-five  miles  above  Montreal.  From  that 
point  the  rivers  and  lakes  divide  the  British  Territories 
from  the  United  States.  The  line  passes  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  u})  the  Niagara  river,  which 
it  follows  as  far  as  to  Lake  Erie.  After  passing  through 
Lake  Erie  it  enters  the  Detroit  river  and  Lake  St.  Clair, 
it  then  passes  through  the  St.  Clair  river  to  Lake  Huron, 
and  finally  through  the  St.  Mary's  river  to  Lake  Superior. 
The  western  limit  is  very  vague ;  but  usage  does  not  extend 
it  farther  than  this  lake.     Canada  may  therefore  be  do- 
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soribe<l  as  Ivino-  botweoii  tlie  inci-idinns  at  57^  50^  and 
90*^'  west,  and  tlie  pniallels  r»f  4'?'"*  and  52 '^  iiorlli,  being 
about  lliirtccn  liiindre'd  miles  from  oast  to  west,  and  seven 
hun-lrcd  tVoni  noi'tli  to  soiuli.  Tiie  aiea  is  estimated  at 
three  bundred  and  forty-oifj;bt  thousand  s<]uare  miles. 

5.  Tliis  Province,  as  lias  been  mentioned  in  a  former 
part  ot'tliis  vvoik,  (L3rives  ils  name  Iroin  tbo  Iroquois  word 
Kauftta^  whicli  sio-ni(ies  a  collection  o^  huts,  which  the 
early  settlers  caught  iVom  the  natives,  and  mistook  for  the 
name  of  the  Country.  The  opinion  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  the  well  known  Indian  Chief  l^rant,  in  his 
transla'  ion  of  the  Gospel  of  Si  Matthew,  ahvays  uses  the 
word  Canada  to  signify  a  village. 

6.  Extensive  as  this  Pi'ovince  may  now^  be,  it  is  yet 
very  diflerent  indeH'd  from  wliat  it  orio-inallv  was.  In  tlio 
reio'n  of  Ge<>ro-e  III.  it  ineluiliMl  a  o-reat  extent  of  what  is 
now  New  Enghiml,  and  the  wliole  of  the  country  between 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  river  (Jhio,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi north  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  wdierc  now  a 
great  portion  of  the  rich  and  nourishing  Western  States 
adds  tlieir  strengtli  to  the  neiglibouring  republic.  By 
gradual  encroachments  on  one  hand  and  concessions  on 
the  other,  by  the  niisconstriiction  of  treaties  and  the 
division  of  boundaries,  have  these  vast  and  valuable  tracts 
of  country  been  separated  from  the  British  Empire. 

7.  Canada  consists  of  a  very  extensive  plain,  situated 
between  two  rano-es  of  liio'Ii  hills,  one  on  the  north,  the 
other  on  the  soutli.  The  most  valuable  [lortions  of  it  are 
the   grounds  that   stretch  along  the  borders    of  the    St. 
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Lawrence  and  tlie  Lakes.  Some  of  tln^  Monntaiiis  on  tlio 
North  Shore  are  upwai'ds  of  two  t]ioiis;in<l  feet  liiL^'h,  a^  are 
also  some  of  those  in  Oaspo  and  the  j^^astern  Townsliips. 
Both  in  the  npperpart  of  the  Quebec  District,  and  in 
Gaspo,  the  hills  press  on  the  banks  of  the  River,  givino-  to 
it  an  air  of  mnch  grandenr.  Higher  np  th^y  recede,  and 
form  on  oither  side  a  gradnally  widening  and  beautifnl 
plain,  susceptible  of  the  most  perfect  cnltivation.  In  the 
npper  ])art  of  the  country  this  level  tract  attains  a  very 
great  breadth,  and  partly  inclnd^s  the  basin  of  the  noble 
stream  of  the  Ottawa.  In  the  west  it  appears  to  terminate 
with  Lake  Huron,  for  the  northei-n  sheet  of  that  line 
piece  of  water,  as  well  as  of  Lake  Superior,  is  tlanked  by 
monntains. 

8.  Tlie  most  striking  peculiarity  of  tliis  noble  region  is 
its  waters,  particularly  its  immense  lakes,  which,  in  respect 
to  dcptli  and  extent  of  surface,  have  no  equal  on  the  face 
of  the  Eai'tli.  The  Caspian  Sea  certainly  exceeds  the 
largest  of  those  lakes  separately  considered,  but  that  great 
body  of  salt  water  has  no  outlet,  whereas  the  Canadian 
Lakes  supply  without  apparent  diminution  the  vast  stream 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

9.  Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  of  these  inland  seas, 
and  indeed  the  most  extensive  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
World.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  crescent,  and  its 
lenri'th  is  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  sixty  Gfeoo:ru])lii- 
cal  miles.  Its  surface  appears  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty-soven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its 
shores  aftbrd  indications  of  its  having  once  been  forty  or 
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fifty  foctliiglicr.  Tho  bottom  of  its  basin  is  i^iipposod  to 
be  five  hiiiidrcil  ioet  below  the  surface  of  the  Atiantic.  In 
violent  "-ales  tlie  waves  rise  nearly  as  hio-h  as  those  of  the 
Ocean  ;  and,  though  there  are  no  tides,  the  wind,  wlien  it 
blows  strongly  from  any  point,  throws  the  water  with  great 
force  on  the  opposite  shove. 

10.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  every  other  large  lake 
is  fed  by  rivers  of  th'?  first  order,  this,  the  most  capacious 
on  the  face  of  the  Globe,  does  not  receive  a  third  or  even 
a  fourth  rate  stream.  The  St.  Louis,  the  most  consider- 
able, lias  a  course  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  This  deficiency  is,  how^ever,  amply  supplied  by 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  tributary  rivers  and 
streams,  which  pour  in  their  waters  from  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

11.  There  are  several  remarkable  things  connected  with 
Lake  Superior.  Its  waters  are  so  perfectly  transparent 
that  they  render  the  rocks,  even  at  extraordinary  depths, 
distinctly  visible,  which  is  caused  by  the  mud  and  sand 
having  time  to  subside.  The  temperature  of  snnmier  is 
never  gained  by  these  waters ;  for,  if  in  July  a  bt:>ttle  be 
sunk  tothedejith  of  one  hundred  feet  and  there  filled  and 
then  brought  up  to  the  surface,  its  contents  are  found  to 
be  like  ice- water. 

12.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Lake  are  the  Pictured 
Rocks,  which  are  immense  clifi's  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
three  hundred  feet  above  its  level,  and  stretching  along  its 
coast  for  fifteen  miios.  They  are  called  the  Pictured 
Rocks  in  consequence  of  the  different  appearances  which 
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they  present  to  the  traveler  as  ho  passes  their  base  in  his 
canoe.  It  requires  but  little  aid  from  the  imagination  to 
discern  in  them  castellated  towers,  lofty  domes  and  spires, 
pinnacles,  and  every  grotesque  or  sublime  shape  v  '  *  di  the 
genius  of  architecture  ever  invented.  The  ^'o^«.  'itrs 
never  pass  this  coast  except  in  the  mo^t  profound  calm  ; 
and  the  Indians,  before  they  make  the  attempt,  otfer  their 
accustomed  oblations  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  their 
Manitou  or  Guardian  Spirit. 

13.  The  Cascade  of  La  Portaillc  and  the  Doric  Arch 
are  two  remarkable  objects  on  this  shore.  The  Cascade 
con-^ists  of  a  considerable  stream  precipitated  from  a 
height  of  seventy  feet  by  a  single  leap  into  the  Lake  to 
such  a  distance  that  a  boat  may  pass  between  the  fall  and 
the  rock  perfectly  dry.  This  immense  wall  of  rock  is  of 
sandstone,  and  is  worn  away  by  the  continual  action  of 
the  water,  which  has  undermined  every  projecting  point 
to  such  a  degree  that  this  lofty  precipice  rests  upon  arches 
and  is  intersected  by  caverns  in  every  direction.  Through 
these  caverns  the  wind  rushes  with  a  sound  as  melancholy 
and  as  awful  as  any  vv^hich  ever  vibrated  upon  the  human 
ear. 

14.  The  Doric  Arch  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  w^ork 
of  art,  and  consists  of  an  insulated  mass  of  sandstone  with 
four  pillars  supporting  an  entnblature  of  stone,  covered 
with  soil,  on  which  grows  a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  and 
spruce-trees,  some  of  them  sixtv  feet  in  heio-ht.  While 
viewing  these  wonders  of  nature,  a  sense  of  insecurity 
attends  you,  as  a  sudden  storm  upon  the  Lake  would  as 
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inevitably  cause  the  (lostruction  of  your  frail  canoe  as  if  it 
were  on  the  brink  of  the  cataract  at  Niagara. 

15.  A  young-  hidy,  who  crossed  Lake  Superior  a  few 
years  since  in  a  canoe,  described  her  sensations  lo  tlie 
writer  as  beino;  vei'y  peculiar.  Seated  at  tlio  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  which  was  covered  with  nice  soft  skins,  and 
accompanied  by  only  two  persons,  the  lady  and  g^'Utlenian 
to  whose  house  she  was  ofoino*  she  felt  like  a  bird  lioatini)* 
along  through  space,  as  under  the  direction  of  tJieir  Indian 
guide  they  glided  over  the  Lake.  The  water  was  so  re- 
markably transparent  that,  when  she  looked  over  the 
side  of  the  frail  bark  to  the  rocks  and  stones  and  long 
tangling  weeds  in  the  depth  below,  all  idea  of  water 
vanished,  and  she  seemed  to  be  buoyant  in  the  air. 

IG.  The  tributary  rivers  and  streams,  though  not  large, 
pour  into  the  Lake  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  what 
forms  its  exit  at  the  only  outlet,  the  Falls  of  St.  Maiy's. 
This  is  generally  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  immense 
evaporation  continually  going  on,  and  which  would  be 
much  greater  were  it  not  for  the  dense  covering  of  wood 
and  the  long  continuance  of  frost  in  this  region.  The 
vast  copper  mines  lately  discovered  here,  and  which 
promise  to  become  a  source  of  wealth  both  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  render  this  portion  of  our  country 
peculiarly  interesting  at  this  time. 

1*7.  The  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Superior  enter,  near 
its  south-eastern  extremity,  into  St.  Mary's  Channel,  by 
which  they  are  trrnsmitted  to  Lake  Huron,  more  than 
forty  miles  distant.  About  midway  are  St.  Mary's  Falls, 
where  the  current  forces  its  way  through  broken  rocks 
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with  a  trcmondoiis  noise.  Tlie  swift-tlowin^  billows  and 
wliiteiieil  w.'iters  are  hurried  witii  veloeity  over  a  slope  of 
liuo-e  boulder  stones  tlironi)-h  a  thickly  wooded  countrv. 
whose  want  of  elevHlion  ou  either  side  has  perniilted  tlio 
formation  of  a  nuinbet'  of  i-^lets,  <livided  by  ehannels,  which 
are  narruw  on  the  lefn  'out  widen  ou  the  riglit  bank. 
Its  bed  is  from  one  mile  to  one  mile  and  11  h<ilf  wide. 
These  rai)ids  cannot  he  ascended,  but  canoes,  tliouirli 
with  great  danger,  soinotimes  shoijt  'lownwards.  A 
schooner,  belonging  to  the  Xorth  West  Company,  some- 
time ago  came  down  in  safely,  whieli  is  the  tirst  instance 
of  a  passage  being  accomplished  by  a  vessel  of  any  consid- 
erable size.  This  p.issage  may  bo  avoided  by  a  porta(/c 
of  about  two  miles,  over  which  the  Indians  carry  tho 
canoes  and  launch  them  into  Lake  Huron. 

18.  This  Lake  m;iy  be  sail  to  have  three  sides — two 
belono'injT  to  Canada  and  the  third  to  tlie  United  States. 
Its  extreme  length  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  nules, 
its  breadth  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
and  its  circumference  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  one  thou- 
sand. Its  surface  is  only  thirty-two  feet  lower  than  that  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  it  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  waters  and  its  extraordinary  depth,  estimated 
at  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  feet.  Lake  Huron 
is  the  second  in  succession,  as  well  as  in  magnitude, 
of  this  o-reat  chain  of  lakes.  A  ranixe  of  islands  runs 
])arallel  with  its  northern  shore,  and  with  the  peninsula  cf 
Cabot  separates  almost  completely  the  upper  part  from 
the  main,  so  that  it  wjis  considered  by  the  earlier  discov- 
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erers  as  a  distinct  basin.  Among  these  islands  the  chief 
is  the  Great  Manitoulin  or  vSacred  Isle,  which  is  viewed 
by  the  Indians  with  peculiar  awe  as  the  abode  of  the 
Gvaa^  Spirit.  It  is  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  twenty-five  miles  broad.  The  two  islets  of  St, 
Joseph  and  Drummond  are  fortified  as  frontier  stations, 
the  former  by  Britain,  the  latter  by  the  United  States. 

19.  The  principal  British  naval  station  on  Lake  Huron 
is  Penetanguishine  in  Georgian  Bay.  It  is  sheltered  by 
hills  of  sand  and  rolled  blocks,  bearing  evidence  of  the 
'*  war  of  waters"  when  this  line  country  was  covered  with 
the  inland  sea,  upon  the  surfoce  of  which  only  occasional 
tops  of  mountains  and  lines  of  rocky  ridges  were  to  be 
seen,  like  islands  studding  the  vast  expanse. 

20.  The  Islands  of  La  Cloche  form  a  charming  contrast 
to  the  bleak  hills  on  the  northern  shore,  which  rise  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lake.  The  name  of 
La  Cloche  is  derived  from  the  belief  that  some  of  the  Is- 
lands are  composed  of  dark  rocks,  which,  when  struck, 
sound  like  a  bell. 

21.  Near  its  north-western  point  a  narrow  strait 
connects  it  with  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  entirely  included 
within  the  United  States'  boundary.  The  view  into  this 
Lake  from  Michiliraackinac  Isle,  Avhich  lies  in  the  strait 
of  that  name,  is  peculiarly  pleasing  ;  the  pretty  hamlet  of 
St.  Ignace,  the  high  white  clitfs  contrasted  with  the 
foliage  around,  and  the  blue  light  streaming  through  the 
sound  from  the  vast  Lake  beyond,  ofiei  a  rich  treat  for 
lovers  of  natural  scenery. 
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22.  We  hope  onr  readers  have  not  for<]jotton  thatj^it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Huron  that  Champlain 
passed  a  winter  with  tlie  Indians.  Tlioy  were  then  a  war- 
like and  powerful  race,  "  sovereigns  of  tlie  land  and  of  the 
Lake."  Now,  however,  it  is  very  different ;  the  natives  of 
the  soil  are  scattered  and  weakened,  their  numbers  dimin- 
ished, and  their  power  extinguished.  The  Government, 
however,  and  others  are  trying  to  give  them  the  benefits 
of  civilization  and  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  ;  and, 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Lulians  arc,  less  pictu- 
resque in  civilized  than  in  savage  life,  we  must  rejoice  at 
the  changes  taking  place  among  them. 

2S.  Previously  to  1829  a  distrihution  of  presents  used 
to  take  place  to  the  Western  Lulians  at  Drummond's 
Island.  These  visiting  Indians  came  from  the  north  of 
Penetanguishine,  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  from  the  souih-west  and  Lake  Michigan, 
Green  Bay,  the  Fox  River,  Wisconsin,  and  even  from 
the  distant  Mississippi.  In  1820,  however,  Drummond's 
Island  being  finally  ceded  to  the  Americans,  and  the 
British  Government  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
disposition  of  the  Indians  to  embrace  civilization,  the 
distribution  of  presents  was  made  first  at  St.  Joseph's 
Island  and  afterwards  at  Penetanguishine.  In  the  spring 
of  1835  the  Government  determined  to  settle  the  Indians 
on  Manitoulin  Island,  consisting  of  five  or  six  families  of 
the  Ottawa  tribe,  who  bad  settled  at  Wcquamikoong  Bay. 
These  with  a  few  Chippewas  amounted  to  seventy  or 
eighty   persons.      In    1836    the    present    settlement    at 
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Manitowainng  was  commenced.  When  the  first  issue  of 
presents  took  place  it  was  attended  by  twenty-six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  individuals.  Sir  Francis  Head  was 
present,  and  formed  the  idea  of  collecting  at  Manitoulin 
not  only  the  wild  Indians  from  the  Noi  th  of  Lake  Huron, 
as  had  at  first  been  proposed,  but  all  those  who  had 
settled  or  were  wandering  among  the  white  popuhition  in 
various  parts  in  Upper  Canada.  This  design,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  approved  of  by  the  settled  Indians. 
Tho^e  who  have  accepted  the  ofters  made  thiMii  by  the 
Government  are  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Ottawa  r.nd 
Chippewa  tribes. 

24.  There  is  a  decided  difference  bi'tween  these  tribes. 
The  OttaAvas,  who  emigTated  from  the  United  States, 
have  been  all  their  lives  Lidian  farmers,  and  immediately 
began  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  cure  the  fish  for  winter's 
use,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  leave  their 
homes  in  search  of  food.  The  Chippewas  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  never,  until  collected  at  Manitoulin,  cultivated 
the  soil,  were  slow  in  adopting  a  new  mode  of  life.  For 
some  time  they  were  reluctant  to  remain  in  a  fixed  place 
of  residence  ;  they  frequently  shifted  their  camps,  and  it 
required  much  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  join  the  set- 
tlements. 

26.  In  the  village  of  Wequamikoong  there  are  now 
seventy-eight  buildings,  a  stone  church,  a  school-house  and  a 
saw-mill.  The  Ottawas  have  long  been  converted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  have  a  priest  residing  with 
them,  who  appears  to  have  the  entire  control.    The  Mahne- 
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tooabniiig  village  contains  fifty-five  buildings,  a  school-* 
house,  saw-niill,  laige  store,  and  a  neat  P  ^estant  church. 
The  population  of  the  Island  is  about  seven  hundred. 

20.  The  men  now  do  most  of  the  choppiui^,  but  aftet 
that  tlui  women  still  take  a  full  share  of  the  labours  of  the 
field.  'I'he  fondness  for  bunting  and  fishing  is  diminished, 
so  that  they  seldom  leave  the  Island  for  either  purpose. 
They  ate  more  regular  in  their  habits,  dress  more  like 
white  people,  wash  their  liandsand  faces  daily,  and  appear 
to  be  inlliienccd  by  the  instructions  they  receive.  Tlicy 
attend  public  worship  regularly,  their  moral  habits  are 
improved,  and  they  do  not  talk  of  their  ancient  mode  of 
cruel  wai'fare  with  the  same  delight  as  formerly.  In  fact 
the  changes,  which  have  taken  place  hero  and  elsewhere, 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Ciiamplain,  if  he  had 
hved  to  witness  them,  for  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten 
the  memorable  saying  of  this  excellent  man,  "That  tho 
conversion  of  one  soul  was  of  more  value  than  the  coa^ 
quest  of  an  empire." 


Questions  on  Part  IV. —  ChaiHer  1. 

1.  How  far  does  British  America  extend  ?    ITow  much  of  the  Continent 
does  it  embrace  ?    What  is  said  of  a  great  portion  of  this  space  P 

2.  What  parts  of  British  America  are  rising  into  notice  ?    How  are  these 
Provinces  divided  ?    What  is  said  of  Canada  ? 

8.  What  is  the  extent  of  Canada  ?    By  what  waters  are  its  shores  wash- 
ed ?    How  does  the  St.  Lawrence  flow  after  passing  tho  boundary  ? 
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4.  How  is  Canada  boundod  on  tlio  north?  itow  on  thf^  oast?  Itow  on 
tho  south?  Wlial  tlicji  divides  llio-^(>  countries?  Wht-rcdocs  tin;  lino 
then  pnss?  Alter  leaviuu;  Lake  Mrie  ?  What  is  said  of  tiio  \vest(>ril 
limit  of  Cjuiada?  Wliere  then  docs  Canada  lio?  How  is  tho  area 
estiuiat(!d?  . 

5*  What  is  tlie  derivation  of  the  word  Canada?  ]Tow  was  it  adopted? 
Mention  a  corrol)orail.  e  proul". 

6.  What  is  said  of  Canada  in  recard  to  it;^  present  size  ?  How  far  did  it 
extend  in  the  reij^u  of  (ieor^e  ill.?  liy  what  means  lias  it  passed 
from  us  ? 

7.  Of  what  floes  Canada  now  consist?  Wliich  ])orti()ns  arc  tho  must  val- 
nabl(>?  Wiiat  is  said  of  tlie  niountriius  ?  Do  they  approach  the  shore  ? 
As  thi\v  recede  Mdiat  is  found?  What  does  this  level  tract  include? 
How  does  it  terminate  on  tiie  wcvst? 

8.  "What  is  tho  chief  peculiarity  of  reirion  ?  What  is  said  of  tho  Caspian 
Sea?    What  is  said  of  tlie  Canadiaii  Lakes? 

0.  Which  is  the  largest  of  those  Canadian  I>akes  ?  Describe  Lake  Supe- 
rior. What  is  its  height?  What  is  its  depth?  Whaii  is  said  of  itu 
waves  ? 

10.  Relate  a  remarkahle  circumstance  connected  with  t'li.'  Lake.  What 
is  tho  length  of  the  St.  Louis  ?    How  is  this  want  sujij/lied? 

11.  What  is  said  of  tho  M'P^^ers  of  Lake  f^uperior?  How  is  this  caused? 
What  is  remarkable  in  r(>,^ard  to  the  t(.'mperature  in  summer? 

12.  Describe  the  Pictured  Rocks.  Whence  do  they  derive  their  name? 
What  do  they  resemble  ?  What  is  said  of  t\\Q  voyagears,  and  of  tho 
Indians? 

13.  Name  two  other  remarkable  objects,  1  •"'^*cribo  tlie  (  asfflule.  Wliat 
has  the  action  of  the  water  formed?  SV'hat  is  heard  from  these 
caverns  ? 

14.  Of  what  does  the  Doric  Arch  consist?  Witli  what  feeling  are  thos6 
wonders  viewed,  and  why? 

15.  Wliat  is  said  of  a  young;  lady  who  crossed  Lako  Suf)erior  ?  By  whom 
was  she  accompaiiiiHl,  and  how  did  she  feel?  What  eifocts  did  the 
transparency  of  the  water  produce  ? 

16.  What  is  said  of  the  rivers  and  streams?  How  is  this  accounted  for? 
Why  is  lake  Superior  p(!euliarly  interesting  at  present  ? 

17.  Into  what  Channel  do  the  surplus  waters  of  this  Lake  enter?  Wliere 
are  St.  Mary's  Falls  ?  Describe  its  jjrognvss,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  ?  How  wide  is  its  bed  ?  Can  these  rapids  be  ascended? 
Wliat  vessel  lately  came  down  them  ?    How  may  this  be  avoided  ? 

18.  What  may  be  said  of  Lake  Huron  ?  W'hat  are  its  length,  breadth  and 
circumference?  State  its  elevation  anditsdepth.  Whatis  said  of  this 
I>ake?  How  was  jiart  of  tln^jake  formerly  regarded  ?  What  is  said 
of  tlie  "  Sacred  Isle  ?"  "Wliat  is  its  size  ?  "NVliut  frontier  stations  ar« 
mentioned  P 
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18.  "Where  is  the  ehief  Eritish  naval  station  ?  "What  appoaranr e  dot.'.i  ■« 
region  pn.'st  lit  V 

20.  "^V hat  is  said  of  the  Island  of  La  Cloche  and  the  northern  h  5? 
Whence  is  tluj  iiaun'  deriveilf 

21.  Mow  is  Lak(^  llnron  connected  with  Tiak(!  Michigan?  What  is  said  of 
the  view  into  Lake  Michigan  V    iJcscribe  it . 

22.  Which  of  tli(^  I'reiu'h  discoverers  passed  a  uinter  here  ?  AVhat  wero 
they  tiicn?  In  what  state  are  they  now?  What  is  .said  of  the  ellbrts 
now  making?    How  ought  they  to  he  r(>gardcd? 

2.3.  What  used  to  take  place  at  l)riinmu)nd  Island  ?  From  what  ])laccs 
did  the  visiting  Indians  comer  What  is  said  of  the  IJritish  (!<)V(.'rii- 
incnt?  In  what  state  was  the  Indian  settlcnieiit  I'oiindV  When  was 
the  pi"<'^<'nt  set  t  lenient  cdiiinicncctrr  What  is  said  of  the  distribution 
of  ls;U)V  M  hat  plan  was  formed  hy  Sir  l-'rancis  Head  ?  I)id  this  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  liuliansy    To  what  tribe  do  the  settlers  belong? 

23.  What  is  said  of  the  Ottawas V  What  is  said  of  the  Chippewas  ?  How 
did  they  conduct  themselves? 

25,  What  is  said  of  Wequamekong?  Of  what  religion  are  the  Ottawas? 
What  is  said  of  Manitowawning?  State  the  amount  of  the  pojiu- 
Lation. 

20.  Do  the  women  still  labour  in  the  fields?  What  changes  have  been 
etl'ected  ?  What  in  their  habits  ?  What  iu  their  morals  and  opinions  ? 
Wliat  is  said  iu  conclusion? 
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of  Saugccn — Lake  St.  Clan- — Lndian  Settlements 
at  the  St.  Clair  Raphh  and  Walpole  Lsland — Lake 
Hrie — French  Sctilehient  on  the  Detroit — Lndian 
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1.  There  is  iiollilng  worthy  of  rc'inark  on  the  south- 
west or  American  shore  of  Lake  Huron.     Tho  eastern 
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side  on  the  contrary  i'oi'nis  one  of  tlie  finest  pr>rtioii8  of 
America.  On  this  ehivuted  sliorc  is  situated  the  noble 
tract,  termed  the  llurun  District,  belonging  to  the  Canada 
Company.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  commencing  in 
latitude  438  5^  north  and  extending  jibout  sixty  miles. 
The  whole  of  tlie  hind  is  very  fertile  with  an  unduhiting 
BurfacG.  It  is  watered  by  numberless  streams,  insomuch 
that  in  the  tract  to  tln^  sonlhward  of  Goderich,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  eighty-seven  rivers,  rivulets  and 
brooks  fall  into  Lake  Huron,  or  nearly  three  to  a  mile. 

2.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Maitland,  formerly  call- 
ed the  Menesetuagh,  an  Indian  word  said  to  mean  "Tho 
Wide-mouthed  Uiver,"  the  Albert,  the  Bayfield,  the  Aux 
Sables,  so  named  from  the  sandy  plains  through  which  it 
passes,  tho  Avon  and  the  Thames,  which  with  its  numerous 
tributaries  unite  in  one  stream  in  the  township  of  London, 
and  join  the  main  river  Thames  at  the  Town  of  London. 
The  Nith,  which  rises  in  an  extensive  swam})  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  length  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, runs  in  a  south-east  direction,  and,  after  passing 
through  Eliice,  Easthope,  Wilraot,  Waterloo  and  Dum- 
fries, joins  the  Grand  Uiver  or  Ouse  at  Paris  near  Brant- 
ford. 

3.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  tract  of  land  was 

under  water  at  no  very  distant  period.  There  are  ridges 
of  gravel  and  stone  rolled  till  rounded  in  water,  running 
from  south-west  to  north-east  in  every  direction,  showing 
that  the  waters  have  receded  and  left  these  dry.  There 
is  one  peculiarity  in  the  Huron  District;  the  large  swamp, 
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already  allndcMl  to,  exists  on  (ho  very  highest  land  in   tlie 


District,  and  feeds  most  of  Ui 


'istrici,  anil  leeds  most  ot  uio  rivorsm  it  bc^lore  mentioned. 
It  must  be  five  hundred  feot  above  the  level  of  the  Lake, 
and  consequently  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Sea. 

4.  A  phenomenon,  which  has  puzzled  philosophers,  is 
easily  comprehended  in  a  walk  along  the  b^horcs  of  Lake 
Huron.  In  many  parts  of  C'anada  and  the;  United  States 
long  sand-bars  are  formed  across  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
deep  bays.  This  is  observable  prominently  at  Aux  Sables, 
which  runs  parallel  to  Lake  Huron  for  eleven  miles,  tho 
space  between  being  filled  up  by  a  sand-bar  formed  by  tho 
river;  at  Long  Point  too,  and  at  Erie  (formerly  Pres- 
quTsle)  on  Lake  Erie,  and  at  J hirlington  P>ay  and  Toronto 
on  Lake  Ontario,  This  arises  from  the  prevalent  wind 
being  from  north-west,  which  im  lines  the  stream  at  the 
mouth  of  rivers  in  that  direction  ;  and,  where  the  waves 
of  the  Lake  are  neutralized  by  the  force  of  tho  stream, 
the  mud  or  sand  contained  in  both  naturally  deposits  itself 
in  the  still  water. 

5.  The  population  of  Huron  is  increasing  amazing, ly. 
Li  1830  it  was  a  wilderness;  in  1841  it  contained 
5,100;  in  1842,  7,300;  in  1843,  11,400;  in  1844, 
14,000 ;  this  year  the  po[)ulation  amounts  to  nearly 
20,000.  Goderich,  the  capital  of  the  District,  contains 
upwards  of  3500  inhabitants.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  steep  bank,  one  hundrivl  and  thirty  feet  high,  looking 
down  on  Lake  Huron  and  (he  confluence  of  the  Maitland. 
It  has  five  churches  of  different  denominations,   a   Court- 
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house,  stores  and  inns,  and  ])osResscs  an  excellent  har- 
bour. It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Buffalo  and  Lake 
Huron  Kailway. 

C.  Wlien  Sir  Francis  Ilead  obtained  from  the  Chi[)pe- 
was  of  Saugeen,  Lake  Huron,  the  surrender  of  the  largo 
tract  of  land  lying  north  of  the  Gore  and  London 
Districts,  hereserve<l  for  their  use  the  extensive  peninsula 
lying  between  the  Huron  Ti'act  and  Georgian  Bay,  nortli 
of  Owen's  Sound,  and  supposed  to  contain  about  450,000 
acres.  These  Chippewas  have  been  settled  and  convert- 
ed to  Christianity  since  1831,  and  give  satisfactory  proof 
of  their  desire  for  civilization  and  improvement.  A  Mis- 
sionary, who  is  an  Indian  brought  up  at  the  Bice  Lake 
Mission,  is  settled  amongst  them.  They  have  a  chapel 
and  a  mission-house,  which  were  built  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society. 

Y.  This   mission  is  beautifully  situated,  and  fine  flats 
extend  along  the  river,  where   the   Indians   cut  sufficient 
hay  for  their  oxen   and  cows,  and  grow  excellent  corn. 
The   mouth    of  the    Saugeen   Biver  forms  the  best  and 
almost  only  port  of  refuge  on   the  eastern  shore    of  Lake 
Huron.     Hence  it  is  likely  to  become  a  place  of  conside- 
rable resort.     These  Indians  are  entitled  to  share  in  the 
annuity  of  £1250  recently    granted    in  exchiinge  for    the 
Sauofcen  Territorv.     They  have  been  remarkable   for  their 
steadfastness  since    they    embraced    Christianity.      They 
appear  to  be  a   haj^py  people,   much    attached   to   their 
Missionary,  are  teachable,  and  give  solid  proofs  that  they 
are   progressing  in   civilization.       They  are    about   two 
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hundr.d  in  nunnber.  There  is  another  settlement  of 
ChippewHs  at  Beausolcil  Ishmd,  Lake  Huron,  ratlier  larger 
and  chiefly  Roman  Catholic;  and  a  third  at  Big  Bay, 
Owen's  Sound,  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  This  is 
also  a  Mi-^sion  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
whose  zeal  in  this  good  work  CHnnotbe  too  highly  spoken  of. 

8.  Lake  TTuron  pours  out  its  surplus  waters  at  its 
southern  extremity,  thus  carrying  in  that  direction  the 
great  chain  of  communication  by  the  River  St.  Clair. 
This  expands  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  about  twenty-six  miles 
long,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  Its  shores  are  as 
yet  not  well  settled.  There  is,  however,  a  settlement  of 
Chippewas  and  Pottawatamies  on  the  St.  Clair  Rapids, 
consisting  of  nearly  eight  hundred  persons.  Previously  to 
1830  they  were  wandering  hunters,  scattered  over  the 
western  part  of  the  Province.  Sir  John  Colborne  first 
endeavoured  to  settle  and  civilize  them.  They  are  now 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  are  acquiring  sober,  order- 
ly and  industrious  habits.  Generally  they  belong  to  the 
Methodist  AVesleyans  and  the  Church  of  England,  but 
there  are  a  few  Roman  Catholics  amongst  them.  A  party 
residing  at  Kettle  Point  are  still  heathens. 

9.  Another  Indian  settlement  at  Walpole  Island, 
which  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  River  and  Lake  St, 
Clair,  was  commenced  by  Colonel  M'Kee,  to  whom  the 
Indians  gave  the  name  of  White  Elk.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  collected  the  scattered  remains  of  some  tribes 
of  Chippewas,  who  had  engaged  on  the  British  side;  and 
several  bands  of  Pottawatamies  and  Ottawas  have  joined 
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ihem  since  1836,  in  consequence  of  the  Proclnmation 
tli(-n  iiv'ned.  Tliey  are  all  lur-alhcns  except  about  twenty 
farniii'^s,  who  have  a  Missionary,  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  settled  over  tlietn.  Sinee  the  death  of  their 
o:d  Chief  the  aversion  of  the?e  Indians  to  becom*.'  Chris- 
tians has  been  much  diminished.  In  1842  their  yumber 
amounted  to  1140. 

10.  Lake  St.  Clair  receives  several  rivers,  the  princi- 
pal of  which,  the  Thames,  winds  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles.  On  its  banks  are  situated  London,  Chatham 
atid  several  other  towns,  which  are  rapidly  ri^illg  into 
importance.  From  Lake  St.  Clair  iissues  the  Detroit,  a 
spacious  stream  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  feriility  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Both  the  River  and  the  Lake 
are,  however,  extremely  shallow. 

11.  After  running  twenty-six  miles  the  Detroit  opens 
into  the  grand  expanse  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  about  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  miles  long,  and  at  its  centre  fifty- 
eitrht  miles  broad,  its  circumference  beinof  esti'nated  at 
somewhat  less  than  six  hundred  and  fiftv-eipht  miles.  The 
surface  is  said  to  be  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  above 
the  level  ( f  the  Ocean,  making  it  thirty  feet  lower  than 
Lake  Huron.  The  depth  seldom  amounts  to  ninre  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
navigation  are  increased  by  the  projecting  promontories, 
which  render  a  frequent  change  of  course  necessary. 
There  has  hitherto  been  on  the  Canadian  side  a  great 
want  of  harbours;  but  several  are  now  being  formed  or 
improved   by  the  Government.      At  the  Rondeau,   Port 
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Stanle}^  Port  /..aitland  and  Port  Colborne  expensive 
and  important  works  are  in  progress,  which  will  greatly 
benefit  tliis  part  of  the  country. 

12.  Lake  Erie  is  said  to  be  fillinof  up  by  depositee  car- 
ried down  by  the  rivers.  It^  shalh^wness  can  be  account- 
ed for  in  no  other  wav,  as  it  receives  through  the  Detroit 
the  suiplus  waters  of  Lakes  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Michigan 
and  Superior. 

13.  This  Lake  may  be  con'^idered  as  a  central  reservoir, 
from  which  open  in  all  directions  the  most  extensive  chan- 
nels of  inland  communication  in  the  World.  The  coasts 
are  almost  equally  divided  beUveen  the  British  and  Amer- 
icans, and  are  very  fertile  and  pleasing.  The  great  canals 
leading  from  it  to  the  Hudson  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
Ohio  on  the  other,  render  it  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Atlantic,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Tlie  AVelland  Canal  on  the  Canadian  side, 
which  joins  it  to  Lake  Ontario,  forms  a  channel  by  which 
in  its  enlarged  state  a  considerable  portion  of  the  produce 
of  the  Lake  countiies  will  be  transmitted.  The  Govern- 
ment improvements  on  this  and  the  otiier  canals  are  on  ao 
noble  {1  scale  that  vessels  from  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie  or 
Ontario,  drawing  nine  feet  of  v^^ater,  may  now  pass  to  the 
Ocean  through  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lake  Erie  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  Lakes  to  cross,  as  it  is  very  subject 
to  thunder  stoi-ms  and  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  which  render 
its  navigation  at  all  times  extremely  insecure. 

14.  One  of  the  first  settlements  in  Canada  was  made 
on   the   Detroit   River  by  a  few  French  fiimilies,  whoso 
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descendants  are  still  to  be  found  on  its  banks,  retaining 
the  manners  and  habits  of  their  ancestors.  It  bears  a 
striking  resembhmcc  to  Lower  Canada.  For  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  are  to  be  seen  the  vilhige  foiin  of  a  settlement, 
the  long-robed  priest,  the  decent  church,  and  the  kind  and 
civil  habitant.  The  country  around  is  extremely  }>ictu- 
resque,  the  banks  high  and  cultivated,  and  the  eye  every- 
where rests  upon  fertile  tiolds,  well  stocked  gardens  and 
orchards,  extensive  f/ranyes  or  barns,  and  neat  farm- 
houses. Its  climate  i^i  delightful,  and  all  kinds  of  grain, 
the  finest  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  apples  and  pears 
grow  in  profusion. 

15.  Sandwich  and  Amherstburg  are  the  principal  pla- 
ces on  the  Canadian  side.  The  city  of  Detroit  on  the 
opposite  bank  belongs  to  the  United  States.  From  the 
Detroit  River  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  is  of  a  bold- 
er character  tlian  tlie  Arnc^'ican,  the  banks  risino;  some- 
times  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet  perpendicular. 

16.  Pointe  Pelee  is  the  southernmost  point  of  Canada; 
the  next  is  Pointe  aux  Pins,  from  the  harbour  near  it  called 
the  Rondeau.  There  is  a  westerly  route  across  the  coun- 
try to  Chatham  on  the  Thames.  It  is  expected  that> 
when  completed,  this  route  will  be  generally  used  by  the 
Americans,  because  much  dangerous  navigation  will  be 
avoided,  and  the  distance  between  Butialo  and  Detroit  will 
be  consideraldy  lessened. 

17.  Near  Amherstburo;  and  Pointe  Pel6e  there  is  an 
Indian  settlement,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  Chip- 
pewas,  Huroiis,  Munsees  and  Shawnees.     Ttie  Chippewas 
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are  still  heat-hens,  and  live  in  wigwams,  subsisting  oliiefly 
by  hunting,  and  making  their  women  perform  all  the  field 
work. 

18.  Port  Talbot  is  about  equi-distaut  frcjm  the  Niagara 
and  Detroit.  This  extensive  and  fine  settlement  was  mnde 
in  1802  by  Colonel  Talbot,  who,  after  encountering  very 
great  difficailties,  succeeded  in  laying  out  and  opening 
roads,  extending  for  about  forty  miles  ]).»rallel  to  the  Lake. 
The  whole  is  riow  densely  fdle<l  with  inhabitants,  lietweeu 
Port  Talbot  and  the  Grand  River  lies  a  long  peninsula, 
called  Lono*  Point.  It  is  a  verv  fine  and  well  settled 
country,  stretching  eastward  into  the  Lake  for  about  twen- 
ty miles,  and  forming  a  bay  on  its  north-eastern  shore. 

td.  '\\\Q  lands  Ivino;'  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River 
are  low  and  unhealthy,  but,  higher  u)),  it  runs  through  a 
-country  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  salubrity  and  loveliness. 
The  whole  of  Oxford  and  Middlesex  counties  is  rich  and 
fertile  and  thickly  populated.  London  on  the  Thames  is 
the  principal  place.  There  is  an  old  and  extensive  settle- 
ment on  the  Thames.  In  1792  the  remnant  of  the  Dela- 
ware Indians,  Moravian  Congregations  of  the  United 
States,  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  was  permitted  to  settle  on  the  River  La  Tranche, 
now  the  Thames. 

20.  The  first  settlement  having  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  invading  American  army  in  1812,  a  new  one  was 
formed  where  the  Indians  were  again  collected  They 
now  live  together  in  a  place  called  the  Moravian  Village, 
and  belong  to  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren.     The 
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Chippcwas  and  Mimpees  occupy  a  tract  of  land  twenty- 
fivo  miles  from  the  Moravian  Village  TJiere  are  also 
Oneidas  and  Pot^awatamies,  who  are  still  lieatliens.  The 
converted  Chippcwas  and  Mnnsccs  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  Weslcyan  Methodists.  The  whole  of 
the  sfettlements  on  the  Thames  contain  about  twelve 
hundred  persons. 

21.  Upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Grand  River, 
called  the  S|)eed,  is  situated  the  town  of  Guel|)h.  It  is 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  Lake  Erie,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishint);  towns  settled  by  the  Canada 
Company.  Gait  is  another  very  pretty  and  neat  place, 
called  after  the  author  of  '•  Lawrie  Todd."  Indeed  the 
whole  country  in  that  direction  is  so  fruitful  and  desirable 
that  it  must  attract  settlers. 

22.  Western  Canada  forms  one  of  the  finest  portions 
of  British  America.  When  it  shall  be  better  cultivated, 
and  the  marshy  grounds  sufficiently  drained  to  banish 
from  them  the  fever  and  ague,  the  whole  of  these  West- 
ern Districts  will  become  a  perfect  garden.  The  climate 
is  exceedingly  delightful ;  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Gore 
District,  the  Huron  Tr.ict  and  part  of  the  London  Dis- 
trict are  remarkably  healthful.  It  is  in  the  low,  flat, 
undrained  grounds  alone  that  rgue  exists. 

23.  Near  Brantford,  which  is  a  very  pretty  tow^n  on 
the  Grand  River,  is  the  settlement  belonging  to  the  Six 
Nations,  formerly  called  the  Iroquois,  one  of  the  most 
int(^resting  in  Canada.  At  the  teimination  of  the  War  of 
Independence  the  Six  Nations  Indians  of  the  Mohawk  V^lr 
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ley,  who  had  tal^en  part  with  the  British  against  tlie  Amer- 
icans, l)ecame  apprehensive  that  injuiious  consequences 
miifht  result  from  their  huntinff-cfrounds  bein^  wiiliin  tlie 
territory  assigned  to  the  United  States.  They  accord- 
ingly in  1Y83  deputed  their  celebrated  chief,  Ca|»t:iin 
Jose|)h  Brant  (Tyendenaga),  to  represent  their  fears  to 
the  British  Government ;  and  next  year  a  grant  was  made 
to  them  for  ever  of  the  fine  and  fertile  tract  of  land  on 
the  Grand  River. 

24.  The  community  consists  not  only  of  the  Six  Nations, 
but  inchules  some  Delawares,  Tutulies,  Muntures,  Nun- 
tieokes  and  some  other  Indians,  together  with  a  few  fam- 
ilies of  negroes,  adopted  into  the  nation  ;  their  number  in 
1843  was  2,223.  The  Mohawks  had  been  Christians  for 
many  years  before  the  American  revolution.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  Cayugas,  Onondagos,  Seneeas  and 
some  of  the  Delawares  are  still  heathens.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Indians  on  the  Grand  River  are  Christians, 
and  mostly  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  Their 
church  service  is  very  interesting  and  their  singing   de- 

liglitful. 

25.  The   Welland   Canal   leaves   Lake   Erie   at   Port 

Colborne  in  the  Township  of  Humberton.  A  branch,  or 
feeder  for  it,  commences  at  Dunnvillo,  a  short  distance 
from  the  month  of  the  Grand  River.  The  American 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  several 
good  harbours,  namely,  Sandusky,  Cleveland,  Erie  and 
Buffalo.  At  present  we  are  deficient ;  but  in  another  year 
the  munificence  of  the  Government  will  enable  us  to  reap 
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the  benefits  desirable  from  this  most  fertile  and  beautiful 


region,  , 

20.  During  the  war  we  were  singularly  unfortunate  on 
Lake  Erie,  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  English 
squadron,  carrying  sixty-three  gufis,  and  the  American, 
carrying  fifty-six  guns,  v/hioa  Lcnuinated  in  the  capture  of 
our  fleet.  Indeed  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  escape  defeat ; 
we  had  neither  stores  nor  vessels,  nor  men  at  all  fitted  for 
the  enterprise.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  determined  loyalty 
of  the  Canadians  themselves,  this  fine  country  must  then 
have  been  lost  to  England.  It  would  doubtless  have  been 
re-conquered  when  the  Mother  Country  could,  by  the 
cessation  of  war  in  the  Old  World,  pay  attention  to  so 
distant  and  so  trilling  a  part  of  her  possessions  as  this  was 
then  considered  to  be.  We  live  in  happier  times  ;  these 
shores,  which  were  then  a  wilderness,  are  now  the  most 
populous  and  best  settled  portion  of  the  Lake  countries. 
The  whole  of  the  takes  arc  now  traversed  by  steam-ves- 
sels and  schooners,  which  ply  in  every  direction,  and  by 
connecting  canals  and  rivars  enable  us  to  collect  the  pro- 
ducts and  luxuries  of  every  clime. 

27.  "  These  Ocean  Lakes, 
Wliich  in  majestic  indolence  reposed. 
Coquetting  with  the  winds,  or,  mirror-like. 
Giving  to  upper  worlds  a  mimic  sun, 
Are  now  the  path  of  white  fleets,  whicli  bear 
The  golden  fruits  of  the  rich  harvest-fields 
To  far-ofl'  climes.     The  woodland  shores — 
The  towering  pine-tree — the  stern-hearted  oak-;- 
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Have  owned  tlie  sway  of  man  ;  anrl  waving  grain 
S2)oaketli  of  iiomo  and  plenty.     Toworii)i>-  spires 
Of  Tem[)h^s,  dedicated  to  Ilun  whose  Word 
Is  life  eternal,  deck  the  venlanl,  banks  ; 
And  grateful  strains  of  gratitude  are  hymned 
Amid  the  Sabbath  stillness. 

28.  The  direction  of  the  great  water  communication, 
which  from  the  head  of  Lake  Ilui'on  has  been  nearly  duo 
soutli,  hei'c  changes  in  the  north-east  till  it  opens  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Opposite  Fort  Erie,  where  the 
Niairara  river  issues  from  the  Lake,  stands  the  fine  Anier- 
ican  city  of  Bnlfalo.  Here  the  grand  canal  commences, 
which  connects  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  Atlantic. 

29.  The  Niagara  lliver  is  about  thirty-three  miles 
long,  and  traverses  a  beautiful  country.  At  Fort  Erie  it 
is  about  a  mile  wide,  but  it  soon  contracts  its  bed  to  half 
a  mile.  The  current  here  is  extremely  rapid,  and  offers  a 
sublime  prospect  of  the  mighty  mass  of  waters,  rushing 
from  the  inland  seas  to  join  the  Ocean. 

30.  The  first  vessel  that  ever  sailed  on  these  western 
seas  w^as  built  on  the  Niao^ara  Iliver  in  1579.  She  was 
dragged  up  into  Lake  Erie,  and  started  on  her  bold  adven- 
ture to  follow  the  Mississippi  down  to  the  Sea  under  the 
guidance  of  La  Salle,  of  whom  you  may  remen^.bcr  reading 
in  the  History.  They  entered  Lake  Huron  through  the 
St.  Clair  Iliver,  and  encountered  a  violent  stoini,  which 
in  these  unknown  waters  appalled  tlnj  In-arts  of  La  Salle 
and  his  sailors.     They  escaped  this  danger,  however,  and 
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pas8Ml  into  L'llvG  Mi(!liiu^;iii,  wIicm'o,  aft t  sailinuf  forty 
leairuc'H,  ill'  V  landed  tm  an  island  at  the  mouth  ofGrocn 
Day.  La  Salle  sent  ha-'k  the  ^hip  to  Niagara,  laden  with 
rich  and  valuahle  I'urs,  |)i*oeurcd  by  trade  with  tlie  Indians 
of  the  coast  where  they  had  tunehed  in  the  voyage.  The 
pilot  and  five  irien  embarked  in  her,  but  they  never  reach- 
ed the  shore,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  vessel  foundered 
in  Lake  Huron. 

3L  Followinix  the  River  downwards,  wc  come  to  Grand 
IsUmd,  beloni)"in<x  to  the  United  States,  a  fine  tract  of  land 
bearing  splendid  timber.  Navy  Island,  the  noted  fortress 
of  the  Patriots  in  the  late  insurrection,  lies  near  it,  but  is 
far  inferior  to  it  in  size  and  in  richness  of  soil.  At  Chip- 
pewa, nearly  opposite  to  Navy  Island,  the  Welland  River 
flows  into  the  Niagara.  lielow  this  the  River  expands 
into  a  kind  of  l.iy,  and  is  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth  ; 
it  soon  after  contracts  arjain  suddenlv  to  less  than  a  mile, 
and  then  its  current  rapidly  increases  from  three  to  eight 
miles.  Farther  down  than  this  the  Canadian  boatmen  with 
all  their  intrepidity  dare  not  venture. 

32.  A  distant  noise  is  now  heard,  resembling  tlio  pecuh'ar 
sound  of  the  OceaJi,  and  a  column  or  cloud  of  mist  is  seen 
jiovering  over  the  rapid  stream.  Farther  down  the  River 
bends  to  the  east,  and  is  divided  by  Goat  Island,  le;iving 
however  by  far  the  greater  body  of  water  on  the  Canadian 
side.  This  rushes  and  foams  furiously  along  among  shoals 
and  rocks,  forming  the  I'apids  ;  no  fall  is  yet  visible,  but 
the  sound  grows  louder,  and  the  banks  begin  to  rise  from 
the  water. 
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33.  Steam  navigation  ends  at  Chippewa.  AVhllst  trav- 
eling over  tlie  few  intervening  miles  before  readiinix  the 
I'alls,  you  can,  by  looking  upwards,  sv^e  the  calm  waters 
in  th(3  distance,  whilst  nearer  they  swell  and  foam  and 
recoil,  and  suem  to  bo  gathering-up  all  their  force  for  the 
mighty  leap  they  arc  about  to  make.  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
when  speaking  of  them,  says  in  lier  own  beautiful  manner, 
"The  whole  mighty  river  comes  rushing  over  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  and,  as  you  look  up  at  it,  seems  as  if  coming 
down  to  overwhelm  you  ;  then  meeting  with  the  rocks  as 
it  pours  down  the  declivily,  it  boils  and  frets  like  the  break- 
ers of  the  Ocean,  llnge  mounds  of  w^ater,  smooth,  trans- 
parent and  gleaming  like  an  emerald,  rise  up  and  bound 
over  some  impediment,  then  break  into  silver  foam,  which 
lea})s  into  tlie  air  in  the  most  graceful  and  fantastic  forms." 

34.  The  Ilorse-Shoe  or  Canadian  Fall  is  not  q\iitc  cir- 
cular, but  is  marked  by  projections  and  indentations  which 
give  amazing  variety  of  form  and  action  to  the  mighty 
torrent.  There  it  falls  in  one  dense  mass  of  green  waler, 
calm,  unbroken  a.id  resistless;  here  it  is  broken  into  drops 
and  falls  like  a  shower  of  diamonds  sparkling  in  the  sun, 
and  at  times  it  is  so  ligl't  and  foaming:  that  it  is  driven  up 
again  by  the  currents  of  air,  ascending  from  the  dei^p  be- 
low, where  all  is  afjitation  and  foam. 

30.  Goat  Island,  which  divides  and  perhaps  adds  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  Falls,  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  yards 
wide,  and  covered  with  vegetation.  The  American  Fall, 
which  is  formed  by  the  east  branch  of  the  River,  is  smaller 
than  the  British,  and  at  first  sight  has  a  plain  and  uniform 
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aspect.  Tills,  liowover,  vanishes  ms  you  conic  near,  and, 
tliouixh  it  docs  not  subdue  rhc  mind  as  the  Canadian  one 
docs,  it  lillsyou  with  a  solemn  and  deli^'litful  sense  of  jj^ian- 
deur  and  simj)lieity.  It  falls  n[)\vai'ds  of  two  hundrod  feet, 
and  is  about  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  point  of  fall,  spread- 
ing itself  like  a  fan  in  fallin<j,". 

35.  An  ino-enious  x\nieriean  lias  tlirown  a  curious  wood- 
en bridge  aci'oss  this  Fall  to  (ioat  Island,  which  you  cross 
only  a  very  few  yaixls  above  the  crest  of  the  Cataract. 
I'assing  by  it  and  crossing  the  Island,  you  reach  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  l^ritish  Fall  on  its  eastern  side.  Here  a  piece  of 
timber  projects  about  twelve  feet  over  the  abyss,  on  whicli 
you  can  stand  safely  and  view  the  waters  as  they  rush  by, 
whilst  the  spray  dashes  over  you,  and  your  frail  support 
quivers  under  your  feet.  Here  you  may  follow  the  course 
of  the  waters  as  they  roll  from  the  rude  confusion  below 
you,  and  spread  themselves  out  into  bright,  curling,  foam- 
ing green  and  white  waves.  To  some  persons  nothing  at 
the  Falls  appears  so  beautiful  as  the  columns  of  mist 
"which  soar  from  the  foaminix  abyss,  and  shroud  the  broad 
front  of  the  great  flood,  whilst  here  and  there  rainbows 
peep  out  from  the  mysterious  curtain. 

37.  ,At  tlie  foot  of  the  Canadian  Fall  there  is  a  ledge 
of  rot;k,  which  leads  into  a  cavern  behind  the  sheet  of 
waters,  called  "  the  Cavern  of  the  Wind: 
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form  of  a  pointed  arch,  the  span  on  the  left  hand  being 
comi)osed  of  rolling  and  dark  water,  and  that  on  the  right 
of  dark  rocks.  It  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  hirge,  and  the 
obscurity  that  surrounds  it,  together  with  the  strong  wind 
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which  blows  the  spray  and  water  all  over  yon,  render  this 
rather  a  difticult  undertaking,  especially  for  young  per* 
fions. 

38.  Within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  this  lovely  scono 
are  to  be  f  )und  all  the  bustle  and  activity  of  lit'o  ;  on  the 
Aniericnn  side  hotels  and  mills  of  every  (h^scription,  and  a 
busy  town  called  Manchester,  through  which  p'lsses  the 
roailroad  that  connects  it  with  lioc  kport  and  Ihitlalo.  On 
the  Canadian  side  too  seveial  mills  are  built  on  the  side 
of  the  beautiful  rapids,  large  and  elegant  Iiotels  aro 
erected,  and  a  railroad  is  in  operation  from  Chippewa  to 
Queenston  Heights. 

39.  A  little  below  the  Falls  the  Niagara  resumes  its 
usual  soft  and  gentle  beauty.  The  banks  here  are  very- 
high  and  beautifully  wooded.  In  the  vicinity  may  bo 
seen  the  Sus[)ension  Bridge.  Its  span  is  800  feet,  height 
from  the  water  230  feet.  About  four  miles  below,  the 
River  has  formed  a  circular  excavation  called  "  the 
Whirpool."  The  rapid  current  hero  sweo[)s  wildly  past 
the  sides  of  the  high  and  perpendicular  banks,  and  in  ita 
course  the  dead  bodies  or  trees,  that  come  within  ils 
reach,  are  carried  with  a  quivering  circular  motion  round 
and  round  this  dismal  spot.  The  rocks  are  steep,  and  no 
boat  dares  approach  it,  so  that  whatever  gets  into  the 
current  must  there  remain  until  decomposed  or  broken 
to  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Having  made  this 
extraordinary  circuit,  the  liiver  regains  its  proper  course 
and  rushes  between  two  precipices,  which  are  not  more 
than  nine  hundred  feet  apart. 
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40.  Seven  miles  below  the  Falls  the  country  on  the 
Canadian  side  suddenly  rises  into  abrupt  and  elevated 
ridges,  called  Queenston  Heights,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  banks  of  the  River,  and  "the  Dace  of  the  Falls" 
in  former  ages.  During  the  war  a  Large  body  of  Amer- 
ican troops  was  driven  down  this  steep  precipice  and  near- 
ly all  perished  in  the  River.  The  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  General  Jirock,  who  fell  here,  lay 
in  ruins  till  lately,  having  been  blown  up  by  one  of  the 
disaffected  in  1838.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
expended  in  erecting  another  splendid  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Brock.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  Queenston, 
a  romantic  looking  village,  where  the  Niagara  again  be- 
comes navigable.  On  the  American  side,  opposite  to 
Queenston,  stands  the  pretty  town  of  Lewiston.  A  few 
miles  below  is  Youngstown,  an  inconsiderable  place ;  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  is  the  quiet  town  of  Niagara 
with  nearly  four  thousand  people.  Fort  Messassagua  guards 
the  River  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  on  the  opposite  shore 
the  Americans  have  a  strong  fort  called  Fort  Niagara. 
The  banks  of  this  river  are  very  pleasing,  and  the  Avater 
of  a  peculiarly  beautiful  colour. 
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Qucfifions  on  Part  IV. —  Chajytcr  2. 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  shores  of  Lake  I  luroii  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Huron 
Tract?    J)cscrib(!  it.    How  is  it  watered  ¥ 

2.  What  was  the  Indian  nnni(>  of  the  Maitland^  Mention  the  names  of 
tlic  other  rivers.  Wiiero  does  tlie  Xit.h  riser  Where  does  it  join  tho 
Grand  River? 

3.  What  is  said  of  tliis  tra(!t  of  land  ?.  What  appearances  does  it  present  ? 
Mention  a  iie(;uliarity  wliicli  exists  here.     How  lii^^h  is  it? 

4.  What  may  he  comijrelicnded  in  a  walk  on  the  shores  of  T^ake  Huron? 
Where  is  this  observable  ?  Where  els(>  does  tliis  appearance  present 
itself?     How  is  this  caused  ?     What  is  tlie consequence? 

5.  What  was  the  Huron  District  in  1830?  Estimate  its  present  popula- 
tion.   iJescribe  Gloderieli. 

6.  When  the  Saufreen  Territory  was  surrendered,  what  portion  was  re- 
served for  the  Indians?  How  lonji;  have  they  been  christianized? 
Who  is  their  minister?    What  do  they  i)ossess ? 

7.  Describe  the  situation  of  this  mission.  What  does  the  Saugeen  River 
otl'er?  What  amniity  do  thes»  Indians  sh.fre?  For  what  have  they 
been  remarkable?  Are  they  improving?  Where  are  the  other  Chip- 
pewa settlements? 

8.  Ry  what  river  does  Lake  Huron  discharge  its  waters  ?  Into  what  does 
this  expand?  Wiiat  is  said  of  another  Indian  settlement?  In  what 
coridition  Nvere  these  previously  to  iSoO  ?  To  what  churches  do  they 
belong  ? 

9.  Ry  whom  was  the  settlement  at  Walpole  Island  commenced?  To 
what  trib(!  do  they  belong?  Are  they  Christians?  What  is  said  of 
their  present  state  ? 

10.  What  runs  into  Lake  St.  Clair?  Xamo  tho  towns  on  its  banks.  For 
what  is  the  Detroit  River  celebrated  ? 

11.  Into  what  Lake  does  theDetroit  River  open?  Name  its  length,  breadth 
and  circumfereiu'c.  How  nuich  lower  is  it  than  Lake  Huron  ?  How 
are  the  dilliculties  of  the  navigation  increased  r  What  want  has  been 
felt  on  the  Canadian  shore  ?    How  is  it  about  to  be  remedied  ? 

12.  How  is  the  shallowness  of  Lake  Erie  accounted  for? 

13.  In  what  light  may  this  Lake  be  considered?  How  are  the  coasts  di- 
vided? What  do  the  American  canals  connect  ?  What  is  said  of  tho 
Welland  Canal?  What  is  said  of  the  (Tovernment  improvement  gen- 
erally?   Why  is  it  dangerous  to  travel  on  Lake  Erie  ? 

14.  Where  is  one  of  the  first  Canadian  settlements  found?  What  place 
does  it  resemble  ?  In  what  respect?  Describe  the  appearance  of  the 
country.    Describe  its  climate  and  productions. 

15.  Which  are  the  chief  towns  ?    What  is  said  of  tho  northern  shore  P 

16.  For  what  is  T'ointe  Pel6e  remarkable  ?  What  ia  said  of  the  Roudeau  ? 
Why  will  this  route  be  generally  used? 
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■".7.  What  is  said  of  tho  Indian  settlenionts  near  Amlierstburg  and  Pointe 
PeU''c?    Describe  tlie  condition  of  the  ("liippewas. 

:  ,  Where  is  Port  Talbot?  Who  founded  tliis  settlement?  In  what  state 
is  it  now  ?    M  here  is  Long  I'oint  ?    Describe  it. 

19.  What  is  said  of  the  Cirand  River?  What  is  said  of  Oxford  and  Mid- 
dl<!sexV  What  is  said  of  Jjondon?  "\\'Iiat  is  said  of  the  Indians? 
(jJive  an  account  of  tlie  oldest  Indian  settlement  in  Canada  West. 

20.  How  was  the  first  settlement  d(>stroycd?  Where  do  they  now  reside? 
AVh(>re  are  the  other  tribes  settled  ?  To  what  churches  do  they  belong  ? 
Wliat  arc  their  numbers? 

21.  Where  is  Guclph  situate<l  ?  TFow  far  h  it  from  Lake  Erie?  What  is 
said  of  Gait  ?    What  is  said  of  the  whole  of  that  country  ? 

22.  What  docs  Western  Canada  form  ?  What  will  it  become  ?  Is  it  salu- 
brious ?    Where  does  ague  exist  ? 

23.  Where  is  the  settlement  of  the  "  Six  Xations,"  or  the  descendants  of 
the  Iroquois?  Why  were  they  apprehensive?  Who  was  deputed  to 
represent  their  fears  to  the  British  ?    What  was  the  result  ? 

2-1.  Of  what  tribes  does  thi^  community  consist  ?  JTave  the  Mohawks  long 
been  Christians?  M'liich  of  the  tribes  are  still  heathens?  What  ii 
said  in  conclusion  of  tliese  trilx'S? 

25.  Where  does  the  Welland  Canal  leave  Lake  Erie?  Where  does  the 
feeder  commence?  What  does  the  American  shore  possess?  What 
are  our  prospects  ? 

26.  AVhat  conquest  was  made  by  tho  Americans  ?  Why  was  defeat  on  our 
side  certain  r  What  is  said  of  the  Canadians?  What  remark  is  made 
upon  this  ?    What  is  said  of  the  Lakes  generally  F 

27.  Repeat  some  lines  written  by  a  Canadian  poet. 

28.  In  what  direction  does  the  water  communication  now  run  ?  Where  is 
Bulfalo  ?    What  waters  are  connected  by  the  Erie  Canals  ? 

29.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Niagara  River?  What  is  its  breadth? 
What  is  its  current  ? 

30.  Where  was  the  first  vessel  built  which  navigated  these  seas  ?  On  what 
adventure  did  she  sail  ?  AVhat  did  they  encounter  ?  Did  they  escai)e 
this  danger,  and  wliere  did  they  land?  With  what  was  tlie  vessel 
laden  ?     What  was  the  fate  of  this  lirst  vessel  ? 

31.  What  is  said  of  Grand  Island  ?  What  is  said  of  Navy  Island  ?  "Wlierc 
does  the  Welland  enter  the  Xia'j;ara?  What  is  said  of  tho  River  and 
its  current?    Is  this  the  boundary  of  navigation? 

32.  What  is  now  heard  ?  I  low  is  the  River  divided  ?  How  are  the  rapids 
fornu'd  ? 

33.  Where  does  steam  navigation  end?  Describe  the  aiipearance  of  the 
waters.  What  does  31  rs.  Jamieson  sa^y  of  tho  River?  How  does  she 
describe  the  waters  of  tho  rapids  ? 
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84.  Of  what  form  is  the  Canadian  Fall  ?  Describe  the  appearances  of  the 
water  at  this  Fall. 

85.  What  is  said  of  Goat  Island  ?  What  of  the  American  Fall  ?  With 
what  idea  does  it  lill  the  mind  V    Mention  its  depth  and  breadth. 

36.  What  has  been  erected  across  this  Fall  ?  Where  can  you  enjoy  a  fine 
view ?    What  is  said  of  the  waters  ?    What  of  the  columns  of  mist  ? 

37.  Where  is  the  "  Cavern  of  the  Winds  ?"    Describe  it. 

38.  What  is  said  of  the  neighbourhood  ?  What  is  said  of  the  American 
side  ?    What  of  the  Canadian  side  ? 

39.  What  is  said  of  Niagara?  Where  is  the  "  Whirlpool "  situated?  De- 
scribe it.     Can  it  be  approached  ?     What  does  the  River  tlien  regain  P 

40.  W.iat  are  Queenston  Heights  supposed  to  have  been  ?  What  troops 
perished  here?  Wiiat  is  said  of  Brock's  monument?  What  is  said 
of  Queenston?  What  of  Lewistun?  What  of  Youngstown  and  Niag- 
ara? What  of  the  Forts  and  of  the  banks  and  water  of  the  Niagara 
River? 


CHAPTER  III. 


CONTENTS. 


Lake  Ontario — Toronto — Lake  Simcoe — Bay  of  Quinti 
— Kingfsion — "  The  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles''' — St. 
Hegis — Cornwall  Canal  Rapids — Beauharnois  Canal 
—  The  Ottawa — French  River  —  Chaudiere  Falls  — 
Rideau  Canal— Grenville  Canal — Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains —  aS^^.  Anne's —  Caughnaivaga  —  Lachine 
Canal — Montreal. 

1.  Lake  Ontario  is  tlie  last  and  most  easterly  of  the 
inland  seas.  It  is  elliptioal  in  its  form,  measuring  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  on  a  central  line  drawn 
from  its  aouth-west  to  its  north-east  extremity.     Its  sur- 
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face  is  two  hundred  and  tliirty-one  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  so  deep  that  in  many  phices  a  line 
of  a  hundred  fathoms  has  not  reached  the  bottom.  Nearly 
half  of  the  Lake  shore  is  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

2.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  on  Burhngton  Bay 
stands  the  flourishing  city  of  Hamilton,  which  contains 
nearly  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  No  place  in  Canada 
is  more  distinguished  for  commercial  enterprise.  Behind 
it  rise  the  Burlington  Heights,  a  continuation  of  the 
Ridge  from  Queenston  Heights.  At  Toronto  this  ridge 
recedes  from  the  Lake  twenty-four  miles,  separating  the 
streams  falling  into  Lake  Simcoe  from  those  which  fall 
into  f.ak<'  Ontario.  It  continues  onward  as  for  as  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,  and  has  evidently  at  one  time  formed  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Lake,  the  same  formation  being  still  visible  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

3.  Lake  Ontario  is  well  deserving  of  its  name,  "  The 
Beautiful ;"  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  say  in  what  this  beauty 
consists,  for  there  are  no  hills,  no  bold  shores,  no  striking 
scenery  around  it.  It  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  fresh- 
water lake  so  much  as  it  has  that  of  a  vast,  rollinix  ocean. 
Its  waves  are  at  times  so  rough  that  at  first  it  was  consid- 
ered dangerous  to  navigate  it  with  any  but  large  vessels  ; 
now  vessels  of  every  description  may  be  seen  on  its 
bosom. 

4.  Though  the  scenery  round  Lake  Ontario  i^  gene- 
rally striking,  yet  the  country  about  Burlington  Bay  at  the 
head  of  the  Lake  is  romantic  and  lovely.  A  small  canal 
was  some  years  since  constructed  through  the  sand-bank, 
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simihir  to  those  already  spoken  of,  which  incloses  this 
beautiful  Bay.  It  has  within  the  last  few  years  been 
repaired  and  strengthened,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  infinite 
importance  to  this  rapidily  rising  country.  The  country 
beyond,' called  Gore  District,  contains  some  of  the  finest 
lands  in  the  Province,  and  is  remarkably  healtiiy.  The 
Niagara  District,  too,  is  noted  for  its  fertility  and  beauty. 
The  Welland  Canal  empties  itself  into  the  Lake  at  Port 
Dallioiisie,  which  lies  between  Burlington  Bay  and  the 
Niagara  River.  This  liarbour  is  now  much  improved. 
The  country  bordering  the  Lake  is  well  wooded ;  and 
through  the  numerous  openings  the  prospect  is  enlivened 
by  pretty  towns  and  villages  and  flourishing  settlements, 

5.  The  city  of  Toronto  lies  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  NiaG:ar<i  River  at  thirty-eio-ht  miles*  distance.  It 
is  a  rapidly  rising  place,  quite  English  in  its  apj->carance, 
well  drained  and  paved,  and  lighted  wiih  gas.  It  is  very 
prosperous,  and  has  more  than  doubled  its  numbers  in 
ten  years,  the  population  being  now  nearly  50,000. 
When  it  was  selected  by  Governor  Simcoe  in  1793,  two 
Indian  families  resided  on  the  spot.  It  was  first  called 
York,  but  its  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  noble 
Indian  name  of  Toronto,  or  '*  The  Place  of  Meeting." 
The  country  in  every  direction  round  is  fertile,  and  agri- 
culture thrives. 

6.  This  city,  previous  to  the  union  of  the  Provinces,  was 
the  Seat  of  Government  for  Western  Canada ;  and,  when 
the  removal  took  place,  many  thought  it  would  decline  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.     The   citizens,  however,   rousing 
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thoir  energies,  set  about  improving  it  in  every  way,  and, 
having  a  fine  agricultural  country  to  fall  back  upon,  they 
have  succeeded  in  making  Toronto  one  of  the  finest  cities 
of  America,  In  1849  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
in  Montreal,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the' Parlia- 
ment Buildings  by  fire,  the  Seat  of  Government  was 
fixed  at  Toronto  and  Quebec  alternately  every  four  years; 
but  the  Provincial  Parliament  in  April,  1856,  selected 
Quebec  as  the  permanent  Scat  of  Government. 

7.  Tlie  Lake  Simcoe  country,  which  lies  north  from  it, 
is  a  rich  and  beautiful  tract  of  land.  The  road  leading  to 
it,  called  Yonge  Street,  thirty-six  miles  in  length,  is  mac- 
adamized and  passes  through  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
country.  Lake  Simcoe  itself  is  a  lovely  and  romantic  spot, 
and  is  rapidly  filling  with  settlers.  The  highest  land  in 
Canada  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  of  course  the  highest 
level  of  the  water,  which  is  found  in  a  small  lake  near  the 
"  Narrows"  of  Lake  Simcoe. 

8.  There  is  a  small  Indian  settlement  at  Snake  Island, 
Lake  Simcoe.  They  are  one  hundred  and  nine  in  number, 
and  occupy  twelve  dwelling-houses.  They  have  a  school- 
house  too,  in  which  their  children  are  instructed  by  a  re- 
spectable teacher,  and  Divine  service  is  performed  by  a 
resident  Missionary  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  to  which 
these  Indians  belong.  Their  Missionary,  who  has  been 
acquainted  with  them  since  1839,  states  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  strictly  moral  in  their  conduct,  and  most  of  the 
adults  decidedly  pious. 

9.  Below  Toronto  lie  the  harbours  of  Port  Hope  and 
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Cobourg,  and  between  tliem  and  Kingston  stretches  the 
peninsula  of  Prince  K<lward.  The  Genesee,  the  Oswego, 
and  the  Bhick  River  How  into  Lake  Ontario  from  tlieState 
of  New  York.  The  principal  river  on  the  Canadian  side 
is  the  Trent,  wJiich,  issuing  out  of  Rice  Lake,  after  a 
very  winding  course  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Quinte.  The  Otonaboe  falls  into  the  north 
shore  of  Rice  Lake,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Trent.  Thev  are  both  broad  and  full  rivers* 
and  are  navigable  for  boats  to  a  considerable  distance. 

iO.  There  is  a  settlement   of  Mississaguas  at  Alnwick, 
not   far   from  Rice  Lake.     Previous  to  1827  they  were 
Pagans,    wandering   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belleville, 
Kingston  and  Gananoque,  and  were  known  under  the  name 
of  the   Mississaguas  of  the  Bay  of  Quinto.     After  their 
conversion    to  Christianity  they  were  received   into    the 
Methodist  Church,  and  settled  at  Grape  Island,  six  miles 
from  Belleville.    In  1830  they  removed  to  Alnwick,  where 
they   are  progressing  in  industry  and  agriculture.     They 
are  in  general  consistent  and  pious  Christians,  and  have  an 
excellent  Missionary  who  has  ministered  to  them  for  the 
last  fourteen  years.     Their  number  is  two  hundred   and 
thirty -three.     At  Rice  Lake  there  is  another  settlement ; 
the  village  contains  thirty  houses,  three  barns  and  a  school- 
house.     They  have  been  reclaimed  from  their  wandering 
life,  and  settled  in  their  jtresent  location  fifteen    years. 
Their  number  is  one  bundled  and  fourteen.     On  Mud  or 
Chemang  Lake  there  is  a  settlement,   which  is  supported 
by  the   New   England   Company.     They  are   Christiana 
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and  are  visited  by  the  Missiona'y  from  retorb;)rougli. 
Their  number  is  ninety-four.  The  I^alsam  Luke  Tiuliaiis, 
ninety  in  number,  liave  lately  removed  to  Lake  Scugog, 
as  they  are  anxious  to  become  agriculturists.  They  have 
a  school  and  a  resident  Methodist  Missionary. 

11.  Tlie  long  and  'vvindiiig  Bay  of  Quinte  not  only 
encloses  a  veny  beautiful  and  fertile  peninsula,  but  is  dot- 
ted round  with  pretty  towns,  vili.-iges  and  settlements. 
Belleville  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  is  the  place  of  most  con- 
sequence ;  next  to  it  is  Picton,  a  very  pretty  little  town  ; 
and  on  every  side  the  most  charming  scenery  presents 
itself. 

12.  On  the  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward  is  a  remark- 
able lak(^  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Its  depth  is  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  fathomed  ;  and,  as  it  is  on  a  level  with 
Lake  Erie,  which  is  only  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep,  it  is 
said  to  be  connected  with  it  by  some  mysterious  subterra- 
nean communication. 

13.  At  Tyendanaga  in  this  Bay  there  is  a  very  interest- 
ing settlement  of  Mohawks.  These  Indians  separated 
from  their  nation  in  the  State  of  New  Yoik  about  the 
year  1*784.  They  were  Christians  long  before  they  came 
to  Canada,  and  as  far  back  as  the  rei^n  of  Queen  Anno 
were  presented  with  a  service  of  plate  for  the  communion. 
They  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and,  their  place 
of  worship  having  become  too  small  for  the  congicgation, 
they  have  lately  built  a  commodious  stone  edifice,  the  ex- 
pense of  wdiich  is  defrayed  out  of  their  own  funds.  Their 
number  is  three  hundred  and  eighty. 
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14.  Kingston  is  fifiely  situale<l  near  tlic  spot  where  old 
Fort  P'rontenac  stood  ;  its  api'earanc^.  is  pleasing,  and  the 
surrounding  country  ]iictuicsquc.  The  inliabitants  are 
about  twelve  thousand  in  number,  and  it  is  rai)idly  recov- 
ering from  tlie  shock  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  tlie  Seat 
of  Government.  It  is  a  place  of  some  commercial  import- 
ance, being  tlie  port  of  the  liidcau  Canal,  wliich  witli  the 
Otiawa  opens  up  so  mueh  of  the  back  country,  and  is  a 
mean  of  communication  wiili  Montreal.  The  towu-liall 
and  market  are  very  handsome,  and  the  powerful  fortifica- 
tions all  round  the  city  give  it  an  appearance  of  dignity 
and  strength.  The  harbour  U  excellent,  ships  of  the  line 
could  lie  close  to  the  shore,  and  a  strong  fort  commands 
the  entrance.  Shi})-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  and  many  vessels  have  been  despatched  from 
Kingston  to  Liverpool  direct. 

15.  The  stream,  issuing  fiom  tlie  eastern  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario,  is  now  for  the  first  time  called  the  St.  Law, 
rence.  In  the  course  of  a  few  miles  the  channel  becomes 
so  wide  and  so  full  of  islands  that  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  "  The  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles."  These  islands 
are  of  every  imagimible  shape,  size  and  appearance,  some 
of  them  barely  visible,  others  covering  many  acres  ;  but 
their  broken  outline  generally  presents  the  most  picturesque 
combinations  of  wood  and  water.  While  sailinoj  amon<r 
them,  you  find  yourself  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  narrow 
channel,  then  you  discover  many  openings  like  noble  rivers, 
and  soon  after  you  appear  to  be  on  the  bosom  of  a  spacious 
lake. 
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^'^  TIail  Lake  of  Thousiuid  Isles ! 
Which  chistered  lie  within  tliy  cirelincf  arms, 
Their  tiower-strown  shores  kissed  by  the  silver  tide, 
As  fair  art  thou  as  aiio-ht 
That  ever  in  the  lap  of  nature  lay." 

16.  As  you  emerge  from  this  fairy  scene,  and  find  your- 
self within  the  banks  of  a  river,  you  approach  Brockville, 
one  of  the  ])retticst  towns  in  Canada.  The  houses  are 
built  with  considerable  taste,  and  the  scenery  they  com- 
mand is  exquisite.  Below  lies  Prescott,  a  spot  made 
memorable  during  the  late  insurrection,  and  on  the  opposite 
shore  stands  the  American  town  of  Oa'densburo-. 

17.  An  island  in  the  centre  now  obstructs  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  produces  what  is  called  the  "  Long  Sault.' 
The  stream,  rushing  through  a  narrow  passage  on  each 
side,  hurries  on  the  bark  with  great  velocity,  and  the  two 
currents,  meeting  at  the  lower  end,  dash  against  each  other, 
and  form  what  is  called  the  ''  liiof  Pitch."  To  avoid 
these  rapids  at  the  Long  Sault,  a  very  fine  canal  has  been 
constructed  by  the  Government,  called  the  Cornwall  Canal. 
The  Indian  Village  of  St.  Regis,  where  the  boundary  of 
45^  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence,  lies  opposite  the  town  of 
Cornwall. 

18.  Here,  on  a  small  portion  of  the  hunting-grounds  of 
their  once  powerful  nation,  is  to  be  found  a  settlement  of 
Iroquois.  As  the  paiallel  45^  infersects  the  tracts  of  land 
they  still  own,  part  of  it  is  in  Canada  and  part  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  number  of  British  Indians  is  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  Americans  are  said  to  be  equally  numer- 
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ous. iMany  of  tlic  mem  continue  lo  procure  a  precarious 
SubsisTencc  by  hunting,  atid  tho  wonu^u  cinplny  themselves 
in  making  uj)  the  .skins  ul'  auimals,  killed  in  winter,  ii  t() 
mitts  nnd  moccnssitis,  and  in  m;inut'ii(;tui'ing  splint  baskets 
and  brooms.  The  St.  Ileinjis  Indians  have  a  I.-irgvi  stone 
church  with  a  steeple  and  two  bells,  which  was  evectcil 
upwartls  of  tii'ty  years  a^o  at  their  expense.  A  Freiudi 
C.'inadiau  ^iissionary  is  maintained  by  the  Government  at 
the  villaLi'e,  where  he  resides  permaneJitly,  and  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  ihe  tribe.  A  great  poi'tion  of  the  sei'vice 
here  consists  of  singing,  of  which  the  Tiidians  are  passion- 
ately fond.  They  have  not:  advanced  much  in  piety  or 
religious  knowledge. 

19.  After  passing  the  Canal  the  River,  expanding  to  the 
width  of  five  miles,  is  called  Lake  St.  Fi-ancds.  At  its 
termination  begins  a  succession  of  very  formidable  rapids, 
varying  in  intricacy,  depth  and  width  of  channel.  They 
are  called  the  Coteau  du  Lac,  the  Split  Rock  and  Cas- 
cades. 

20.  While  sailing  along  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Francis, 
which  lies  entirely  within  the  British  territories,  you  may 
observe  a  large  Cairn  or  pile  of  stones  heaped  up  as  for 
the  warriors  of  old,  which  has  been  raised  by  the  Loyal 
Glengary  Highlanders  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Colborne, 
now  Lord  Seaton,  i^n-merly  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

21.  The  ra))ids  commence  below  the  L;.ke,  and  continue 
for  about  nine  miles.  Fonneily  they  used  to  interrupt 
the  navigation,  but  now  steamboats  of  proper  size  and 
build  come  over  them  daily  in  safety.     They  do  not  pass 
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without  risk,  however,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  when  you 
consider  that  the  r.ipid  current  sweeps  your  littl*'  vessel 
close  to  roeks  and  islands,  which,  if  touched,  would  ensure 
destruction.  TIjc  voyage  down  tlui  St.  Lawrence  from 
Kingston  to  Montreal  is  one  of  the  most  exeitinn"  atid  de- 
lifrhtful  that  the  country  otfers.  The  eligibility  of  this 
route  has  been  increased  lately  by  the  re-discov(*ry  of  a 
channel  which,  it  is  said,  was  used  long  ago  by  the  Krench 
voyagcurs.  For  this  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  one 
of  the  steam-boat  captnirjs,  aided  by  an  entei[)ii-iiig  for- 
warding merchant  of  Montreal. 

22.  In  order  to  open  u[)  the  conimunicition  between 
Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St.  Loui-*,  and  to  enable  all 
the  vessels  that  come  down  the  River  to  return  up  again 
avoiding  all  these  rapids,  a  canal  has  been  made  by  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  called  the  Beauharnois  Oan.il,  and 
which  is  now  in  use.  Below  these  rapids  the  River  spreads 
out  into  Lake  St.  Louis,  near  which  there  is  a  b -autiful 
fall  of  the  same  name.  Here  the  St.  Lawrence  receives 
an  important  accession  by  the  influx  of  the  great  stream 
of  the  Ottawa,  from  the  north-wer^t. 

23.  The  Uttawas  or  Ottawa  has  even  yet  been  but 
partially  exphjred.  It  is  said  to  have  its  source  near  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  travel  a  distance  of  tweiity-tive 
hundred  miles.  This  has  never  been  clearlv  ascertained 
but  it  is  known  to  flow  from  beyond  Lake  Temiscaming, 
and  to  have  a  course  of  at  least  five  hundred  mile-*. 

24.  Formerly  from  forty  to  fifty  canoes  proceeded 
every  year  from  Lachine  in  the  Island  of  Montreal  with 
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ui  tides  of  traffic,  and  as^eended  the  Ottawa  for  about 
tliree  liundred  miles,  whence  tliey  were  carried  across 
Portaffea,  or  paddled  along  Lakes  and  then  passed 
through  FrcMudi  River  to  Lake  Huron.  The  coasts 
of  this  Lake  and  those  of  Lake  Superior  were  then 
traversed  until  the  roijar/ntrs  met  at  the  Grand  Portage 
with  the  messenir^Ts  called  "  Conrears  des  JJois,''^  who 
brouijflit  the  furs  from  the  Indian  huntinnf-ofrounds.  Thev 
here  excliauged  their  skins,  c;d!ed  Pcltnj^  for  the  Eu- 
ropean goods  brought  by  the;  vyaycurs.  Although  the 
cxchanii-c  wa^  etfected  with  much  difticnltv,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  s('a-shi>re,  Ifge  for*nnei>  were 
frequently  made  by  the  mercluints  engaged  in  ;  is  traffic. 
The  voyageiirs  returned  with  these  furs  to  Montro  !  in 
their  lii»'ht  bark  cinoes,  in  which  the<e  tt  I  venturers  have 
been  known  to  perform  voyages  of  thousands  of  miles. 
The  Ottawa  w;;s  tlien  the  grand  route  of  the  fur  traders, 
and  was  little  known  except  to  those  employed  \\\  that 
business. 

25.  The  Ottawa  is  connected  with  Lake  ILiron  by  the 
Frencli  River  and  Lake  Nepissing.  Two  cataracts  occur 
in  French  River,  one  just  as  it  leaves  the  Lake,  and 
the  other  twenty  miles  btl,  ,,  called  the  "  Recollet." 
There  are  also  several  other  rapids,  one  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  thirteen  wooden  crosses,  which  commemo- 
rate an  equal  numbei  of  fatal  accidents  that  have  occur- 
red in  crossing  H. 

26.  French  River  is  about  seventy-five  miles  long.  Its 
breadth  varies,  sometimes  cxtendinn;  more  than  a  leairue. 
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and  then  flowiiio*  liet\V'M'!i  lengthened  led'^^'s  of  rock,  in 
Wiiicli  are  exc.-ivated  (';u"]>  and  narrow  bays.  It  is  said 
that  few  {irospccis  e\('/'i'<l  in  singularity  and  grandeur 
tho^o  which  are  Imto  alloidol  by  groups  of  long  and  lofty 
ish'ts  scattered  along  the  <l'ep  dark  bays,  the  clear  water 
reflectinir  their  ruo:'>-ed  outlines  and  wild,  foliacfe  anndst 
the  solemn  stillness  which  prevades  their  solitudes.  From 
Lake  Nepissing  you  pass  by  a  ra[)id  river  into  the  Ottawa. 

27.  The  navigaiion  of  tins  beautiful  river  is  interrupted 
by  cataracts  jind  lapids,  [ind  the  scenery  is  extremely 
picturesque.  It  f(n'nierly  divided  Upper  from  Lowev 
Canada,  and  settlements  are  formed  ah)ng  its  banks  for 
upwards  of  a  hundi'ed  miles.  The  lands  arc  excellent, 
with  abundance  of  hue  timber  and  mountains  of  iron  ore, 
which,  when  the  country  is  farther  advanced  in  manufac- 
tures, will  doubtless  prove  exceedingly  valuable. 

28.  Little  is  known,  however,  of  the  Ottawa  country 
beyond,  the  Falls  and  l\)rtago  "c/rs  Allumets^^''  one 
hundred  miles  above  the  Township  of  llidl.  lL;re  the 
River  is  divided  into  two  clianne's  bv  an  island  fifteen 
miles  long  ;  and,  about.  tw(dve  miles  after  its  junction  has 
taken  place,  it  is  again  (;i\i  ie  :  by  an  island  twenty  miles 
long.  Owing  to  the  numerous  cascades  and  falls,  the 
scenery  here  is  extremely  I'omantic.  The  banks  of  the 
Ottawa  for  some  distance  is  com;.osed  of  while  marble, 
which  may  be  traced  -Aowz  the  m;u"i»-iti  of  the  stream. 
This  delighlfid  district  is  now  colonized. 

29.  The  nrignificent  "  Lake  dcs  Chnts^  is  fifteen 
miles  long  and  abtnit  one  mile  wide,  but  its  spacious  bays 
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extend  it  to  three  miles,  Kinnel  Lodge,  the  residence 
of  the  Ilio-liland  Chief  NrNab,  is  I'omanticallv  situated  on 
tlie  south  shore,  which  is  mure  boUl,  more  eleval<id  and 
better  settkd  than  the  northern. 

30.  The  Chaudiere  Falls,  which  ar(i  in  the  Ottawa, 
just  above  the  cntianeo  of  the  Uidcau  Canal,  are  eighty 
feet  in  height  b^-  two  hunured  and  twelve  in  width,  'rhey 
are  situated  near  the  centri;  of  the  lliver,  and  atlra'*,t  a 
considerable  portion  of  tlie  wafers  whi(  h  are  strongly 
compressed  by  the  fliape  of  the  rock  that  inip(.'des  them. 
In  the  Great  ChaudiiMe  or  Kettle  the  suundinnf  line  has 
not  found  bottom  at  three  hundred  feet.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  are  subterranean  passages,  which  convey  the 
immense  mass  of  waters  beneatii  the  Kiver.  In  fact  half 
a  mile  lower  down  it  comes  boiling  up  again  from  the 
.Kettles. 

31.  Across  these  l-'alls  has  been  thrown  the  celebrated 
Union  Bridge,  which  connects  Eastein  and  Western 
Canada.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  i-emarkable 
bridges  in  the  World  both  with  respect  to  situation  and 
construction.  Vast  rafts  of  timber  are  broujxht  down  this 
River  from  a  distance  of  seveial  hundred  miles.  The 
dexterity  with  which  the  lumbcreis  manage  these  masses 
is   astonishino'    i)articularlv   when   directitior  them  down 
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these  Falls.  The  improvement  of  the  slides  made  for 
passing  tliesc  timbers  is  amongst  the  numerous  works 
which  Government  have  lately  completed. 

32.  The  Kideau  Canal  commences  at  the  termination 
of  a  small  bay  in  the  Ottawa,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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eiglit  milos  distant  from  Montreal,  and  one  liundred  and 
fifty  from  Kingston,  and  abont  a  mile  below  these  Falls. 
This  communi(;ation  is  more  coriectly  a  succession  of 
raised  waters,  by  means  of  dams,  with  natural  lakes  inter- 
vening, than  a  canal  properly  speaking.  Lake  Rideau  i' 
the  summit  pond,  and  the  waters  which  burst  out  at  the 
White  P'ish  Falls  flow  into  tlie  Gauanoqne  River,  which 
is  the  waste-weir  for  regulating  the  water  in  Lake  Rideau. 
Thus  the  water  in  th(i  whole  canal,  whoiher  in  times 
of  flood  or  drought,  is  kept  at  a  steady  height.  The 
connecition  between  Kingston  and  the  Ottawa,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles,  is  kept  up  by  this 
canal. 

33.  Below  the  Chau<liere  the  Ottawa  has  an  uninter- 
rupted navigation  for  steam-boats  to  Grenville  sixty  miles 
distant.  The  current  is  gentle,  and  the  scenery  pleasing 
from  the  numerous  islands,  the  luxuriant  foliafje  of  the 
trees,  and  the  glimpses  which  are  obtained  of  infant 
settlements  upon  the  skirts  of  the  forest  and  the  margin  of 
the  stream.  At  Grenville  commences  the  impetuous  rapid 
called  the  *'Long  Sault,"  which  is  only  descended  by 
voyageurs  or  raftsmen  of  experienced  skill  and  energy. 
Below  the  Long  Sault  the  River  continues  at  intervals 
rapid  and  unmanageable  as  far  as  to  Point  Fortune,  where 
it  expands  into  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  and 
finally  forms  a  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 

34.  The  Grenville  Canal,  formed  to  (overcome  these 
obstacles,  consists  of  three  sections,  one  at  the  Long 
Sault,  another  at  the  Fall  called  the  ''Chdte  a  Blondeaa^" 
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and  the  third  at  Carillon,  which  opens  into  the  Lake  of  the 
Two  Mo'iin  .ins,  through  which  an  uninterrupted  naviga- 
tion is  maintained  at  Lachine.  A  railroad  connects 
Grenville  and  Carillon. 

S5.  Li  this  rich  and  beautiful  district  the  higher  of  the 
two  hills,  from  which  it  obtains  its  name,  is  called  Calvary, 
and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Canadians  and  the  remnant  of 
the  great  Lidian  nations  living  at  its  l)ase.  A  large  lake 
lies  in  its  shade,  terminated  by  the  Ra})ids  and  Island  of 
Ste.  Anne,  so  celebrated  in  Moore's  Canadian  Boat-Song. 
The  flourishing  village,  which  surrounds  the  church,  owes 
its  existence  and  support  to  tiic  contributions  of  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs,  who  never  omit  to  pay  their  otferings  at 
the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  before  engaging  in  any  enterprise. 
Captain  Franklin  mentioned  one  of  his  Cmadians,  who, 
when  on  the  most  northern  coast  of  America,  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  distant,  requested  an  advance  of  wages  that 
an  additional  oifering  might  be  transmitted  by  the  hands  of 
a  friend  to  the  shrine  of  this  tutelar  Saint.  Many,  who 
never  have  seen  and  never  will  see  *'  Uttawas  Tide," 
have  sung  about  it  till  it  has  become  almost  a  hotisehold 
word.  The  Indians  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains 
consist  of  Iroquois,  Algonquins  and  Ncpissings  ;  their  num- 
ber is  about  one  thousand.  They  are  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  Missionaries  are  settled  amongst  them  ;  and  they 
have  a  scJiool  conducted  by  a  French  Canadian  ;  but  their 
condition  is  far  from  prosperous. 

3G.  Several  miles  above,  the    Island   of  Montreal   the 
waters  divide  into  two  branches.     The  sm.aller,  winding 
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between  Isle  Jesus,  Isle  Bizarre  and  the  main  continen', 
rejoins  tlic  St.  Lawrence  at  Kepentifrtiy.  The  greater 
porlion,  rushing  rinong  a  ckister  cf  islets  and  rocks  lying 
in  the  channel  between  Isle  Perrot  and  Ste.  Anne,  min- 
gles its  water  on  the  west  with  those  of  Lake  St.  Louis. 
The  Iroquois  settlement  of  Cauj;hnawaga  or  "The  Village 
of  the  Rapids"  stands  on  this  Lake  ten  miles  from  Mon- 
treal. Til  is  seiii'iiiory  was  o  ranted  for  the  benefit  of  iho 
Iroquois  by  Louis  XIV.  iu  1G80,  and  a  further  grant  was 
made  aflerwaids  by  Frontenac.  Tliosf^  who  do  not  cul- 
tivate the  ground  subsist  in  summer  by  navigating  ste- in- 
ers,  boats  and  rafts  down  to  Montreal,  and  in  the  winter 
by  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  snow-shoes,  moc- 
casins, ttc.  They  have  every  means  of  instruction  enjoyed 
by  the  other  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  reported  to  be 
reirular  in  their  attendance  at  church.  Their  immber  is 
about  eleven  hi.ndred.  They  behaved  nobly  during  the 
insurrection,  and  have  been  rewarded  by  special  marks  of 
Her  Majesty's  favour  since  that  period.  At  Caughnawa- 
ga  is  a  station  of  the  Montreal  and  New  York  Railroad  ;  and 
the  steamer  Iroquois  now  plies  during  the  months  of  winter. 
37.  Passing  Caughnawaga,  the  St.  Lawicnce  now  con- 
tracts and  boils  up  and  foams  amongst  small  islands  ard 
over  rocks  for  nine  miles,  forming  the  Rapids  ofLachirie 
or  Sault  St.  Louis.  The  Lachine  Canal  has  been  recently 
enlarged  so  as  to  enable  large  vessels,  which  have  passed 
downwards,  to  avoid  these  very  dangerous  rapids  and 
eventually  communicate  with  the  Ocean,  as  the  Canal 
convevs  the  vessels  across  the  Island  to  the  harbour  of 
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Montreal.     Stoaniors  now  daily  descend  those  rapids  dur- 
ing summer  with  safety. 


Questions  on  Part  IV. —  Chnptci'  3. 

1.  What  is  said  of  Lake  Ontario?  AVliat  is  said  of  its  form?  "Wliat  is 
said  of  its  surface  and  dt'pth?  How  much  of  the  shore  belongs  to  the 
State  of  New  York  ? 

2.  Where  is  Hamilton?  Tor  \\'1iat  is  it  distintrnished?  What  TTeiphts 
are  near  it?  What  streams  does  this  ridge  separate?  IIow  far  does  it 
contiuuc  ? 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  "  Beautiful  Lake  ?"  Describe  its  beautiful  appear- 
ance.   Its  waves. 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  scenery  round  Burlington  Bay  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  canal?  Describe  the  Gore  and  Niagara  Districts.  Where  is  Port 
Dalhousie  ?    How  arc  the  shores  eidivened  ? 

6.  Where  is  Toronto  situated  ?  Describe  it.  Who  resided  hei'e  in  1703? 
What  is  the  uKjaning  of  the  word  Toronto?  What  is  said  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  ? 

6.  How  was  the  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government  regarded  ?  How  did 
the  citizens  act,  and  Avhat  is  Toronto  now?  When  and  why  was  tlio 
seat  of  Government  restored  to  Toronto  ?  What  is  the  arrangement 
for  the  future  V 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  Lake  Simcoe  country?  What  is  said  of  Yongo 
Street  ?  What  is  said  of  Lake  Simcoe  ?  Where  is  the  highest  land  iu 
Canada  to  be  found  ? 

8.  Wiiere  is  thei'c  a  fcttlement  of  Chiiipewa  Indians?  What  is  their 
present  state?    Wh^t  is  reported  of  their  n^ligious  character  ? 

9.  Name  the  towns  below  Toronto?  What  rivers  come  from  the  south  ? 
Which  is  the  principal  river  on  the  Canadian  side?  In  what  light 
may  the  Otonabee  be  considered? 

10.  What  Indian  settlement  is  here  r  In  what  state  were  those  Indians  ? 
Wliat  is  said  of  Grape  Island  ?  To  wliat  place  have  they  now  renioyiMl  ? 
What  is  their  character,  and  number?  IMeutioii  another  s(!ttl(Mnent. 
How  long  has  the  llice  Lake  setllement  been  fornu'd  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  Indians  of  Mud  Lake?    Wiiat  is  said  of  Balsam  Lake? 

11.  Describe  the  Bay  of  Quinte  ?    What  is  said  of  Belleville  and  Picton  ? 

12.  Where  is  the  Lake  of  the  Mountain  ?  With  wl\at  Lako  is  it  said  to 
be  connected  ? 
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13.  What  Indian  sottlonient  is  in  thislJay?    How  long  havo  they  been 

CliristiansV    To  what  Cluircli  do  tliey  belong? 

li.  Wliat  is  said  of  Kiiiirstoii  ?  What  is  tlio  i)opu1ation  ?  Why  is  it  a 
pla(!ii  (jf  t'o'.nincrcial  iiiiportauoc y  'Vhat  is  said  of  tlic  towii-hall,  the 
market,  and  tiu^  spriiiirsV  What  is  said  of  tho  liarbour  and  fort? 
Wliat  is  said  of  sliip-huildinfj;  ? 

15.  Wliorc  doos  tho  St.  Lawrcnco  lli-st  take  its  proper  name?  Into  what 
does  it(!xpaMd':'  D 'scril)(^  thivs(!  Islands.  How  do  tliose  views  vary  P 
Repeat  some  lines  writtcni  on  tliese  by  a  Canadian. 

16.  Describe  IJrockville.    Whore  are  Prescott  and  Ogdensburgli  ? 

17.  What  produces  the  Loni?Sault?  flowistlie  H  if?  Pitch  formed?  What 
has  been  constructed  at  Cornwall?    Wi)ere  is  St.  Regis? 

18.  Why  is  St.  Regis  peculiarly  interestintr  ?  ilow  is  their  land  situated',? 
What  are  their  nuiulu'i's?  Their  employment':'  Describe  their  church. 
Wliat  is  said  of  tlieir  Missionary  V 

19.  What  is  tho  expansion  of  Mic  River  called  ?  Where  do  the  rapids 
commence? 

fiO.  What  may  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Francis  ? 

21.  What  is  said  of  th(»  rapids  ?  Does  any  risk  attend  this  passage  ?  Is 
the  voyage  Jigreeabli;  V  1  low  has  this  route  been  improved  ?  To  whom 
are  we  indebted  for  this  discovery  ? 

22.  For  what  purpose  has  the  Beauharnois  Canal  been  made?  What  is 
the  expansion  of  tlu;  River  then  called?  What  river  .does  the  St. 
Lawrence  receive  litM'e  ? 

23.  Where  is  the  Ottawa  said  to  have  its  source  ?  How  far  is  it  certain 
that  it  flows  ? 

24.  In  what  manner  was  tho  trade  Mith  tho  Indians  carried  on  formerly? 
How  did  the  iionfiii.'iirs  then  ])roce(>dy  What  did  l!ie  Indians  giv(!  in 
exchange  for  European  goods?  Was  this  a  proliLable  trattlc?  How 
far  have  theCajiadi;iii  r.-;//.7//rMr.s  been  known  to  travel  in  their  canoes  ? 
What  was  the  Ottawa  at  that  time  ? 

25.  How  is  it  co!u\eeted  with  \ake  Huron?  Give  an  account  of  the 
Cataracts  whicli  occur.  In  what  manner  is  one  of  the  Rapids  distin* 
guished  ? 

2G.  Describ'*  Fi'cnch  River.  Wliat  is  said  respecting  the  country  around? 
How  do  you  '-ass  from  Lak(;  Nepissing? 

27.  How  is  th(!  navigation  of  the  Ottawa  interrupted  ?  What  is  ::.ulvl  of 
it?    In  what  dots  the  country  abound? 

28.  Is  the  Ottawa  country  well  known  ?  How  is  the  river  divided  ?  What 
is  said  of  the  scenery  here?  What  is  said  of  the  banks?  What  is 
said  of  the  district? 

29.  Describe  the  "  Lac  dss  Chals."    Where  is  Kinnel  Lodge  ? 

30.  What  is  said  of  tiie  ChaudJ(>ro  Falls?  AVhere  are  thev  situated? 
What  is  said  of  the  dcuth  of  the  Great  ChaudiOre?  Whither  are  the 
waters  convi'yed  ? 
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31.  A\niat  romarkable  bridtro  crosses  those  Falls?  What  is  it  said  to  he? 
How  is  timlxT  hrouirht  down  tlu^  River?  Wiiat  is  said  of  the  uiainior 
in  which  tliosc  rafts  arc  ffuidcdr  What  is  said  of  the  iniprovonu'ut 
made  by  the  Government? 

32.  Where  does  tho  Rideau  Canal  connnonce?  Wlmt  m;iy  this  be  called? 
Where  is  tin;  summit  level,  and  whither  does  the  wa-ite  How?  What 
etl'ect  has  this  arrangu-ment?    What  docs  the  Rideau  conn(-ct? 

33.  How  far  down  is  the  Ottawa  navij^able?  Dciscribe  the  scenery  of  the 
River.  Wliere  does  the  Long  Sault  commence V  Uow  far  do  these 
rapids  continue? 

M.  What  is  said  of  the  Grenville  Canal  ? 

35.  What  is  said  of  the  district  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains?  Where 
is  St.  Anne's?  How  has  the  viliiifrc!  been  uphejil?  Rejjcat  the  stoi-y 
of  a  Canadian  voyaKcur.  How  has  the  Ottawa  become  known  r  What 
tribes  reside  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains?  In  what  couditiou 
are  tliey  ? 

33.  How  ani  tke  waters  divided  ?  When^  does  the  greater  portion  rush? 
Where  is  Cauirhnawaga?  Who  granted  this  seigniory?  How  do  the 
Indians  subsist?  What  privilege  do  they  enjoy?  "What  is  said  of 
their  conduct?  What  radroad  has  a  station  here?  What  steamer 
plies  during  winter  ? 

37.  What  does  the  St.  Lawrence  now  form?  Why  has  the  Lachine  Canal 
been  enlai-ged ?    Do  stcam«rs  now  dwscond  the  rapids  ? 


CIIAPTEPt  IV. 


CONTENTS. 


Montreal — The  Ricltelmi — LaJce  Champlaln — Lake  St. 
Peter — Three  Rivers — Quebec — The  Falls  of  Montino- 
rencij — The  St.  Lawrence — The  Saguaiaij. 

I.  The  Island  and  Seiixniorv,  on  the  south  side  of  wliich 
tlie  Citv  of  Montreal  stands,  is  about  thirty  miles  lonir.  and 
it'"'  superior  fertility  has  acquired  for  it  the  ai>i>el!ation  of 
the  ''  Garden  of  Canada."     The  slopes  of  the  Mountain, 
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"vvliicli  risOvS  near  the  City,  atid  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  aiv  woocletl  neaily  to  tiic  summit ;  but  towards  tlie 
base  the  furost-tiees  have  been  succeeded  by  orchards 
that  |)roduce  apples,  pears  and  plumbs  of  the  clioicost 
flavour. 

2.  Jictween  the  Mountain  and  the  River  tlie  city  and 
suburbs  extend  in  every  direction.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
and  lively  place,  and  possesses  a  metropolitan  appearance. 
It  is  well  lighted  and  clean,  and  is  rapidly  improvincr  in 
size,  beauty  and  convenience.  Noble  wharves,  built  of 
stone,  stretch  along  the  shore,  and  the  lofty  warehouses 
and  stores  behind  them  give  an  idea  of  tlie  great  commer- 
cial importance  to  which  it  has  risen.  The  magnificent 
French  Church  of  Notre  Dame  is  the  largest  buildinc:  in 
the  New  World.  The  steeples  and  domes  of  the  various 
Churches,  Bonsecours  Maiket,  and  splendid  Bank  of 
Montreal,  with  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  Court-house 
and  Bost-ofBce,  all  lately  erected,  ornament  the  City 
greatly,  and  convey  a  just  impression  of  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Canada. 

3.  The  situation  of  Moutreal  at  the  head  of  navigation 
for  sea-going  vessels  must  ensure  \U  importance,  and,  even 
now  when  the  canals  are  finished,  enabling  large  vessels 
to  pass  up  the  Lakes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
still  secure  an  important  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  Its  position  too  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
is  very  favourable.  The  fticilities  of  transport  to  Brew^s- 
tervillc  or  South  Montreal,  thence  on  the  Kail-road  to  St. 
John's,  and  onward  by  water  to  New  York  through  Lake 
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Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  render  the  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers  both  easy  and  expediiious.  Like 
facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Montreal  and  New-York 
Raih'oad,  (connecting  with  the  Ogdensbui'g  Line  at 
Mooers'  Corners,)  which  is  available  during  the  winter  by 
steam  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Lachine  and  ('aufrhna- 
waga,  where  the  River  remains  open.  A  Kail -road  also 
connects  Montreal  with  the  City  of  Portland  on  the  At- 
lantic sea-board.    The   South   Montreal    and    St.  John's 

Railway  is  extended  to  Rouse's  Point  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  there  connects  with  the  Ogdensburg  Line. 

4.  The  St.  Lawrence  below  Montreal  presents  a  wide 
expanse,  navigable  for  vessels  of  six  hundred  tons,  which 
gives  it  all  the  advantages  of  a  Sea-jiort.  About  forty- 
live  miles  lower  down,  where  it  widens  into  Lake  St. 
Peter,  it  becomes  rather  shallow,  and  allows  only  a  nar- 
row passage  for  large  ships.     This  is  now  deepened. 

5.  At  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Peter  the  St.  Lawrence 
receives  the  Richelieu  River,  which  issues  from  Lake 
Champlain,  and  flows  for  about  seventy  miles  through  a 
fertile  country.  It  differs  from  most  rivers  in  being  nar- 
row at  its  mouth  and  widening  upwards ;  its  banks  are 
generally  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  diversified  on 
each  side  by  farms  and  extensive  settlements  in  a  high 
state  of  improvement.  On  or  near  it  are  neat,  populous 
and  flourishing  villages,  handsome  churches,  numerous 
mills  of  every  description,  good  roads  in  all  directions,  and 
every  characteristic  of  a  prosperous  country. 

6.  The  breadth   of  the  bed  of  the   Richelieu  at  its 
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month  18  two  huiKlred  and  fifty  yards.  This  it  presorvea, 
with  a  few  excoj)tions  oocasioned  by  some  small  and  beau- 
tiful islands,  up  to  Chnmbly  Basin.  This  is  an  expansion 
of  the  River  nearly  circular,  about  a  mile  and  a  lialf  in 
diameter,  embtillished  by  several  little  islands,  wliich  are 
covered  with  verdure  and  fine  wood,  as  ornamentally  dis- 
posed as  if  regulated  by  the  hand  of  art.  A  very  fine 
britlge  has  been  lately  erected  over  the  IJicdielieu,  which 
will  be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  country.  From  the 
basin  of  Chfimbly  the  River  continues  to  widen  more  or 
less  to  St.  John's,  where  there  is  a  sliip  naviijfation  to  the 
towns  on  Lake  Champhiin.  There  is  a  canal  too,  which 
has  been  formed  to  avoid  the  rapids  on  the  Richelieu 
and  to  connect  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain. 
7.  Lake  Champlain  is  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
inland  waters.  Its  length  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  It  dciives  its  name  from  Samuel  Champhiin,  the 
dislingui>hed  man  who  discovered  it  in  1G09.  At  Rouse's 
Point,  where  tlie  Lake  opens,  are  the  fortress  and  out- 
works erected  by  the  Americans  whilst  tliey  considered 
this  position  within  their  own  boundary.  Fur  some  years 
it  belonged  to  Canada,  but  by  the  Ashburton  treaty  of 
1842  it  was  given  up  to  the  United  vStates.  It  complete- 
ly defends  the  pass  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Americans 
have  now  im[)roved  it.  A  little  below  Rouse's  Point  are 
the  British  Naval  Station  and  Garrison  of  Isle  aux 
Noix  ;  and  here  the  hulks  of  ships  and  gunboats  used  in 
the  late  war  are  now  lying.  Here  also  is  a  Juvenile  Re- 
formatory Prison. 
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8.  The  country  around  theRicdicHcu  is  very  romantic  and 
beanlitul,  and  in  the  distance  are  seen  the  hnld  and  tower- 
ing summits  of  liouville,  IJeheil,  Vamaska  and  Ste. 
Thercse.  The  ranixc  of  hills  traversinir  the  fine  country, 
called  the  "Eastern  Townships,"  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  This  territory  is  profuse- 
ly watered  by  rivers,  lakes  and  rivulets,  which  wind  ahout 
in  every  direction.  The  British  American  Land  C(»m[)a- 
ny  have  their  possessions  in  this  section.  These  Town- 
ships are  situated  hetwecn  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The  largest  body 
of  water,  called  Memphreinaoog  Lake,  which  is  thirty  miles 
long  and  two  miles  wide,  lies  on  the  southern  j'oit'on; 
Massawi]>pi  Lake  is  eight  miles  long,  and  one  mile  wide. 
These  lakes  discharge  their  waters  by  streams  into  the 
River  St.Francis.  The  [)opul  ition  here  is  increasing  >api<llv. 

9.  Returning  down  the  Richelieu,  or  Chambly,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  as  you  enter  the  Lake  St.  Peter,  innu- 
merable green  islands  and  pretty  villages  rise  on  each  side. 
Amongst  these  the  pretty  town  of  Sorel,  or  William 
Henry,  stands  conspicuous.  This  Lake  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  ten  in  brcjulth  ;  its 
channel,  which  is  very  intricate,  retpiires  to  be  marked 
with  beacons,  usually  small  fir-poles  stuck  in  the  mud  with 
part  of  the  green  tut't  left  on  their  tops.  There  is  a  set- 
tlement of  Abenaquais  on  the  River  St.  Francis,  Avhich 
rises  to  the  southward  and  flows  into  this  Lake.  The 
majority  reside  in  the  village,  which  is  thirty -seven  acres 
in  extent ;  but  about  a  dozen  families,  who  do  not  culti- 
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vato  tlio  ground,  live  in  wigwams  scat *.(.>;  ovor  the  coun- 
try, and  seldom  resort  to  the  village  oxc>  f  icoeivo  their 
presents.  The  Government  support  a  K«nnap  Catholic 
Missionary,  as  they  are  chiefly  of  that  religion. 

10.  The  Town  of  Three  liivers  is  very  agreeably  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  lliver  St.  Maurice  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  St.  Liiwiencc.  Its  owes  its  name  to  tho 
position  of  two  small  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  former, 
giving  it  tho  appearan(^o  of  three  distinct  rivers.  This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  i)laces  in  Canada,  and  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed a  great  share  of  the  fur  trade.  It  lias  a  popula- 
tion of  about  VOOO.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
seven  or  eight  miles  above  Three  Rivers,  are  some 
iron  forges,  which  were  established  so  long  ago  as 
173Y  by  the  French.  At  tho  conquest  of  the  Province 
tho  right  of  the  French  king  devolved  on  his  British  Ma- 
jesty, and  these  forges  have  been  let  to  private  persons  who 
have  worked  them  with  success.  The  ore  is  abundant  and 
equal  to  the  best  Swedish,  and  the  habitans  prefer  having 
their  stoves,  pots  and  kettles  made  of  it  to  any  other. 
The  workmen  are  chiefly  Canadians.  Of  late  years  a 
great  many  saw-mills,  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
have  been  established  on  the  St.  Maurice,  and  the  district 
in  consequence  is  fast  rising  into  importance. 

11.  The  banks  of  the  St.  Maurice  are  generally  high, 
and  covered  with  large  groves  of  fine  majestic  trees.  Nav- 
igation extends  for  boats  thirty-eight  leagues,  with  the 
excei)tion  of  the  Portages.  Up  the  western  branch  is  a 
most  extraordinary  chain  of  lakes  and  navigable  waters, 
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the  number  of  which  is  estiinat(Kl  at  twenty-three.  Tho 
stupeniioua  fall  of  tlio  ^^hawe^l('o^•m  in  iHMixiiiticent,  being 
one  Imndred  and  lilty  feet  perpendicular.  The  Falls  <.f 
the  (ilrando  More,  situated  some  miles  above  tliem,  are, 
from  their  pieturesquc  beauty,  well  woitliy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  atb'ntivo  tourist.  NnihijiK  on  the  Conti- 
ncnt  of  America  can  Ix^  met  with  of  a  grander  or 
more  imposing  charaet'.'r.  Tho  Si.  Maurice  is  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  nnlcs  in  length.  At  Three 
llivers  there  are  about  ninety  Alg'»ii(|iiiiis,  who  are 
in  a  state  of  great  [)ovorty  ;  and  on  the  River  St. 
M;iuriee  there  are  eighty -six  of  tho  Tote  de  Uoulo  Tribe 
in  a  similar  condition.  The  Aber.a<piais  possess  a  few 
acres  of  land  an<l  three  islands  on  the  River  l^eeaiicour, 
nearly  opposite  to  Three  Rivers.  Although  christianized, 
they  have  neither  church  nor  seliool.  They  make  no 
proLiress  in  agriculture,  support  themselves  by  fishing,  and 
are  only  eighty-four  in  number. 

12.  After  passing  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Maurice,  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  continue  rising  till  you  reach 
the  Richelieu  Rapids,  which  so  contract  the  channel  as  to 
render  it  haz^nlous  except  at  particular  periods  of  the 
tide.  The  banks  afterwards  expand,  and  present  an 
extremely  interesting  prospect — churtdies,  villages  and 
white  cottao'cs  profuselv  scattered  alonij  the  shore.  The 
view  is  bounded  by  remote  and  lofty  mountains,  from 
amongst  which  the  rapid  river  Jacques  Cartier  rushes 
impetuously  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  country  on  both 
sides  is  thickly  populated,  and  exhibits  a  succession  of 
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parislics,  mostly  consecraiol  l>y  name  to  I  ho  moinory  of 
some  Saint.  The  posti-iiail  leads  ihi'oui;'li  the  ])arish('s  on 
tlic  North  Slioi'G.  TIio  Chaudiei-o  Ki\er  risos  in  Lako 
Wc'i:;aii(ic  to  the  South,  and  imisIios  ovci-  a  Ix'antiful  rapid, 
four  miles  from  its  mouth,  dashing  and  t'oamiii^*  lill  it 
mingU'S  with  tho  St.  Lawniicc.  Near  (^)u('h<'('  the  Kiver 
narrows  its  channel  to  thirti'fn  Imn^hiMJ  nu'!  fnui'teen  yards, 
but  the  navig-Mtion  is  coniplcicly  un<>l'striict<'d. 

10.  Quebec  is  situated  on  the  norlli-wtst  si(h'  of  tlio 
St.  Lawrence  iu  latitude  48'*  to'  north  and  lotigihnhi  71*^ 
15'  west,  and  cannot  l»e  approached  wiilmut  emotions  (,f 
admiration.  A  ridge  of  high  land,  commencing  at  <'ap 
Kouge  and  extending  for  aln-ut  eight  nnlc^  along  the  hank, 
terminates  at  the  eastern  (  xtiemitv  in  a  hifiv  pronn.'ntorv, 
rising  in  front  of  the  heautirni  hasin  formed  l»y  the  conllu- 
cnee  of  the  St.  Charles  with  the  St.  L;i\vreiice.  On  the 
liighest  point  of  this  promontory  is  Capc^  Dinmond,  tho 
strongest  citadel  in  the  World,  rising  thi'ee  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  ol'  the  wat'n-,  and  tei'minating 
towards  the  cast  in  a  round  tower,  whence  is  displayed  the 
national  standard  of  England.  From  this  Cajte  the  view 
extends  more  than  forty  miles  np  and  down  the  liiver. 
Below  is  the  beautiful  Island  of  Orle.ms,  and  on  the  op[io- 
site  side  stands  the  pretty  vill.age  of  Toin.t  Levi  with  its 
churches  and  neat  dwellings,  surrounded  by  a  variety  of 
vjlea-incj" scenery.  On  the  north  llows  the  Uiver  St.  (diaries, 
winding  amidst  valleys  and  hills  Ayiih  villages  on  their  sides, 
Avhilst  the  prospect  is  closed  by  a  bold  scicen  ol'  mountains. 


14.  Below  the  rock)  promontory  lies  the  Lower  Tow 
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hich  ishuilt  on  a  strip  of  hiiid  saved  from  the  water,  and 
stretclifs  from  t!ie  suhiiih  of  Si.  Ilocii  (o  where  the  (cita- 
del ovi'ihaiiLi's.  I>ii>v  wharves  t'xU'iid  :dl  roinnl  \\w.  Town 
and  for  threi;  niiU^s  up  thf  River.  The  S(.  L  iwreiu^e, 
whi(di  llows  maje^tieaily  b-loio  the  Town,  is  one  (.f  tlio 
greatesi,  most  nohh.',  and  hraniil'iil  ot"  rivers,  and  is  tho 
fu'thest  naviii,ahh!  for  vessels  of  a  laiLC*'  ^d/e  of  anv  in  tho 
World.  lis  leiiLi'th,  tVom  i:s  month  in  the  (Ju!f  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  harhonr  ot'  (^)u('l)e(',  is  thr  (;  hnndred  and 
sixly  mill's,  while  Montreal  is  one  iinndred  and  eigiity 
miles  lii^iier  up  its  course. 

15.   In    summer  tho   liarhoiir  of  (^m  hec  is  filh-d    witli 
vessels  «/feverv  description,   and  pre>ents  a  \  <•,  <;  o-ay   and 
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ferent  asjiect,  the  lti\er  being  (diokeii  up  witii  hiokeii  Indds 
of  ice  ev:!ul)iiing  the  ino>t  vaiied  and  fantastic  appesirance. 
The  eo'id  is  intense,  hut  tlie  ice  is  seldom  (juite  tirni  be- 
tween Qiiebee  and  Point  L(>vi,  and  tlie  h<ihit<ii>.s  eross  in 
wooden  eanoes,  hauling  or  pusldng  them  foiward  amongst 
tlie  cak -s  of  ice.  \\  lien  the  ice  <!oes  fnrm.  it  is  called  a 
pout  ;  there  is  always  a  kind  nt'  jubilee-,  and  |  eople  jire  to 
be  Seen  in  (iveiT  directinii  sleighing,  sliding,  skaling  and 
running.  The  fturt-inen  liowver,  do  ihi;ir  utmost  to 
pi'event  the  ice  from  taking,  as  it  deprives  them  of  their 
]iving  while  it  lasts,      h  has  l)e.  n  lemnrkcil   lliat  Quebec 
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liowevei',  from  the  <'Xteusiou   of   railroads,  (Juehee  will  not 


be  so  pent  u[)  in  winter  as  it  has  been.     'J'he  (Quebec  and 
Kiehmo.id  lioad  will  throw  it  into   ra})ld  comnumication 
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witli  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  with  Montreal  and  Upper 
Canada,  and  a  railroad  on  the  north  shore  is  also  in  con- 
templation. 

16.  The  Huron  name  for  Quebec  is  Tiatontarili^ 
which  signifies  "The  Phice  of  a  Strait,"  a  name  peculiarly- 
appropriate  to  it.  The  Indians  in  Cartier's  time  always 
called  it  Stadacona,  which  probably  had  the  same  meaning 
in  the  Algonquin  language.  Charlevoix  says  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  Algonquin  word  Que,  which  signifies  a 
strait.  It  is  contended  by  some,  however,  that  the  word 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  lano-uao^e,  but  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  Normans,  the  first  part  Que  being 
undoubtedly  French,  and  the  latter  hec  being  uniformly 
applied  by  them  to  any  lofty  promontory  or  cape.  Cartier's 
pilot  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  Norman  French,  when 
he  saw  the  cape,  "  Que  bee!"  What  a  beak!  Cham- 
plain  in  his  book  says  distinctly  that  this  is  the  Indian  name 
given  to  it  when  he  first  came  to  the  country,  and  many 
Indian  terminations  render  it  quite  probable. 

17.  Quebec,  as  a  fortress,  is  superior  to  any  on  the 
continent  of  America ;  the  Citadel  or  Cape  Diamond, 
together  with  a  formidable  combination  of  strongly  con- 
structed works  exteudin  >■  over  forty  acres,  rendering  it 
impregnable.  The  memorable  battle-field  of  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  stretches  to  the  west.  The  Hurons  have 
been  long  settled  at  the  village  of  Lorette  near  Quebec, 
and  claim  to  be  tfie  descendants  of  those  Ilurons  to 
whom  the  seigniory  of  Sillery  was  given  by  the  French 
Monarch  in  1651.     Their  present  number  is  one  hundred 
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and  eighty -nine  ;  they  are  all  hnlf-brecds,  and  agriculture 
has  made  little  progress  among  ihom.  Their  fondness  for 
hunting  and  fishing  still  continues,  and  they  usually  devote 
three  months  in  the  spring  and  three  in  the  autumn  to 
these  pursuits.  They  have  a  chapel,  and  a  Missionary  is 
maintained  by  Government  for  their  instruction.  In  the 
school  there  are  about  twenty-five  apt  pupils.  Within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
improving  in  morals  and  good  liabits  ;  but  the  most  recent 
traveller  who  visited  tliem  gi/es  a  very  unfavourable  ac- 
count of  this  miserable  remnant  of  a  great  nation. 

18.  Crossing  the  St.  Charles,  you  pass  alo!ig  the  road, 
leadinnr  north-east  amongst  the  cottai>'es,  farms  and 
orchards  at  Beauport,  to  the  Fall  of  Affintmorency.  This 
river  flows  down  from  the  southern  mountains  among 
woods  and  rocks,  and  then  over  rugged  steeps  through  a 
richly  cultivated  country,  until  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  it  thunders 
over  a  perpendicular  1  u-k,  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
hio'h,  in  an  exteuiled  sheet  of  a  foaminir  appearance  re- 

O      '  Oil 

Bcmbling  snow.  This  fall  is  tnost  b'^autiful  in  the  spring, 
when  the  river  is  full  of  water  from  tin;  melting  snows. 

19.  The  Isle  of  Orleans,  about  five  miles  down  the 
River  from  Quebec,  is  thicdvly  spriidcied  over  with  white 
cottages,  cornfields,  orchards  an  1  meadows,  with  here  and 
there  a  vi!laa:c  chu'ch.  T!;cre  are  many  other  islands 
worthy  t)f  attention  ;  but  that  which  o'ives  the  (diief  charm 
to  the  scenery  of  the  St.  Lawi-.'iice  is  the  lofty  range  of 
mountains  extending  from  thejAlleghanies.    Their  summits 
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and  outline  liavobceii  seen  at  sea  ondiinuln  d  miles  distant, 
and  tlicy  are  suppos -d  to  Ixi  as  Ui.:li  as  the,  PynMKo-^. 

20.  Al)()iit  twenty  miles  below  T^uebee  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Ijawrence  b<'i>*in  to  minixle  with  those  of  the  Ocean, 
and  to  ac(|uii"e  a  saline  taste,  which  increases  till  at  Ka- 
inonra^ki,  seventy-tive  miles  niiarer  its  month,  they  be- 
come com])h'tely  salt.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  con- 
sider tliis  Uiver  as  continued  down  to  the  Island  of  Anti- 
costi,  and  as  bounded  by  the  NJingan  settlement  on  the 
Northern  and  by  (Jape  Hosier  on  the  Southei'a  Shore. 
The  Jilay  of  Chaleni- and  the  UestiuH)Uehe  divide  Canada 
from  New  Brunswick  for  a  consid(;rab!e  distance.  At  the 
head  of  i\\e  Bay  in  the  viliaoe  of  Mission  Point  tliere  is 
all  remnant  (It"  Mumais,  a  tribe  formerlv  vei  v  numer- 
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hundred  and  thirtv-five  in  number,  an  1  are  butliitle  known. 
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church  nor  school.  They  do  not  share  in  the  disti-ibution 
of  presents,  and  have,  til!  within  the  hast  two  yeai--,  fallen 
into  a  state  of  mis.;ry  aii'l  ne^dect,.  Tlu^y  nov/,  however, 
display  a  dis])osition  to  impiMve. 

21.  Atth(!  month  the  St.  Lawivnce  is  sixty  miles  wide, 
while  at  Kamouraska  it  is  no!  moie  than  twentv  miles. 
The  shores  of  the  danuxM'ous  Inland  of    An'ico^ti   in   the 


mou 


th   of    tiie    liiver   are   (la^  ;   but 


I  it- house; 


re  now 


erected  on  its  east^'rn  ard  wes'eiai  points,  -auA  d  'pots  of 
provisions  liave  i>e  mi  forim."'  at  several  places  for  the  relief 
of  shipwrecked  pei'-ous. 

22.  The  counties  of  Gaspe,  IJiiiiOuski  and  Kamuuraska, 
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conipi'elioii(liiii>'  a  valuaMo  torriforv,  extend  for  llireo 
jiuii(l!"('(l  iniKs  alouo'  llic  St.  Lawrence.  Cape  Ko-^ier  is 
low,  but  the  land  htliiiid  rises  into  liiij^h  roinul  hills,  ami  the 
Avhole  is  covcrctl  willi  trees  of  various  kiucN.  The  hiijh 
iHoiintaiiis  on  hoth  si<les  ot'irii  terininaie  into  capes  orboKl 
hea<l-laiii!s.  wliicli  liav(i  a  line  crtVit.  Tiie  narrow  level 
tract  of  land  extcndinL'"  1>  ^  w'<'n  the  lliver  and  these 
mountains  is  cnltixalcd,  and  llic  <leiicions  verdnre  of  the 
C(»rn-lio!ds  is  in  slronjj^  coiiiiast  with  the  hue  of  the  pine 
forests  in  the  over-liadowiiiL':  l»a(dv-i;*ronnd.  The  parish 
of  St.  Thomas  on  the  Riviere  du  Snd  in  Tlslet  Countv  is 
the  most  popnlons  place  helow  (2ind)ee,  and  a  low  l)elt  of 
thickly  peopled  eountrv  extends  thence  until  within  a  few 
miles  of  Toint  Levi.  The  Sciii'niories,  which  extend  all 
alonix  the  shores,  w  i"e  e-raii'.e  1  while  Canada  was  \mder 
the  o-overnnient  of  iMance,  and  the  inhabitants  are  nearlv 
all  iM-eneh  Canadians.  Tin.'  To\vnshi})s  have  all  been 
irranted  since  (  anada  b^lon  '-ed  to  (Jreat  P)ri(ain.  and  have 
bi'en  seliM'd  bv  Li;';;ish,  Iri-h,  Scotch,  and  Americans. 

lie   Northern  Coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence   exiiibitj^ 

Id- 
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for  liior*'  ilian  two  liundred  miles  the  same  primitive  wi 
ness  ^Yhich  it    prcs-nted  to  \\vt  eailiest    navigators.     With 
the  exccptioM  of  Tado'.hac  at  tin;  moutli  of  the  Sao-rc-nay, 


and  t;u'  (^'h^ct/s  V^A. 


-«-  s, 


'Veil  Islands'  Bav  and   at  I*ort 


Nenf,  scarcely  any  siu-n;^  of  art  or  civilization  appear. 

21.  It  was  t  >  Tadousac  that  the  Hrst  Fremdi  adven- 
turers, who  vis'ted  ( \inada,  lesorted,  and  it  continued  to 
be  for  a  locii'  time  one  c)f  the  cliief  fur-trading  posts.  The 
Saguenay  is  more  picture^' p'e  than  any  other  river  in  tho 
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Province.  Its  banks  are  composed  of  a  continuod  raii<^o 
of  elcvat(Ml  clitis,  lising  ahrupily  in  some  places  from 
one  luin  lied  to  iift(M»n  IhukIicmI  fetjt.  At  its  moutli  the 
Saguen.'iy  is  one  hundred  fathoms  deeper  than  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Tt  runs  about  west  for  the  distance  of  seven- 
ty miles  lo  the  Indian  Mission  called  Chicoutimi.  About 
sixty  miles  above  Tadousac  theie  is  a  liav,  called  ''Grand 
Bay"  or  "11a!  Ila!  Bay,"  about  nine  miles  deep,  where 
the  progress  of  a  onrishino-  settlement  was  considerably 
letarded  by  a  destructive  fire  in  the  summer  of  184G.  It 
derives  this  name  from  the  oriL;i';;d  discoverers,  who  had 
taken  it  for  the  nuiin  river,  exclainiing  Ila!  Ila!  on' 
finding  its  terminus.  Tliey  ibcn  retiu(;ed  their  course, 
and,  entering  }i  narrow  strait  of  the  Kiver  opening  on  the 
north  shore,  and  bou):(;ed  by  two  capes  oidy  thro^  quarters 
of  a  mile  apart,  and  rising  l)\c  hundreil  feet  perpendicu- 
larly, lliey  jiscended  as  far  as  to  Chicoutimi.  This  is  at 
present  one  of  the  Queen's  Posts,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  have  large  stores  here  for  the  purposes  of  the 
fur-trade.  Fifteen  miles  above  Chicoutimi  is  the  head  of 
tide  Avater,  making  the  river  navigable  for  scliooners 
eighty- iivc  miles.  lI<Me  is  a  range  of  rapids,  which  ex- 
tend «  ten  milt  s.  The  lndiai;s  say  there  is  a  subterranean 
fa'i  above  the  foot  of  the  rap'.ds,  which  they  call  "the 
Manitou  or  th  Miro.t  Spirit."  Tliere  is  a  cariying-pla(;o 
to  avnii  tiiesc  falls,  call*  1  ^^  Le  Grand  Porfftt/ey  The 
nnndier  of  \vai,.i<i'iiig  Indians  in  this  and  other  places  is 
alK)ni  two  hnndied. 

25.  The  Saguenay  is  discharged  from  Lake  St.  John, 
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which  is  exactly  one  hundred  miles  round.  Eloven  largo 
rivers  fall  into  it,  and  it  has  only  ihis  one  outlet.  The 
Indians  call  it  rie^ougamis,  or  the  Flat  Lake.  Into  this 
there  is  a  remarkable  (Jurtain  Fall  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet,  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  s<^''n  at  forty  or 
fifty  miles  distance.  Its  Indian  name  is  '*  Oneit  rlwimn^'' 
or  "  Do  you  see  a  fall  there  V  The  climalc  of  the  valley 
of  the  St.  John  is  said  by  persons  ])Os«essing  the  best  in- 
formation to  be  far  preferable  to  ihat  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  land  is  remarkably  fine.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Government  to  open  these  fei'tile  latid->;  fo  the  French 
Canadians;  \vho,  owing  to  their  peculiar  laws  in  having  no 
right  of  primogeniture,  have  now  in  several  places  over- 
populated  the  old  settlements.  At  Chitioutimi  are  some 
interesting  traces  of  the  Jesuit'^,  who  had  a  settlement 
here  when  Canada  was  first  colonized.  A  chapel  built  by 
them  still  remains,  almost  entire. 

26.  South-east  of  the  Saguenay  lies  Green  Isle,  about 
seven  miles  lono;.  Passinof  by  Hare  Island,  we  come  to 
Isle  aux  Coudres,  where  the  (diannel  contracts  to  thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty  yards,  and  the  navination  becomes 
diflicult.  Grosse  Isle,  in  wdTudi  is  the  Quarantine  Station, 
and  several  otlK.-r  groups  of  Islands  lie  between  this  and 
tlu;  beautiful  Isle  of  Orit?nns,  which  is  about  five  miles  be- 
low Quebec.  To  the  south  of  this  lies  the  low  belt  of 
beautiful  and  tliiclcly  peopled  counti'v  eviending  from  tho 
Riviere  du  Snd  to  Point  Levi,  <^j)pnsite  (,)ae1»ec. 

27.  The  climate  of  Canada  East  is  very  severe  ,  but 
except  to  the  weak  and  feeble,  the   consumptivo  and  the 
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rliouni'itic,  il  is  very  lioaltliv.  'I'ln'  winter,  tliouirli  lonrj,  is 
far  iVuin  Ixilni;*  disaLiivcahle,  and  is  to  llic  Canadian  a 
season  of  elieeit'nlin  s>  and  enjoynic-nt.  As  the  ('.(tiintry  is 
easily  traversed  ])y  liii'lit  earioles,  wlii(di  ])ass  (jni*  l<!y  over 
ilio  snow,  loni^-  journeys  are  sometimes  made;  and  visits, 
pic-nies,  fisliing-  and  Imnting  parties,  enliv<'n  tin*  winter. 
The  ajipeaianee  of  tlie  eonntry  is  somclimes  cxee>'din2!;ly 
Leantifnl,  the  <h'e]>-hhie  nneh)nded  skv  al)ov<^  foiniiiej^  a 
fine  contrast  with  tln^  snowy  earili  hidow;  and,  when  the 
trees  arc  covered  with  icdidcs,  wlii(di  jjjcnerallv  ocenrs  after 
a  thaw,  the  effect  is  daz/iiii«if.  When  tlie  snow  ni<l{s  and 
the  early  snnnn^r  sets  in,  tlic  weather  is  heantiful  and  very 
warm.  Jnly  and  Ano-nst  are  exti'emtdy  liot.  Th(!  fall, 
which  continnes  till  Xovemher,  is  tln^  ])ride  of  the  year 
in  all  parts  of  Canada.  Tn  the  sonth-west<'rn  ])oition  of 
the  Province  the  weather  is  very  mild  ;  an<l,  when  the 
lands  arc  drained  and  more  thick! v  settled,  they  will 
probably  exceed  all  others  in  Canada  in  this  respect. 

28.  Thei'e  is  a  very  great  ditferentti^  in  the  teinperatnre 
of  ^vinter  and  summer,  the  cold  of  (lie  one  and  the  heat  of 
the  other  being  imich  more  intense  than  in  mo>l  JvUiopean 
countries.  The  summer  of  Qn(d)ee,  when  compared  to 
tliat  of  Kdiiduirgh,  is  almost  ti'opieal,  exeee<ling  ii  in  <^cn- 
cral  bv  ten  den-rees,  and  in  the  hottest  montli  l)\-  tlfleen. 
In  regard  to  agri(;ultural  ju'oductions  the  action  is  moi'c 
favourable  than  in  the  countries  of  luiropc  wdiirh  have  the 
s;ime  mean  tempera', ure.  The  intense  he.it  of  our  short 
summer  ripens  cu'u  .'ind  fruits  that  will  not  grow  in  other 
countries  wdiieh  have   the  same  mean  temperature.     'J  bus 
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(^ii«'bc(;   auMO('>^   ill   moan   tfiiiporaturo  witli  Christiana  in 

Norway  ;  yet  wlicat  is  suMoin  atu-iiiptecl  in  Norway,  whilst 

it  is  the  sti[)k'  ]>ioilu(;li()n  of  ( 'aii.ida.     The  north  of  Eng- 

laml  ai^rccs   witli  Wt'stcni   Canada  ;    yet   the   gra[)0,  tho 

peach  and  the  iin.don  come  to  [)crfcctiuii  here  and  will  not 

ri])en  there. 

"No  clime  than  this  hatli  pr<»nder,  brighter  hopes, 

A\'ith  ils  iiinumeiahle  and  nntrod  leagues 

Of  t'ertilo  earth,  that  wait  bnt  human  skill 

And  patient  industry,  by  commeree  fed, 

To  win  tlieii-  way  to  eminence  as  proud 

As  any  nation  on  the  varie<l  c  irth— 

The   balmy  winds  may  breathe  more   fragrant  siglis  o'er 

other  climes, 
And  rarer  flowers  may  in  their  gardens  bloom  ; 
l)Ut  in  stern  majesty  and  grandeur,  none 
May  bear  the  palm  away." 

20.  Canada  is  distinguished  for  its  liberality  in  religious 
affairs.  Edu'-ation  in  many  (piarters  is  rai)idly  advancing, 
colleges  ar<^  increasing,  and  good  schools  are  now  found 
in  almost  every  town.  Tiie  Government  schools  are  im- 
proving; and  the  people,  who  have  borne  the  "  burden  and 
lieat  of  the  day,"  are  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  awakening  to 
the  importance  of  giving  their  children  those  advantages 
■which  many  of  tlietnselves  did  not  j)ossess. 

tU).  Canada  h;is  a  (lovernor,  ap[)ointed  by  the  Sovereign 
of  England  and  rej^resenting  Her  .\[ajesty  in  the  Colony; 
and  a  Le^isl.itivc  Council,  and  a  Iv-'islative  Assemblv,  both 
now  .'ip[toiiiicd  by  the   peo[>le.     1  before  any  laws  can  bo 
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l)iin]inir,  i^  's  nccc-^sarv  that  thev  1)C  i)asso(l  by  tlio  Loji'is- 
l.itive  Council  ami  I  lie  Le«;i-lative  As-itiiiMN ,  and  receive 
the  a-sent  of  the  Clovt'inor  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereij^n. 
31.  l^y  an  Act  passed  in  the  Soss:<  u  ftf  Parliament  held 
in  185Ii,  ihe  nuniher  of  Menihcrs  of  the  Lei^islativo 
A>s(Mnl)lv  \\-\<  hern  i-aiscd  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
'Jdjc    con^tituiion   of  tiui    Liglslalive   Council,    previouisly 


consistiii"-  ot  M<Mnbers  noinuiated  bv  the  C  rown  only,  lias 
bci-n  so  aliei'e  1  by  the  recent  A«'t  that  this  boily  has 
bi'en  declared  to  consist  of  the  then  cxi>tini:;  nominees  of 
the  Crown  for  life,  aid  of  48  m«'mbers  lo  be  elected,  each 
for  ei<>"ht  yeais.  The  Provitic"  has  bei-n  divided  into  48 
Electoral  divisions,  24  in  ea(dj  of  tlie  Canadas. 

32.  Canada  K;is'  is  divided  into  the  three  i»rin(ni>al  Dis- 
triels  of  Quebec,  Thiee.  ilivers  and  >b)ntieal,  and  the 
two  interior  Distiicts  of  (^asoo  and  St.  Francis.  These 
Districts  are  subdisided  into  Counties. 

33.  Poptihiti(Mi  oi'  the  Counties,  Cities  and  Towns  in 

Upper  Canada,  as  returned  in  the  Census  of  18j1. 

Cn>:>i/ir.^,  Cities,  'Toiois  and  Villages.  ropu'n.  Total. 

Adflinctnu,  (Count v) l-llrtS 

Jiath,  0  llla,trc) 700 

17165 

Brant,  (County)    lS()5U 

Bviiiitt'onl,  (Town) ;iS77 

ra:-is,  (Villai,-i')  ]j,«»0 

2.')12G 

Bruco,  (County)  2837 

Carlctou,  (Ci)uiity) 2:!'-M>3 

Eytowu,  (Town)  now  OUusva,  (City)  77()0 

llichmoiKl,  (\  illagc)  431 

31307 

Dundas,  (County) 13t5ll 

Durham,  (Covuity) 2S2r)t) 

Port  Hope 2l7t) 

30732 

Elgin,  fCounty) 2H-J.t 

St.Tlpmas 1274 

25418 
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11M55 

700 

17165 

ISlMi) 

8877 

1M»0 

2.-  12G 

2837 

2:;'J(I3 

77(50 

'4:{t 

31307 

13S11 

2s2r.(j 

217(> 

30732 

2H-U 
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25418 
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Essex,  (Poimty) 11037 

AinherstburK.  (Town) lisso 

Frontonao,  (County)  liti:)0 

Kingston,  (City)  lir»H5 

30735 

Glentrnry,  fCnunty)  17.VJ6 

Grouvillc,  (('ounty)  \A:>fA 

Pmscott,  (Town) 2ir)0 

20707 

fJrov.  (County) 13217 

Iljildiniiind.  (County) l.-'sS 

llaltnn,  (County)  I'"i323 

Jlastinf?s,  (County)  27tfi'< 

UcUl' villi',  (Town) 4.'jt;u 

31977 

Huron,  (County) 17^(59 

Godt^rich,  (Town) 132'J 

19198 

K«nt.  (Countv)  15399 

Chatham,  (Town) 2070 

174n9 

Lambton,  (County)  10S16 

Lanark,  (("oiuity)  2.'»101 

Perth,  (Town)  .' I'.tlO 

27317 

Loods,  (Countv) 27034 

Brockville,  (Town) 324(J 

302R0 

Lonnox,  (Comity) 79J5 

Lincohi,  (County) 101(10 

>'iairara,  (Town) 3310 

St.  Catharines 4308 

23S68 


39899 


Middlesex,  (County)  32804 

London,  (Town)  7035 

Norfolk,  (County) 19S29 

Siraeoe,  (Town)' 1452 

21281 

Northumborl'UKi.,  (County) 27358 

Cobourg,  (Town) 3.s7l 

31229 

Ontario,  (County) 2943 J. 

Oshawa,  (ViUage) 11 12 


30576 


Oxford.  (Countv)  29330 

"Woodstock.  (Tdwn)  2112 

Ingersol,  (Village) 1190 

32038 

Peel,  (Countv) 2lsio 

Perth,  (Countv)  15545 

Peterboro,  (County) 13"JB 

Peterboro,  (Town) 2191 

15237 

Prescott,  (County) 10487 
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Princo  Edward,  (County)  17.318 

ricton  (Town)  15(Jl) 

1SS,S7 

KonfroNT,  (Couiitv) *.'415 

lluss(>ll,  (Couutvj  2870 

Simco(!,  (Counlv) 2t;i.')8 

J3arrio,  (Town) 1007 

27163 

Stormont,  (County) 12'.)97 

Cornwall,  (lown) , l<!4ii) 

Victoria,  (Covmtv) 11657 

■Waterloo,  (Coun'ty)  2:U0t> 

Preston,  (Villasro) IISO 

Gait,  (Village).'. 224S 

26537 

Wolland,  (Countv)  17S57 

Chippewa,  (Villa-o) 11'.)'} 

Thorold,  (Village) 1U91 

20141 

■VVolliuirton  (County)  2I0.36 

Guelph,  (Town) 1860 

26796 

Wentworth,  (County) 21090 

Hamilton,  (Citv)....! 14112 

Dundas,  (Town) 3.">17 

42619 

York,  (County)  4sitl4 

Toronto,  (City)  3077.5 

79719 

952004 


34.  Population  of  Lower  CHiiada  as  l)y  Census  for  1851. 

Connfics,  Cities,  Toiviis  and  Villages.  l^opu'n.  Total. 

Beauharnoi.s,  (County) 38660 

Huntingdon,  (Village)  677 

Beauharnois, 874 

40213 

Bcllechassp,  (County)  177.T2 

Berthier  eubas,  (\  illage) about       250 

■ 17982 

Borthior,  (County) 33(108 

Berthicreu  haul,  (Village)  1900 

3 1608 

Bonaventure,  (Countv) 10844 

Chauibly,  (Countv).  .\ 149S1 

Chambly  , 884 

Longueuil  1496 

St.  Johns 3. '15 

20576 

Clianiidain,  (County) 13146 

Batiscau,  (Village) ' about       750 

13896 


17318 
15(59 

188S7 

<t415 

2S70 

2<5ir,8 

1007 

27165 

121)97 

l(;4ii) 

I'lGtS 

11657 

2:U09 

nso 

224S 

17S57 
1193 
1091 


26537 


20141 

1S60 

26796 

!  1-990 
14112 

3517 
42619 

sitl-i 
50775 
—  79719 


952004 


Dr  1851. 

I'n.  Total. 

677 

874 

I 40213 

7732 

250 

17982 

3008 
1900 

3 1608 

10844 
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Dorchester,  (County) 43103 

DruinmoiKl,  (County) 1()5(;2 

Gasp.'",  (County)  10904 

Huntintidou,  (County)  oS,sS8 

Laprairio,  (Village) 1757 

40(;i.5 

Kaniouraska.  (County) 20396 

n^ciuster,  (('ounty) 2S(;(i() 

L'Assoiuiition lost 

29690 

L'Islct,  (County) 1S120 

MontinaKny,  (Village) 1221 

19641 

Lotl)iniere,  (County) l»;t)57 

]\!eirantie,  (County)  13S35 

]\[is.sis(iuoi,  (County) 13015 

Phil lipsburg,  (Village)  460 

134Sli 

Montmorency,  (County) 9598 

Montreal,  (C()unty) 17596 

^Montreal,  (City) 57715 

Lachiuc,  (Village) I(t75 

Cote  iSt.  Louis,  (Village) 995 

77381 

Nicolot,  (County)  19657 

Nicolet,  (Village)  

Ottawa,  (County) 21734 

Avhner,  (Village)  11U9 

Hull 22903 

Portneuf,,  (County) 1936G 

Quebec,  (County) 19174 

Quebec,  (City) 32052 

16526 

Richelieu,  (County) 21720 

St.  Ours,  (Village)  512 

Sorol 3424 

• 25686 

Rouville.  (County)  27031 

Kiuiouski,  (Comity) 25S87 

Fraserville,  (Village) 925 

26882 

Sajruenay.  (County)  26S82 

Sherbrooke,  (County) 17016 

Sherbrooke,  (Town) 2998 

20019 

St,  Maurice,  (County) 22r.26 

Three  Rivers,  (Town) 4936 

■ 27562 

St.  llvacinthe,  (County)  27310 

St.  liyjkcinthe,  (Town)  3313 

30623 

Shedbrd,  (County) l(Us2 

Slanstead.  (Comity) 13J)9S 

Teirebonne,  (County) 25(;('»2 

Ste.  Therese,  (Village)  1129 

■ 26791 


I' 
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Two  Mountains,  (County) 29680 

St.  Eustache,  (Village) 1M 

3U470 

Vaudreuil,  (County) 209SO 

Vaudreuil,  (Village) 44.3 

21429 

Vercheres,  (County) 14393 

Yamaska,  (County)  1474:8 

890261 


36.  Estimated  population   of  Counties   and   Cities   in 
Upper  Canada  up  to  January  1st.,  1857. 


Brant ' 29,557 

illgiii 33,451 

Pr*>scott 15,422 

Hussell 6,S(i2 

Lambton 19,509 

Stonnont 19,814 

Dundas 19,024 

Glengary 25,119 

Carleton 33,59t 

Leeds 42.970 

Grenville 29,101 

Norfolk  30,072 

Lanark 31,700 

Renfrew 14,814 

Frouteuac  23,8.52 

Lennox 10,002 

Addington 20,550 

Hastings 45,777 

Prince  il]d  ward 24,921 

Haldiniand 23,820 

Northumberland 39,730 

Durham  42,301 

Peterborough 22,303 

Vietoria 18,427 

Ontariol 40,172 

York 67,729 


Peel 

Simcoe 

Wentworth 

Halton 

Grey 

Wellington 

Huron 

Jiruce 

Perth 

Waterloo 

Lincoln 

Wetland 

Oxford 

Middlesex 

Kent 

Essex 

City  of  Toronto  . . 
City  of  Hamilton. 
City  of  Kingston, 
City  of  Ottawa..., 
City  of  London. ... 


.  30,324 

..  39,283 

.  34,098 

..  23,751 

..  18,238 

..  38,038 

..  3.5,942 

.  9,240 

.  29,207 

,.  37,756 

..  37,070 

..  23,166 

..  44,998 

.  44,167 

.  26,180 

.  28,()44 

.  51,000 

..  22,440 

.  17,759 

..  12,155 

.  14.960 

1,350,923 

1,220,514 

2,571,437 
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4'13 


3U470 


21429 
.  14393 
.  14748 
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[   Cities  in 
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Questions  on  Fart  IV. — Chapter  4. 


Describe 


How  do 

What  is 
Prancis  P 


1.  What  appellation  has  the  Island  of  Montreal  acquired  ? 
the  Mountain. 

2.  How  is  the  city  situated,  and  what  is  its  appearance  ?  In  what  re- 
spects is  it  improving  ?  Wiiat  are  the  striking  features  of  Montreal  P 
Mention  the  most  beautiful  objects. 

8.  What  is  said  of  the  situation  of  Montreal  with  regard  to  commerce? 
With  regard  to  the  United  States  P  What  advantages  docs  the  usual 
route  southwards  present  ? 

4.  Describe  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Montreal  ?  Where  is  Lake  St.  Peter? 

6.  What  river  docs  the  St.  Lawrence  now  receive?  Describe  the  Riche- 
lieu and  its  shores.    Give  an  account  of  these  improvements. 

6.  How  wide  is  the  Richoli(Hi  ?  Describe  the  (^liambly  basin.  What  has 
been  erected  near  Chambl.v ?  \\  hat  is  said  of  St.  John's?  What  is 
said  of  the  Chambly  Canal? 

7.  What  is  said  of  Lake  Champlain  ?  Whence  does  it  derive  its  name  ? 
To  whom  does  House's  Point  belong  ?  Is  its  position  good  ?  Where  is 
Isle  aux  Noix  ? 

8.  What  beautiful  mountains  rise  near  the  Richelieu  ?    What  hills  cross 
the  Eastern  Townships?    How  is  this  country  watered?    How  are 
these  Townships  situated?    Mention  some  of  the  Lakes, 
they  discharge  their  waters  ? 

9.  Describe  the  entrance  into  Lake  St.  Peter.  Where  is  Sorcl  ? 
said  of  this  Lake  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Indians  of  St. 
Where  do  they  reside?    Of  what  (hmomination  are  they  chiefly  ? 

10.  Where  is  Three  Rivers?  To  what  circumstance  does  it  owe  its  name  ? 
What  did  it  once  possess?  Where  are  the  iron  forges  found?  Are 
they  now  worked  ?  What  is  said  of  these  forges?  In  consequence  of 
what  is  the  district  fast  rising  into  imnortance? 

11.  Describe  the  St.  Maurice.  Ilow  far  does  navigation  extend?  What 
chain  of  lakes  .s  found  here  ?  What  is  said  of  the  falls  ?  How  long  is 
the  St.  Maurice?  Are  there  any  Indians  in  this  neighbourhood? 
What  is  said  of  the  Indians  of  Jiecancour  ?    In  what  state  ai-e  they  ? 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ?  What  prospect  is  presented  ?  How 
is  the  view  bounded  ?  Is  the  coimtry  po{)ulous  ?  Where  does  the 
Chaudi6re  River  rise  ?  What  is  the  width  of  the  St.  Lawrence  near 
Quebec  ? 

13.  What  is  said  of  Quebec  ?  Describe  the  promontory.  AVhere  is  Cape 
Diamond?  How  far  does  the  view  extend?  Describe  the  course  of 
the  St.  Charles 

14.  Where  is  Lower  Town  situated  ?  What  is  said  'of  the  St.  Lawrence  ? 
How  far  does  it  run  ? 

IC.  What  appearance  does  Quebec  prc^sent  in  summer  ?  What  in  winter  ? 
Is  the  St.  Lawrence  crossed  in  winter?  What  takes  })lfice  when  a 
^ojiHs  formed ?  Why  do  the  ferrvmen  try  to  prevent  this?  What 
has  been  remarked  at"  Quebec  ?  What  effect  will  the  extension  of  rail- 
roads have  uf)on  Quebec!  ? 

16.  What  is  the  Htiron  name  for  Quebec?  Did  all  the  Indians  call  it  by 
this  name?  How  did  Charlevoix  regard  it?  Give  another  derivation 
of  the  name.    AVIiat  does  Champlain  say  ? 

17.  In  what  light  must  this  fortress  be  viewed  P  Where  are  the  Plains  of 
Abraham?    Are  there  any  Indians  near  Quebec ?    What  is  said  of 
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tlieni?    "\V1int  nro  llicir  ])nrsuifs?    TIavc  lliey  any  means  of  instruc- 
tidii?     Til  wliiil;  slnt<' live  1  hey  ill  pi'csciit  V 
IS.  ^^'Il<■l•t'  is  til.'  l';ill  of  .Mont  intn'iify  r     DcscimIh' the  course  of  tlic  lliver. 
"What  is  the  ;iiii)(';n';in"('  of  tin'  l";iil  r     \\  licii  is  it  most  ln';uitiiul  r 

19.  ^Vll<•^(•  is  till'  Jshuid  of  Oflcaus  sitiiatcdV  What  i^ivos  tlic  chief 
clmi'iu  to  tli(>  scenery':'     What  is  said  orthcin? 

20.  "v^'hcfc  do  tiie  waters  of  tlic  "'t.  I/rivrence  licconte  salt  ?  Tlow 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawri'iicc  bounded?  What  liiver  and  Hay 
(^Jaiiada  from  \c\v  iirunswickV  Wlmt  tribe  of  Indians  is  here 
they  niinierous  at  present 'r     What  is  their  ])resent  condition':' 

21.  How  wide  is  the  St.  Jia'.vreiKo  at  the;  month  V  Wliat  is  said  of  Anli- 
cosli  V 

22.  What  Counties  are  on  the  Soutlvi-n  Shore?  AVhat  is  said  of  the  hills? 
"What  is  s!iid  of  tlic  inoiintainsV  Wiiat  is  said  of  the  level  tract  of 
land?  Whicli  is  the  most  ijopnlous  parisli  below  (incbec  ?  AVhat  is 
said  of  the  Scifi'iiiories  ?     What  is  said  of  the  Townships  ? 

2.'}.  Ill  wliat  Stat  ('is  tile  Xort'iern  Shor"  ?    What  exceptions  arc  mentioned  ? 

2i.  What  is  s;iid  of  'rndousac?  '\\  hat  is  said  of  tlie  S;ii:Mienay  ?  ^Mention 
the  remarkable  depth  of  tht^  Saiii'uenay.  Where  is  Ha!  Ila!  I>ay? 
From  wliat  circiunstancc  does  it  derive  its  name?  How  did  th(;y  })ro- 
ceed?  What  is  Cliicoulimi  now?  How  far  does  the  naviu-ation  ex- 
lend?  What  intcrrniits  the  course  of  the  IM\('r?  What  is  the  Indian 
ac(!oi\nt  of  them?  Can  tlicse  rajuds  be  avoided?  Wliat  nnmber  of 
M'aiidcrin.a-  Indians  are  tliei-e? 

25.  What  is  said  of  the  Saiiuenay?  What  fall  is  fonnd  in  it?  AVhat  is 
said  of  the  climale?  To  whom  is  Government  oiieninu;  this  beautiful 
District?    AVhat  vestiffcs  of  th(>  rrench  settlers  still  remain  here? 

20.  Mention  tlu;  Island  above  IsleanxCoudres.  3Ientionthe  Island  below 
it.    What  is  said  of  t  he  settlement  here  ? 

27.  Is  the  climale  of  Canada  Kast  healthy?  What  is  said  of  the  winter? 
AVhat  is  said  of  tiie  traveirinir?  What  is  said  of  the  ai)pearance  of  the 
country?  What  is  said  of  the  suinnn^r  and  autumn?  What  i)art  of 
the  Province  has  the  mihU-st  (dimate  ? 

28.  AVhat  difference  exists  between  this  and  I'iiU'oiiean  countries?  How 
does  the  summer  of  (Quebec  diil'er  from  that  of  l';dinl)ur^h?  ilow  are 
aiAricultural  jn'oductions  affected?  What  advanta^ies  do  wo  yiossess? 
Clive  an  example.  Mention  another  iiroof  of  tliis  fact,  llept'at  some 
lines  written  (;n  this  beautiful  country  by  a  Canadian. 

29.  AVIiat  is  the  state  of  Canada  witli  regard  to  Relij^iou?  AVhat  is  said 
of  iMlucaiion? 

30.  How  is  Canada  governed?  What  is  necessary  before  laws  can  be 
bindiuix? 

31.  To  what  lias  the  number  of  members  of  the  Letrislative  Assembly  been 
raised  ?  State  the  ehaii!i:e  in  tlu;  constitution  of  tiie  Leirislativ(^  Council? 

32.  How  is  CaiKida  East  tlivided?     How  are  th/se   Districts  subdivitled? 

33.  What  was  tiie  jiopulat  ion  of  the  (;i)  cities  of  "Upper  Canada  iu  1851  ? 
Tell  the  relative  jjopulation  of  tlic  (^O)  towns  ? 

34.  AVhat  was  the  poimlation  of  Montreal  and  (Quebec  in  1851  ?  State  the 
population  of  Tliree  Rivers,  St.  llyacinthe,  Sorel,  St.  John's  and 
Slierbrookc. 

85.  Stale  the  estimati.'d  ]»o;)n1ation  of  the  principal  Counties  and  Cities 
of  Uiiucr  Canada  up  to  .lannary  ist.,  1S57. 
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At  tlio  ivquest  of   the  Piiblisher,  IMr.  Gibson,  ^\.  A.,  of 
the  lligli  School  of  Montreal,  lias  drawn  up  thi;  fallowing 
)Ie  of  tlie  principal  Proper  Nunies  in  (he  fole^•<>ing•  llis- 


Tal 

lory,  in  the  hope  that  Pupils  may  find  it  servic:cal)Ie  in  re- 
moving any  uncertainty  in  regard  to  their  correct  })ionun- 
cia'ion.  lie  has  divided  the. Names  into  their  con.-tituent 
syllables,  marked  the  accent,  and  adapted  the  spelling  (with- 
in parenlhescs)  as  neaily  as  possible  to  the  sound  wherever 
the  pronunciation  difters  materially  from  the  orthography. 
In  li'eneral  the  silent  hitters  are  printed  in  italics. 


A-ben'a-quais  (kays). 

A' bra-ham. 

A-ca'di-a. 

A-chillc'  (kil). 

Ai-gui/'/on. 

Aillc'bout  (boo). 

Aij;-la-Cha-pcllc'  (Sba-), 

Al'ba-ny, 

Al-be-marlc' 

Al-gou'quius  (kins). 

Arie-g/ia-ny. 

Al-li-gou-au'tan  (goo). 

Al'lu-mets. 

Al'ly-on. 

A/n'«'ick  (Au'nic). 

A-mcr'i-ca. 

A-mer'i-go. 

Am'-hcrst-burg. 

An'cas-ter. 

Anjou'  (Awng-zlioo'). 


pr 

Ar-geu-teu-il'  (gzawng), 
Ar'-is-totle. 
Ar-kan'sas  or 
Ar-kau-sas'  (saw). 


Ar'nold. 

Ath-a-bas'ca  or 

Ath-a-pes'cotf. 

Ath'ol. 

At-ti-gou-an'tan 

Au'-gus-tine. 

Aiux'-Sa'bles  (o-sawbl). 


(goo). 


A 


n-li-cos  ti. 


Ar-gcn'son  (gzawng'). 


Ayl 


van 
mer 


our 


Bafr'ot. 


15a-h 


a  -ma. 


Bar-thoro-mcw. 

Bat-is- can'. 

Bath'urst. 

Bcau-har'uo-is  (Bo-har'-no-aw) 

Beau' port  (Bo'por^. 

Beau'pre. 
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Beau-so-leil'. 

Be-can-cour'  (coor). 

Be/ir'ing. 

Belle-isle'  (Bel-eel'). 

Bel-oeir  (He). 

Ber'tAi-er  (Ber'tche-ay). 

Bi-got'. 

Bi-zarre'. 

Blen'Aeim. 

Blon-deau'  (do). 

Bou-chette'  (sh). 

Bour-gain-ville'  (Boor), 

Bour'geois  (gzhay). 

Brant' ford. 

Bret'on. 

Brit'ta-ny. 

Brock' ville. 

Bu'ade. 

Buf'fa-lo. 

Bur-goyne'. 

Bur'ling-ton. 

By' town. 

Caen  (Cawng) 

C.ild'well. 

Cal-e-do'ni-a. 

Cal'vin-ist. 

Cam'bridge  (Caim), 

Can'a-da. 

Ca-na'-di-an. 

Ca-na-di-en'  (ang). 

Ca-na'ries. 

Car'i-g-nac. 

Car'i/-/on  (Car'i-ong). 

Carle'-ton. 

Car-o-li'na. 

Car'ti-er  (tche-ay), 

Cas'pi-an. 

Cas-cades'. 

Cai-a-raq'ui  (we), 

Ca'h'ay. 

Cath'cart, 


Cath'o-lic. 

Caugh-na-wa'ga  (Ka-waw). 
Cay-u'ga. 
Cha-leurs'  (Sha). 
Cham-bly'  (Sh)  (blee). 
Cham-plain'  (Sh). 
Charle-vo'ix  (Sharl-vo'aw). 
Cha-teau-guay'  (Sha-to-gee'  or 

Sha-to-ga). 
Chat'/?am. 
Chau-di-ere^  (Sho). 
Chaussc'-gros  (Shos). 
Chau'vin  (Sho). 
Ches'nau  (Kes'no). 
Chi-cout'-imi  (She-coot'e-me). 
Chin-qua-cou'sy  (cy). 
Chip'pe-wa. 
Cho'i-seul  (Sho' aw). 
CAris'to-pher  (fer). 
C/irys'ler. 
Oo'bourg. 
Col'bert. 
Col'borne. 

Co-li'gny  (lee'ghnee) 
Co-lum'bi-a. 
Con'de  (day). 
Cor-do'va. 
Cor-ne'li-us. 
Corn' wall. 

Cot'eau-du-Lac  (Cot'o). 
Cour-celles'  (Coor-sell'). 

Dal-hous'ie  (houz). 

Del'a-ware. 

De-non-ville'. 

De-tro'ii^  (tro'aw). 

Di'a-mond. 

Di-eppe'. 

Do-min'go. 

Don-na-co'na, 

Dor'ches-ter, 

D  urn-fries'. 
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k  (Ka-waw). 

>. 
(blee). 

'). 
arl-vo'aw). 

(Sha-to-gee'  or 


lO). 

>ho3). 

o). 
he-coot'e-me), 

(cy). 

aw). 
5r). 


mee) 


Cot'o). 
)r-seir). 

0. 


Dtm-das'. 
Dur'Aam. 

Ed'in-burgh. 

E-liz'a-beth. 

El'lice. 

E'rie. 

E^ch'emin  (Bsh'maing). 

Eu'gene. 

Eu'rope. 

Eu-ro-pe'an. 

Ex-u'ma. 

Fen'e-lon  (long). 

Fer-di-nan'do. 

Fish'-kilg. 

Flem'ish. 

Flor'en-tine. 

Flor'i-da. 

Fon-taiae-bleau'  (bio). 

Frob'iah-er. 

Fron'te-nac. 

Ga-mache'  (mash). 

Gal-is-so-ni-ere' 

Gan-a-no'que. 

Gas'co-ny. 

Gas'pe. 

Gen'o-a. 

Geor'gi-a  (Jor). 

Ger'main. 

Gib-ral'tar. 

Gi-o-van'ni. 

Glen-gar' ry,  or  Glen-gar'rr.l 

God'er-ich  (itch). 

Green'-iuich. 

Gwan-a-ha'ni. 

Guelph  (Gwelf). 

Hak'luyt. 
Hal'di-mand. 
Hal'i-fax. 
Ham'il-ton. 


Hamp'ton. 

Hav'i-land. 

Hay'ti  (te). 

Plis-pa-ni-o'la. 

Hoch-e-la'ga  (Hosh). 

Hoch'e-lai  (Hosh). 

Hon'fleur  (Ilong). 

Ilop'i-tal  des  Soeurs. 

Ilud'son. 

Ilu'gwe-not. 

Iliim'ber-ton. 

Hun'ga-ry. 

Hun' ting-don. 

Hu'ron. 

Il'li-nois  (nay). 
In-di-a'na. 
Ir'o-quois  (cay)» 
Isle-aux-Noix  (Eel-o-No'aw). 
Is'ra-el-ite  (Iz). 

Jer'sey  (ze). 
Jes'uit  (Jez). 
Jon-caire'. 

Jon-qui-ere'  (ke-aire). 
Ju-mon-ville'. 

Kam-ou-ras'ka. 

Kempt. 

Ken'ne-bec. 

Ken-tuc'ky. 

Kings'ton. 

Kin'nel. 

Lab-ra-dor'. 
La-chine'  (sheen). 
La  Cloche  (closh). 
La-dro'nes. 
Lan'cas-ter. 
La-prai'rie. 
L'Islei'  (L'Eel'yay). 
Liv'ing-aton. 
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Lon'gucnil  (Long). 
Lo-i-i.'ilu'. 

L'Or-i-i,''"'^!'- 
Lo/-bi-niore. 
Ijou-Ls-i-ii'iia. 
Lov'at  (Liiv). 

McDoii'ell. 

^hic-Keii'zic. 

Miih-iH.'-lou-ahn'iiig. 

Ma-gel' Ian. 

j\lai-son-neuvo'. 

]\lait'land. 

Man-hat' tan. 

Man-i-tou'lin. 

Mar-quettf'  (kct). 

Mas-ki-non'ge. 

Mas-sa-chu'sctts  (clioo). 

Mat/ he' W. 

Me-gan'tic. 

Me-len'dc/. 

Mem-phre-ma'-gog,   or   Mem- 

phrem'-a-gog  (t'rcm). 
Men-e-set'u-a/t. 
Mes-sas-sa'gu-a. 
Met'ca/fe  (calf). 
Mctli'o-dist. 
Mich'i-gau  (Mish). 
Mi-chil-li-mac'ki-nac. 

Mid'dlc-sex. 

Mir-a-mi-chi'  (sbee). 

Mis-sis-sip'pi  (pe). 

Mis-sou'ri  (soo). 

Mis-tas'sin. 

Mo-bilc'  (beel). 

Mo-bawk'. 

Mon-go'li-an. 

Mon/-ca/ni'  (Mong-cawm'). 

Mon-te-zii'ma 

Mon/-gom'e-ry  (gnra). 

Moa/-ma'g-ny  (Mong). 

Mon^mo-reu'cy. 


Mon-trc-ar. 
Mu-rii'vi-an. 
Mor'ri-son. 
Mun-seea'. 

Nap-a-ncc'. 

Na-po'lo-on. 

Nar'va-ez. 

Nep'-is-sing  or  Ne-pis'sing. 

Xetli'cr-land3, 

Ncw-found'land. 

Ni-ag'a-ra. 

Nor'nian-dy. 

Not-ta-wa-sa'ga* 

Non-velle'  (Noo). 

O'del-town. 

Og'dens-burg. 

O-hi'o. 

0-nei'da. 

0-nin'thi-o. 

0-non-da'ga. 

On  ta'ri-o. 

Orleans. 

O-swe'go. 

0-ton-a-bee'. 

Ot'ta-wa. 

Ou-re-on-ba're. 

Pak'cn-ham. 

Pa'los. 

Pam'li-co. 

Pap'i-neau  (no). 

Peg'a-sus. 

Pen-e-taa'-gui-shine  (sheen). 

Pcn-syl-va'ni-a. 

Pen-ob'scot. 

Per'e-grine. 

Pbll-a-del'phi-a  (Fil-fe). 

Phipps  (Fips). 

Pic-tou^ 

Pi-errc'. 

Platts'burg. 
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Plym'oulh. 
PoiuU.'-aiu'-Trcm'blos  (Po- 

iiiig't-(j-Triiug'l)le). 
P()u/-^n-ii've  (ay). 
Pot-tii-\va-ta'i.iies. 
Prcd'cott. 

Prcs-qu'Islo'  (Prcs-k-'Ecl)' 
Pre-vos7. 
Pri-deaiix'  (do). 
Prut'c'S-laiit. 

Quc-l)cc'. 
Queens'ton. 
(^iicsue  (Cane). 
Quiu'te. 

Ilarc/q-//. 

Kam'i-lies. 

I\an-so-la'cr. 

Kec'ol-lo/  (lay). 

Re-pcii-ti'gny  (tee). 

RZ/odc. 
,  Pti-baul/'  (bo). 

Riche'lieu. 

Ri'deau  (o), 

Pti-raous'-ki  (moos). 

Ris-ti-gouchc'  (goosh). 
^Ro-a-noke'. 
■  Rob-cr-val'. 

Ro-chcllc'  (-'^lel). 

iRo'ches-tPi-. 

ir5,o'3i-e/-  (ay). 

Rot  /teY-burg. 

Rom-ieau'  (o). 

Rnn'en  (awng). 

Rouge  (lloozh). 

Rous-se/-/on'  (ong). 

Rou'ville. 

Rys'wick. 

Sac'kett'g. 
Sag'we-nay. 


Sara-bor-ry. 

Sari-:,'-uac. 

Sal'va-dor. 

Saiidwicli. 

Sar-;i-l()'ga. 

Sa-vaii'iiah. 

Saii-gv'ci)'. 

►Sail//  (So). 

Sclic-iu'c'ta-ily  (Skc). 
ISea'loii. 

Se-ba'sti-an. 
ISliclboriw. 
Son'y-eii. 
Ho-vilb;'. 
^ihaw-eii'-a-gam. 
81ia\v-mees'. 
Sher-brookc. 
Sil'le-ry. 
vSim'coe. 

Sois-jjoiis'  (S\vaw-30iig'). 
Som'crs. 
So-rcr. 
Sta-da-co'na. 
St.  IJeu'oi/  (waAv). 
(Jroix  (Cro'aw). 

I)01l'is\ 

Eu-stache'. 

Ily-a-ciutlic^ 

I-i^iiacc'. 

Law'reiicc. 

Lou'is. 

]\Iau'i-ice. 

Sclio-bi3-tiqu<?  (teck). 

8ul-[)ice'  (pecce). 
Su-pc'-i'i-or. 
Syd'en-ham. 

Ta-bas'co. 

Tad'ou-sac. 

Te-ciim'-.se/i. 

Tem-is-cani'ing. 

Teive-bonne'. 
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Thames  (Tcms). 

Ti-con-de-ro'ga. 

Tim-is-cou-a'ta. 

To-ron'to. 

Tours  (Toor). 

Tra'cy, 

Tus-co-ro'ras. 

Ty-en-dc-na'ga. 

Ur'su-la. 
U'-trcc/it. 

Van-cou'ver. 

Va-rennes'. 

Vau-dreuir  (dri). 

Vel-as'quez. 

Ven-ta-dour'. 

Ver-chercs'  (sh). 

Ver-raont'. 

Ver-ra-za'ni. 

Ves-puc'ci-o  (pook't6he-o). 


Vin'ccnt. 

Vir-gin'i-a. 

Vol'ti-geurs. 

Wal'pole. 

Wal'sing-Z/am. 

War'bur-ton. 

Wash'ing-ton. 

Wa-ter-loo'. 

Wel'land. 

We-qnam'a-koong. 

Wes-ley'an. 

West'min-ster. 

Weth'er-all. 

Wirming-ton. 

Win'ni-peg. 

Wis-con'sin. 

Wy-an'dots. 

Ya-mas'ka. 
Yongc  (Yung). 
Yu-ca-tan'. 
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Campbell's  Fourpenny  Engraved  Headline  Copy 
Book,  ioolscap  4to,  tine  paper. 

1.  Initiatory  Lessons. 

2.  Combination  of  Letters, 

3.  Combination  of  Words* 

4.  Large  Text  with  Capitals. 

5.  Large  Text  and  Half-Text. 

6.  Half-Text  with  Capitals. 

7.  Half-Text  and  Small  Hand. 

8.  Small  Hand  with  Capitals. 

9.  Text,  Half-Text,  and  Small, 
10.  Angular  Hand. 

Swan's  Copy  Books,  foolscap  and  post  4to  sizes. 

The  Canadian  Copy  Book  (no  headlines),  foolscap 
and  post  4to  sizes. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  is  respectfully  called 
to  these  Copy  Books,  as  they  are  got  up  in  a  Supe- 
rior style,  and  are  at  the  same  time  as  Cheap  as 
any  in  the  market. 
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1.  The  Eristern  Hemisphere. 

2.  The  Western         Do, 

3.  Europe. 

4.  Asia. 

5.  AlVjca. 


6.  America. 

7.  Eniirl^nd. 

8.  Irolaiul. 

9.  Scotland. 

10.  ("anaan,  Palestine. 


Johnston-ii  Illustrations  of  Natural  Philosophy: — 

Sheet  1 — Properties  of  Bodies, 
"  '-2 — Mei'hniiical  Powers. 
*'     3 — Hydrostatics. 

The  above  are  mounted  on  Pollers,  and  each  Sheet 
measures  4  feet  ^  by  3  feet  6  inches.  The  10  Maps 
Tiinv  W  procured,  rea  'v  packed,  for  L.5  lOs.,  or,  with 
the  three  Sheets  of  Illuslrati(,ns,  for  L.7  retail. 

Smaller  Sclfool-room  Maps. 


1.  The  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

2.  The  AVesleru         Do. 
P:;S!M    3.  Europe. 

'  '  '  l^    4.  A°ia. 
5.  Africa. 


6.  America. 

7.  En:Hand. 

8.  Ireland. 

9.  Scotland. 
10.  Canaan,  Palestine. 

11.  Johnston's  Illustrations  of  Geographical  Terms. 

, ..,  These  Maps  are  on  Rollers,  and  measure  2  feet  9 

^fi^^    ^y  *^  ^eet  3  inches.     Price  per  Set,  ready  packed, 
■Mzi^    ^-3  58.,  or  without  the  Geographical  Terms,  L.2  17fl 
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